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PREFACE 


T he present work is a dissertation approved by 
the University of Oxford for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. It is narrower in its scope than 
Keith’s Indian Logic and' Atomism, in that it is 
specifically a study of Indian Lc^c (including epistemo- 
logy), and does not, unless incidentally, ded with the 
physics and metaphysics of the Nydya and Vaiiesika 
schools. It is narrower also in that it does not include 
an account of the later, or so-called ‘modem’ logic, but 
confines its survey to the period ending with Vftcaspati 
Mirra’s commentary in the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. 

My intention was not to give a history of Indian 
Logic within this period, but to interpret Indian logical 
doctrine in its historical development. In view of the 
difficulty of inteipreting the basic texts it seemed neces- 
sary to keep closely to the actual words of the writers; 
with the result that the exposition became very largely a 
string of translations of loci classici on logical topics. 

References are made by page and line to the Vizia- 
nagram Sanskrit Series ^ition of the Nydyahhd^ya 
(Benares 1896) ; the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the 
Ny&yavdrtika (Calcutta 1907) : the Vizianagram Sans- 
krit Series edition of the Nydyavdrtikatitparyatikd 
(Benares 1898) : the Bibliotheca Indica edition of Saha- 
ra’s Bkd§ya on the Mimdmsd (Calcutta 1889) : and the 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series edition of PrafestapSda’s 
Bhd§ya on the VaUe^ika, and Srldhara’s NydyalMndall 
(Benares 1896). References to KurnSrila’s Slokavdrtika 
and P&rthasarathi Mirra’s Nydyaratndkara are to the 
section and verse, the edition used .being the Ghow- 
khamba Sanskrit Series edition (Benares, 1898-1899), 



Some of these are pioneer editions, landmarks in 
bibliography. Within the space of ten years India re- 
discovered tbe logical classics of the ancient school, which 
before that were practically unknown, even in India 
itself, and among pandits. All students of the Nyaya 
owe a very great debt to the distinguished Indian editors 
of these first editions; and to those European Sanskritists 
who realised the importance of getting the manuscripts 
edited. To the last of these latter, the late Arthur Venis, 
I am under a personal debt of discipleship which I cannot 
now repay. Pnyantdrh guravah. 

The conditions of the possibility of this study have 
been principally provided by three writers on Nydya : 
Dr. Ganganatha .Tha, Professor Keith, and the late Satis 
Candra Vidyabhu?apa. Without Dr. Jha’s translation 
of the three basic works of the ancient Nyaya^ I should 
probably never have begun to understand them. To 
Keith’s Indian Logic 1 owe my first connected view of the 
subject, and the understanding of many things. Vidya- 
bhu^iana provided the indispensable detailed annals of the 
school, and an invaluable pioneer account of Bauddha 
logic. 

I regret that I have altogether ignored Jaina logic. 
It may be that its earlier writings would throw light on 
the development of doctrine, besides adding much of 
logical interest. I have not had the time nor the Courage 
to enter upon what would have led me far afield. 

My thanks are due to the United Provinces Govern- 
ment for the grant of study leave which enabled me to 
carry out this work, and for generous assistance in the 
publication of it; to the United Provinces Government 
Press for their patience and courtesy in dealing with the 
difficulties of printing the book; and to my. wife for as- 
sistance in compiling the Index. 
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INDIA 1^ LOGIC IN THE EARLY 
SCHOOLS 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


SyitematiBation and redaction into Tbe NyHya-bhatya cf VatsTtyana 

— ^PradaatapSda Bhifija and tie PfalhAi^-famiieeaya of Difinfiga — 
Uddyotakara and DharmakTrti — Knintnla and VScaspati ifi^ra 

TT is no longer tme that a. history, in the sense of 
dated annals, is impossible for Indian Philoso- 
phy, Great progress has been made in the le«t thiHv 
or forty venrs in the direction of evolving a chronolo- 
gical order out of a chaotic tradition. The origins 
remain misty ; but the relative chronology of the ear- 
lier writers is now becoming apparent . and from 
600 A.D an absolute chronology may be said to have 
been attained. The progress in the last respect may be 
illustrated by reminding sceptics that Fitzedward 
Hall’s still valuable Indeo! to the Bibliogravhy of the 
Hindv Philosofhical Systems (Calcutta, 1859) identi- 
fies Uddyotakara, whose date is now fixed about 600- 
650 A.D., with Udayana, who gives his own date as 
984 A.D. Cowell cleared up this particular confusion 
in 1864, in his edition of Udayana’s KusumMjali. 
Peterson in 1889 was still able to suggest that the 
Buddha himself was the author of the Nyayabindu, 
which is in fact the work of Dhannakirti, a near con- 
temporary of Uddyotakara, as was shovm by Pathak 
in valuable papers contributed to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1892, — ^papers 
which made a great advance in the determination of 
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the relative chronology of philosophical works. But 
to fir even a single date may be the work of a syndi- 
cate of scholars working in different continents and in 
languages as diverse as. Chinese, Tibetan, and Sans- 
krit : and it is necessary therefore to hasten slowly. 

KBCnON 1. SISTEMATISATION AND REDACTION INTO SUTRAS 

The systems and the sHtras 

Of the six Brahmanical systems of philosophy five 
make their first appearance in literature in the form of 
satras, that is, collections of brief texts or aphorisms 
each one of which stands for more than it says, but 
which are threads in a coherent whole of doctrine. It 
is clear that these collections of what may be called 
chapter-headings cannot be first things in the history 
of ^e school to which each belongs ; but that each had 
been the possession of a school, added to and altered 
from time to time as new opponents and new points of 
view presented themselves; and that each had a history 
extending over periods of varying length prior to the 
final redaction or compilation in which we now have 
them. Therefore, as has been pointed out^, there are 
two chronological problems, which must be kept dis- 
tinct, in connection with the siitras. One is as to the 
date of their redaction into the present form. The 
other is as to the date when the system finally redacted 
into these sfitras first began to exist in the shape of a 
body of doctrine which would have been recognisable 
as continuous with the doctrine taught in the sUtras 
ns finally compiled. It is quite possible that a siitra 
which we conclude to have been redacted at a rela- 


ys. trt VaUtfika Philosophy aooord,ng to Mw DaiapadirtkaiSstTa, 
Vp. 11-19 
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tively late date (for example, the YogasUtra) may 
none the less teach a doctrine which had existed in 
recognisably the same form for centuries before it was 
redacted, it is on the other hand possible that names 
which later applied to a specific school were used in 
an early period in a different or in a much more 
general sense^. This is undoubtedly the case with the 
terms nydya and tdrkika, which were later applied spe- 
cifically to the Ny&ya school, but in the earlier litera- 
ture refer either to the MimnmsS. or else have a general 
meaning. In the case of the term Sathkhya (which 
had a very long history) it has been suggested* that 
the name was originally given to anv specmative doc- 
trine which professed to achieve salvation by wav of 
knowledge (jmna-m&rga), as opposed to the doctrine 
of salvation by works, — of which yoga may have been 
a quite general appellation 


‘Pandits aay that YogS(f (plural) wag uged aa an early designation of 
the Vaiiepka echool. I am i^ebted to Mr Kfetredaoandra ObatlopSdbyftya, 
lectiver in Sanskrit in the Allaliabad University, for drawing my attention to 
a passage m the NySyabhSiya in which ViteySyana attributes to the Yogi}} 
specifically NySga-VaUettka doctrines, notably that of the atatkSrgatada 
(V. Bh p. 38 1. 6, on NS I. i. 29). See his note on A Pecuhar Meaning of 
Yoga, (pubbshed smce this was written) in JBAS, Oct. 1927, pp, 864 — 838, 

‘Pranklm Edgerton, Siihkhiia and Yoga m the Epic, Am. Journal tf 
Philology, 1924. 

The SSihkhya KSnki appears from Chinese sources to be the work 
of an earlier contemporary of Vasubandhu, — VmdbyavSsin, that is to say Idvara 
EfSpa An account of perception referred to at NV p. 46 1 14 (frotrddiefttir 
ttt) is called Virtaga^yaeya lakganam by Vficaspati Mi6ra at NYT p. lOJ 
1. 10, and be is perhaps citing Vbfagaijya in tiie words paficindm khalv 
tndnySifSm arthakare^ panpaUnAm Mocanamatram vtttir ifyate. (The 
terms are SdiMchya-yoga : but alocanamatra figures in PraSastapSda's 
account). VSrsagaijya is a definitely historical figure, perhaps the first 
historical figure in the Bdihkhya-Yoga traditioii. We know the name of his 
walk — the faftitantra — , and we have several references to and citaUctis 
from him. Sm Keith Sathkhya Sgttem pp. 62-63, Woods V6P p. ». 

For ‘ VmdhyavUm ’ see Slokaoartika, anurndna, 148. The yefoence 
n not clear, but might be to Sathkhya Kanka 6-6. But the equation Vin- 
dfayavfisinKUvara Knh* tuA esUbbshed. 
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If llien iiidications of ths late redaction of a 
stUra are not inoonaistent with the early systematisa- 
tion of the doctrine taught in the satra, it is also true 
that early mention of a name which subsequently de- 
signated one of the schools is not necessarily evidence 
that the school existed at the date of the work in which 
the name is mentioned. 

Relation of sutras to Buddhist schools 

Jacobi in his article on the Dates of the Philo- 
sophical Sutras^ confines himself to the question of 
the period at which the sutras were redacted, and relies 
principally on the passages in certain of the sutras 
and earliest commentators which are directed against 
Buddhist doctrines. Stcherbatsky® had used the 
same criterion, but (relying on the interpretation given 
by such later commentators as Vacaspati Mi^ra, 
Kumarila, and Samkara) argued that ihe polemic is 
directed against the idealist or vijhanavcLda school of 
Buddhist philosophy, and that, as this doctrine was 
developed by Asanga and Vasubandhu, the sutras in 
which this polemic is found could not be earlier than 
the date of these Buddhist writers. Jacobi showed 
effectively that the passages in question do not pole- 
mise against the idealistic doctrine of these thinkers, 
but can be interpreted as attacking the earlier nihilistic 


^Journal of the Amertain Omntal Society xxxi, 1911. 


I Loyie M taught by the Later Buddhuti, St 
1909. This ii m KuMum; bnt a comnMUMcation from St^jher- 
bataky iumnmrumg hi« argumeate la embodied m Jacobi'e article above 
referred to.— Stdierbateky’e work hae now been tranelated into German . 
by Otto Strangs, Neobiberg, 1994 The translation con- 

tribut^ by Stcberbatiky m which he admite that the view put for^ by bun 
in 1900 oao no longer be maintained. See next note. 
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or iunyavllda doctrine; and Stcherbatsky has recently* 
admitt^ the correctness of Jacobi’s conclusions, thou^ 
still interpreting the Nyayasutra as arguing against 
idealism of an early type*. 

The terminus a quo for the redaction of the 
NydyasUtra and, the Ved&ntasutra, and for the early 
Mim&rhsaka commentator — the ‘ vrttikdra ’ — ^whoM 
polemic ^against the Buddhist doctrine is cited in 
Sahara’s' on the Mim&msd Sutra, can ther^ 
fore be pushed back to the period (sometimes identi- 
fied with the time of Nagarjuna) when the SunyavSda 
philosophy developed. Two of the sdtras , — ^the 
Mlmdihsa and the VaUepka — , do not polemise against 
Buddhism, so that their date cannot be determined by 
tiilis criterion. The Sdmkhyasdtra is admittedly a 
modem compilation, and plainly polemises against 
the develop^ vijMnavada. The Togasutra (iv 
14—21) is said by Haughton Woods* to attack the 
idealism of the vijndnavada : and it is plain that the 
Bhd^ya has the vijUdnavada in view. Woods relies 
on this, and on Vacaspati’s explicit reference to a 
vijMnavMin vaindiika. But he admits that the sQtra 
itself does not make reference to this or a^ other school. 
But if we are to rely on commentators’ interpretations 
we should have to admit that the Nydyasutra and the 
V edantasHtra are polemising against the vijAanavOda : 
and Jacobi’s arguments against this view are cogent*. 

‘In hu Add«ndum to Chapter I of his Bptstemology and Logte of the 
Later Buddhxete, oontnbnted to the Oermaii trsiuletion it that work {Srk- 
enntruetheone vnd Logik nook der Lehre der epdteren Buddhuten • tbereelti 
eon Otto Straw : MUnehen-NeuInberg, 1924, pp. 269 — 266). 

*7or his present -views see below, pp. 29 — 81. 

'James Haughton Woods Yoga Sgetem of Patatljalt, pp. xvii-zviu. 
He says ; “ the fact remains that the SOtra is attadking some ]6«^t ". 
fact, I tiunk, u that the TogaHLtra u here attacking Uie idealistie moment 
whi^, as 1 have atgned hsltw, was an element in i£e iOngavBda, fngn .the 
6rst. 

'Jacobi himsijf howevw holds that the YogaeUtra passage is mete 
easily intetpntad if a teferanoe to otfiarmSda is siikwm£ Bnt the 
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Vidyfibhu^ana* has pointed out striking parallels 
in phraseology between NSgiujuna’s MMh^mika- 
sStra and the Nydya-sutra, which (as he supposes) show 
that the Nydya-sutra was redacted after me time of 
that writer. If this is so, the Nydyasutra in its 
present form falls in the period between Nagarjuna 
and Vasubandhu*. 

Relations between the different sutras. 

It is sometimes held that the sutras (other than 
the Yoga and Sdmkhya) must have been redacted at 
the same period, as they show traces of mutual influ- 
ence. But intercourse between the schools in the long 
period preceding the redactions is perhaps suflficient 
to explain this : and there are indications that the 
VaUesika, at any rate, was redacted at a compara- 
tiyely early period. 

Nyaya and Vaiiesika 

It contains no polemic against Buddhism, which 
it could hardly have ignored if it had been reduced to 
its present form after the rise of the Buddhist philo 
sophical schools®. Again the doctrine which it teaches 
owes nothing to the Nyaya, whereas the Nyaya 
sutra reproduces the physiol(^ and physics of the 
VaUe^iM-siitra, in some cases repeating actual phra- 
ses from the latter in a way which proves indebted- 

•nppoeition does not teem necessary, and other arguments which he addocea 
lor a relatively late date (460 a.d ) for the redaction of the Yogiuiitra are 
perhaps not conclasive. His argument is however cogent agamst the late 
-tradition -which idenlalies the anUior of the YogcuStra -with the anthor of 
the MahabhSfga. 

'Vidytbbfifana, ffutorg of Indian Logui, pp 46-47 : NydgatHtra of 
Ootama j>. z. Parallelisms with one or two lines m the Luritkavatara which 
he points ont are, as I argue below, of no value as evidence. 

‘Keith, Indian Logic and Atomum, pp. 22 — 25. 

'The same consideration might be thought to prove an early date for 
Uie ttinMua Sutra. But absence of reference to the Bauddha stmools here 
could be explained by the fact that the Mlmattua SUtra is not a system of 
philosc^y, but of ezegetics. MS I i 6 refers by name to BidarSyapa, the 
reputed author of the VadUnta Sutra : though this m itself jffoves nothing. 
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ness*. Had the Vaiie^iha-sutra been redacted later 
than the period of the systematisation of the NySya, 
it might have been expected to show some trace of 
Nydya influence in its logic. But — ^though Vai^e^ika 
logic is a more developed doctrine in the sutra than 
is sometimes supposed — ^it shows no trace of Ny&ya 


— - ^ which he 

iird adhyiya of NS, which 
gummanBea VaUeftka phyaicg and phyiiolo^ m the course of an argument to 
prove that the aonl is other than the body, the senses, and the ‘mind ’ — 
KS IV 1 6 IS identical with NS in 1 39 (anckadratyatatnaviyOd rUpatidetOe 
ca Tipopalabdht^ — a doctrine typically Vatiettka), — Ui's other parallels are ■— 

NS n 1 k=va vn. u 20 

NS m. 1 . 28= FS IV. 11 8 

NS ni 1 86= FS rv 1 6—18. 

NS m, 1 68= FS II 1 . 4-6. 

NS m. 1 71=FS vm. 11. 6 . 

NS m. 11 . 63= FS vn 1 28 

NS I. 1 10=FS in 11 . 4. 


In view of such parallelisms it is fair to say that the ‘ syncretism ’ d 
the NySya-Vat4e»tka begins with the Nyiya sBtra itself VSUyOyana regarded 
the two t&trat as complementary 

VS vn 11 20 says sdmaytlca^ iabdid arthapratyayob NS U, i 64 
says no, timaytkatvic chnbdartha-tampratyayaiya The parallelism here is, 
as Ui rightly claims, " not doubtful ”. 

The rather curious phrase bhUyattvid in NS IH. i 71 must be 
repeated from FS VIIl ii 6 {The tUtra m the Vizianagram edu is III. 
1 69) NS III 1 63 (i e 61-62 m the Viz edn ) very neatly sums up the 
VaUeftka doctrme of the special objects of the senses NS I i, 10 is a 
simplified version of the doctrine that the soul is mfemble from psychical 
qualities, omittmg the philosopfatcally dubious 6ret part of VS in. ii 4 with 
this omission the two lOtras become identical. NS III. i 28 repeats the 
teachmg of VS IV u. 2-3 that the body is composed, not of many elements, 
but of one, viz earth. NS UI i 86 is obscure but is mterpreted by VStsyS 
yana as statmg the doctrme that perception is limited to things which have 

magnitude and ‘ manifest form ', — ^the doctrine taught by VS TV. i. 6 18. 

NS UI. 11 63 (=62 in Viz edn) teaches that ‘ mmd ’ is atomic for the 
reason given m III u 60 (=69) i.e. that we cannot have more than one 
apprehension at a time while FS VII. i. 23 says that ‘ mind ’ is atomic 
because it is not all-pervading (oib/iu) like ether and the soul 

A strikmg likeness lo the Foifefika which Ui does not note is m 
NS V 1 14, which teaches the characteristic Vaiieftka dcctrme that 

the universal (idminya) is eternal and perceptible by sense (atndnya- 
katta) — On the other hand NS U u 65-66 shows no trace of the Vatiaftka 
doctrme of the universal and of Fsifefika termmology, though VSUySyana 
in his comment od loc plamly echoes the terminology of the Fatfestfca 
Sfitru (e.g., anekatra pratyayanuvTtUmmittam). 

The mdication here is that NS nji.66-66 is teaching a pra-VaiJepka 
doctrme of the universal, while NS V i 14 is teachmg a pMt-Vatiattka 
doctrme 
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infliDKOce. It jseems certain that the Vaiie^ika, both 
ass.a syst^ and as a siUra, is earlier than the NyBya, 

Nyaya and Mimdihsa 

Eeith points out that the NyayasUtra shows ac- 
quaintance with Mimarhsaka tenninolo^ in the pas- 
sage of the second book which deals with knowl^ge 
derived from words and the authority of the Veda 
{NS II. i. 49 — 69), and which asserts against the 
Mitndmsaka the doctrines that words have meaning 
by convention and that the Veda had an author. 
There is no question that the two doctrines here con- 
troverted, and the doctrine of the eternity of ‘ word ’, 
existed prior to the redaction of the Nyaya and 
Vatiefika sUtra; and it seems probable that the termi- 
nology of exegesis which we find in the Mimamsa 
sHtra — ^together with these doctrines — are older than 
any of the philosophical schools. But no indication 
as to the date of redaction of the Mimamsa sutra can 
be drawn from the Nydya and Vaiiesika polemic. 
There is nothing however to prevent us from assign- 
ing an early date to the Mimdmsd sutras, even in the 
form in which we now have them, so far as I know. 
The only consideration to the contrary is the absence 
of reference to the system and its autW in the Mahd- 
bhdrata : and not much weight can be attached to the 
argument from silence here^. 

Nydya and Vedanta 

The relation between the Nydya-sutra and the 
Veddnta-s&ira may become clearer when a careful 
comparison shall have been made between the pole- 
mical passages in the two sUtras*., Keith states 


*See Xaitb, Karma-MImtitui, pp. 6 — 7. 

fint Mid Mcond pMat of tha Moond adhpiyai 
yydyd-tStra, tdhySya Dl, Kid IV. 
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that Oautama is familiar with the terminology 
of the V eddnia-sutra} , and he finds in the Vai^ 
iesika-sutra references to the teachings, and reminis- 
cences of the phraseology, of the V eddnta-sHtra* . 
On the other hand the Veddnta-sutra has a de- 
finite polemic against views found in the Vaide^ika^ 
sutra* : and Jacobi has shown that its polemic 
against the Bauddha corresponds to the polemic in the 
Nydya-sUtra*, neither being directed against the 
later vijndnav&da doctrine; while the VaUe^ika-sutra 
contains no such polemic. The indications seem to be 
that the Vaidesika-sUtra is earlier than the Ve- 
danta-sHtra, as it is earlier than the Ny&yo-sutra : 
while the two latter sUfras may have assumed their 
present form at about the same period. 

Origins of the Ny&ya 

When did the Nydya doctrine begin, to exist in 
a form recognisably continuous with the doctrine as 
we have it in the Nyaya-sutraf In other words, what 
is its systematisation-period, as distinguished from 
its redaction-date 1 In order to clear the ground for 
this enquiry it is first necessary to ask what is 
specially Naiyaijika in the Nydya doctrine. For its 
physics and physiology and psycholo^ are not speci- 
fically its own, being from the first indistinguishable 
from those of its sister-rfastra, the Vaide^ika. What 


‘Keith, ILA, p. 36. The only penllel he gives is NS IH. ii. 14 — 
lS = Ved. S. II. 1 24 But this is ody the ' stodt example ' of cards arising 
from milk, and doee not amount to evidence. The BhagavadfltS 18.6, 16.15, 
speaks of a bTahma-tUTa and vedSnta-hft. 

‘op. etc. p. 34. "Kontda declares that the soul u not proved by 
acripture alone, that the body is not compounded of three or five elements , 
and his use (rf avtdyS ‘ignorance’, and pratyagStman ‘individnal self is 
remmisomit of the Brahma SStra ". — ^The terminology a*’d the doctrines men- 
tioned may well be earlier than the VedSnta Sht’a. 

‘Ved. a 3. fi 17 is a sneer at the Vattegika, not at the NySya. 

'See footnote 1 p. 98 <n/ra. 
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eharacterises it specifically appears to be primarily 
its derelopment of the ‘ nyaya ’ or five-membered 
method of demonstration : and, in connection with 
this, its insistence on four sources of knowledge, 
corresponding to the first four members of its demons- 
trative formula, or ‘ sylli^ism The emphasis 
which it laid on the independent status of testimony 
as a means of proof made it in theory more ‘ orthodox ’ 
than the Vaiie^ika, which nominally recognised only 
perception and inference as sources of knowledge • 
and, thoi^h in practice the difference was small, this 
may have been the decisive advantage which enabled 
the younger Mstra to supplant, as it did, the elder : 
of which it may perhaps fairly be called a revised 
version. The importance of the Nyaya therefore is 
in its doctrine of the pramavm, or sources of proof, 
and in its formulation 'of the nyaya, or method of 
demonstration, from which it took its name. It is 
therefore correct to regard the Nyaya as. above all 
else, a school of logic. 

The question then amounts to this. When does 
logic, as taught in the Nydya-sutra, first make its 
appearance? There is a reference in the Mahabha- 
rata which is quite definite : — 

paficdvayamyuktasya vdkyasya gumdosarit^. 

“Knowing the virtues and defects of the five-mem- 
bered syllogism.” It is not possible to doubt® that we 
have here a reference to the specific Nyaya doctrine 


^Qaoted by VidyibbOfaqa m hu NySya SHtra of OoUma, p rvi. 
The reference u, MahSbhSrata, rabliSparva, adhySya 6 (11 y. B) The eame 
peauge hM a reference to the Bomans , which anggeats a late date 

*VidyBbh1Ifai>a oitee aeyeral other paaaages from the MahSbhiraUi 
which refer to a tarktUUHra, tarkavidyS, httudMra, dnelfcytfcl nyHyafikyi, dto. 
But in none of theae can we be quite aure that the reference la to our NySya 
ayatem. The reberence may be to rationaliaing and acentical methoda au^ 
aa certainly eziated in very early timea. — ^Manu m one place ezoommunicatea 
the twiee-bom aeeptio and cntio of the eedc who from rehanoe on ‘httuill*- 
Irq’ deapiaea irutt and amyti ■ and Knllilka Bhatta explaina tbia aa a reference 
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of demonstration. But it <loe8 not help up to carry 
the date of the system any further back, seeing that 
the present redaction of the MaMbharata may be as late 
as 200 A.D. 

In the medical works of Su^ruta and Caraka, and 
in the Arthaiaatra attributed to Kau^ilya, there 
are lists of tantrayukti, that is to say methodological 
technical terms used in the particular tantra or iaatra : 
and one of these, — ^the tantrayukti of anumata, i.e., the 
principle of tacit acceptance, ‘ what is not denied is 
admitted’ — is quoted and used by Vatsyayana*. 
The names of some of the tantrayukti figure in the 
terminology of the Nyaya* : but the accounts given 
in the lists themselves do not tally with the meanings 
which the Nydya assigns to the terms, and the lists 
are clearly independent of the Nydya. There is no 
trace of system underlying these collections of more or 
less technical terms, and nothing of logic in them. 
— Thete is however a section in Caraka’s work devoted 


to CSrvSka and other acaptioa (Mann II. 11). In other placee he inaiata on the 
use of tarka — not conflicting with veda and dharmadSstra — as essential (XU. 
106), enjoins the study of Snvikpla StmavtdyS on a king (Vn 48), and aaya 
that battukoa tarki sbonld be among the members of a partfod (XII 111) 
None of these passages need refer to the logic of the Nydya satra • although 
Vatsy&yana seems to refer to ManufmjU VII 48 when he claims that the 
Nydya is dnnihftkf itmavtdyd (N. Bh p 7 1 4) — A passage in Eautilya's 
ArthaioHra throws together under the name of invikfiki the Yoga, Sdikkhya, 
and Lokdyata. 

'NBh p 16 1 9 paramatam aprattftddham anumatam iti ht tantra- 
yukU^ Vidyftbhfl^fla, HIL pp 24—26 

’e g prayojana, saiMaya, mryaya, paddrtha, upamana, arthdpaUt, 
pratanga, ekdnia and anakartta, hatvartha, apadaia, uddaia, ntdardana, 
vtparyaya. 

Each list gives definition with examples Bndmta’s examples are taken 
from medicine, Eantilya's from his own idatra. The lists do not agree in the 
meanings attached to the technicalities m all cases. Thus Budmta saja 
anena kdrayanaty apadaiah — Yatkdpadidyata madharana na ilaantd ‘ bhtvar- 
dhate. Eantiln says eesm asSe dha tty apadaiah ■ and he illustrates it by a 
quotation endmg tU Kauitlyah, See Sudmta, ultaratantra 61, Canka, 
atddhtalhdna, 19, Xotifilya arthaidatra iSth adhikardrta of 1st adhySya 
(Mysme edn. p. 424). 
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to strictly logical conceptions, the teaohii^ of which 
p^aps represents a popular version of tibe NjfSya, 
divest of all subtleties and adapted to the nn<kr- 
standing of the layman^ But liere again the date 
of Garaka’s work in its preset form is so uncertain 
that the passage does not help towards fixing the sys- 
tematisation-period of the Ny&ya. The same may 
be said of a supposed reference to the Ny&ya in the 
Milinda'poffLha, where King Milinda (Menander of 
Bactria, c. 150 b.c.) is said to have been versed in 
S&ihkhya, Yoga', Niti, and Vaidesika. Niti, in the 
context, may mean Ny&ya; though the use of the word 
in this sense is perhaps without a parallel. 

In the older literature, that is, in works to 
which a date definitely prior to the Christian era 
can be assigned, there is complete absence of 
reference to the Nyaya as a system, though the word 
ny&ya occurs either in the general sense of a decision 


’Vid^bbQfSQs'a ansgestios that it embodies “ the principal doc- 
trines of invtkfiki, possibly m propounded by Medhttithi Qsntsma ” has 
nothing to recommend it (HIL p. 36 VidytbbOsnQs distinguishes two 
snthors of Nyiya doctrine— Oautams end Ah^ptde — ^tbe letter much later 
than the former). VidySbhtl^na holds that Medbltithi was another name for 
Oantama (or Ootama). But the only grounds for this assertion would seem to 
re the mention in the Mahabhi’aia (Santiparcan, 866) of a Jfedhatithir mafid- 
prajllo Onutamtu taposf, and the r^erence m BhSsa's PraUmi (p. 19) to a 
tiedhiUther Nydyadistram. There is nothing to show that the UeAabhirata 
■age had any oonnection with the legendary founder of the Nyiya • and 
Bhba's reference, according to Barnett {BulleUn of the hond'in School of 
Onental Studiss, 1994, p. 6W) is to a late Manuhhiliya by an author named 
MedhMiikt. See also F. W. Thomas m JBAS. 1926, p. 107. 

*See note 1 to page 8, above. Yoga cannot mean Vaciofika here, 
seeing that Fatisftha is separately mentioned. — ^There seems to be no reason 
to take niti in any other than Oie usual sense of nltt-^astrc. SSifikhya 
and yoga here may have the wider signifioanoe which Edgerton would 
give to the terms see note 9 to page 8, above. Tlie passage would 
tten refer to the doctrine of salvation by knowledge, the doctrine 
cf aalvatko by works, the soieoce of government, a^ the Faiisftha 
pdiilosi^y. That is, of the philosophical systems or io« now hoes them, it 
refers to one only. This supports the view above snggeeted as to the piiciity 
U the Faiisftha to the other (developed) systems. If the author of Uie 
IfJItMla-paAha had known the Nytya then would have been EiKue tiaoe of 
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or conclusion, or in the special sense of Mimifksa 
principles\ The Buddhist Pali Canon gives the 
in^ression of belching to a pre-logical phase of 
thought : and this is true even of ■ the KatMvatthu, 
in which we find some terms which ■ are familiar as 
technicalities of the Nydyo system, e.g. pratijM, 
tipanaya, nigraha, nigamana, upaim. It cannot be 
said that these are not used as technical terms, for 
their application is systematic* : but they are not 
technical terms of syllogistic analysis. They are used 
in connection with a stereotyped scheme of discussion 
which is applied with wearisome iteration to a 
variety of topics. The debate has in the first instance 
five phases ; each phase is an argument in itself ; and 
the fourth and fifth phases are called respectively the 
upanaya and the nigamana. The first phase is called 
anuloma, the second pratikarma (patikamma) , and the 
third nigraha. The five phases together constitute 
the first nigraha. Then follows a second nigraha; 
with five similar phases except that the first phase is 
now pratyanlka (paccanika) instead of anuloma. Six 
other ‘ nigrahas ’ follow, in two sets of three : the first 
set of three being modifications of the first nigraha 
by insertion of the words ' everywhere, ’ ‘ always 
‘ in all cases ’ : the second set of three being corres- 
ponding modifications of the second nigraha. These 
eight nigrahas appear to constitute a dialectical 
whole (KV I i. 1 — 16) : a five-phased aigument pro, 


■Keith, ILA, pp. 10-11 

■Keith m ILA 18-14 ipeeki of theee u teimi “ which later is 
Gautama 'e locic are technical terma, but which at this period have their more 
general seiue" ■ but in hu Buddhist Phtlosophy pp. S)3-t be wntee in tbia 
connection " we maf anppoae a oontemporar; l^m, but nothing of it ia 
said ". VidySbhtlaaha, BIL pp 384—340, gives a sample of the KcdMuatthu 
method d cUapntation in oimneotion with which these terms are oaed. — The 
KathSvaUhu has been translated under the title Potnfs of Controversy (Fall 
Text Society, 1016 . edited m the tame senee of pnblications, 1604—7), and a 
note on its ‘ logic ' by Aung n oositribnted to the preface. 
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a five-phased argument contra, three modes of the pro 
argument, and three modes of the contra argument^ 
There is method here — ^too much of it* — but it is in 
no way comparable to the method of the Nyaya. A 
truer paraUel is to be found m the ten-membered 
debate (miscalled ‘syllogism’) as stereotyped by the 
Jaina Ic^ician BhadrabS.hu, ^ and probably in the ten- 
membered method which Vatsyayana attributes to certain 
methodologists (naiyayika). The Kathavatthu, in fact, 
so far from proving that logic existed in the third 
century b.c.,* is an indication that it did not 
exist : for, if it had existed, this cumbrous method- 
ology could hardly have remained in use. It further 
indicates that logic was preceded by attempts to 
schematise discussion, attempts which were inevitable 
in view of the habit of organised public discussion 
which prevailed in early India, but which could not 
succeed until the nerve of argument had been separated 
from the irrelevances in which the early methodology 
obscured it, and plainly exposed in a formulation of 
the syllogism®. that was first done a genuine 

logical analysis began to exist. But there must have 
been a period of tentative groping after logical 


‘It i» worth while to point ont that the number of the phases in a 
rugraha corresponds to the number of members m the NaiySytka syllogism, 
and that the upanaya-pbase and nigamono-pbase m the nigraha are fourth 

and fifth phases, just as the upanaya and mgamana are fourth and fifth 

members ol the syllogism 

‘In Yirtue of its method the KathSvatthu is lusulferably tedious 
•VidySbhflwa, MIL pp. 106-167 

‘The date claimed by late Buddhist tradition for the KathSvatthu 
•It IS of oourse a true observation of Ixxrke that Ood t d rrt n ake 
men barely two-legged animals and leave it to Aristotle (or Akyapgda) to 
make than rational. Children and savages reason as well as lomcians on 
matters that concern them But to do a thing is not to know how it is done 
Aristotle and AksapBda showed bow reasoning is done; thereby teaching, not 
indeed how to reason, but how to argnt The syllogism is not the universal 
form of reasoning ■ but it is the universal form of argument and its formula- 
tion marks the transition from a pre-Iogical to a logical method of argument. 
In other words it marks the transition from a stage of culture m which p^le 
can talk irrelevantly to a stage in which irrelevance is not tolerated Early 
argument u incredibly irrelevant and tanioiogons. 
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method before it was achieved. This period is marked 
by a work like the Kathivatthu, which is claimed Iby 
later tradition to belong to the age of Atoka, c. 260 
B.C., and may be much later. Assuming that the 
Buddhist culture of the period was not inferior to 
contemporary Brahmanical culture,* we can assert 
that logic did not yet exist in India at Idle period of 
which the Kathdvatthu is representative : though some 
of the terms which afterwards became vehicles of 
genuinely logical conceptions were already being used 
systematically* in connection with a methodology 
which was not yet logical, and which may not un- 
reasonably be thought to have been separated by 
several generations from the beginnings of logic proper. 
But by the time of Nagarjuna (whose Mndhvamika 
Karikd is a really powerful piece of dialectic^ thought 
and discussion had been completely loqicised : and he 
uses terms* which are definitely technical terms^ of 
logic proper. His date is still somewhat indefinite. 
Ui places him about 113-213 a.d., on a computation 
of dates given by Kumaraiiva and his Chinese 
disciples*. Keith however, with Jacobi, assigns 
him to a date about 200 a.d., on the ground that 


'It b« Buggeated that s vernacnlw Rectariiui literature like the 

BuddbiBt Pah Cenon was m foct provincial and representative of a 'ower 
stratum of contemporary culture. 

’Other terras in the Kathivatthu which ore significant are : lah^atut 
yuktikathA (discussion based on argument from the marks or properties of the- 
thing) ; tacanoAodhona (clearing up the statement, which considers ‘ the 
extension of the subject in relation to its predicate '~HIL p. 288), Auddhi- 
ktuathAyandana, and upamisaihAyandana (simple comparison and analogical 
comparison?) Bee XF I i 129 nod 187, BIL 237 and 288 

*e.g. the use of addhyatama in MK IV 8-9. I am not sure whether 
the term is used here as the Nydya attra nses it. The Kirikia are difficult 
to interpret and donand intensive study. But that it is a genuinely logical 
conception is certain. 

' ‘III, yP, p 18, Kumirajlva went to China m 401 A u and waa 
the earliest translator mto Chinm ot the work* of XSggrjuna, Iryadeva, and 
others. He was the chief trausiator of the works of the SflMyavOda (Pi, 
VP, p. 8 p. 2, and p. 42 n. 1). 
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Jityadeva, who was apparently a younger contem- 
uses ... the words roii and vsram, showing 
therefore a knowled^ of Greek astrology which can 
liardly be supposed to have reached India in this form 
before 200 a.d.”‘ 

This muhh may perhaps be taken as proved, that 
It^fic proper did not exist in India before 200 b c.* 
and that it had come into existence by 200 a.d. 
somewhere between these dates the Vaiie^ika and the 
Nydya were systematised; the VaUesika being the 
earlier of the two. Ui* argues that the Vaiieiika 
cannot have been systematised before 300 b.c. or after 
18 A.D. : — ^not before 300 b.c.,. because the 
Kau^Ulya ArthaSdstra includes only the Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, and Lokdyata under philosophy’ (dnvik^ikiY : 
and not after 18 a.d., bemuse Vaile^ika doctrines 
were imported into Jainism in the sixth schism, of 
which the date is said to be 18 a.d.' The reasons 

f 'ven have been criticised on the ground that the 
autUiya is no authority for so early a period, and 
that the Jaina chronology and tradition is uncertain. 
And the mention of the VaUesika svstem in the 
MahdvibhSsaSdstra which is traditionally connected 


>Keiih, BP, p. 329. 

*Tbe diffflrenoMi opinion u to the chronologj of the PSh Buddbiet 
Canon are each that it is almost useless to base any argument upon it. 
TThe date 900 bo is on the assumption that the form of the Ka*Mvatthu is 
representative of Aiokan culture. 

•VP. 88— S8 Hu argument (pp. 18—88) connecting the origins 
uf the Vatileftlca with earlier speculations — ^the^ can hardly M called pbilo- 
soidues — ^is suggestive. Some of these ‘ lost philosophies ' (so to speak) were 
prwably fathn^ by Brmhmanic tradition on the Lokiyata or CinSka school 
and some of them are possibly to be found in the strange assortment of 
.doctrmes reviewed m the first Shniko of the fourth adkyiya of the Nyiya- 
*hbra. See Qopinatha Kavirai's mtrodnction to .Thi's ixanslation of the 
Ifyiyt, 8-13. 

•In thu Ul follows Oldenberg and Jacobi. Keith objects that the 
Kc«(tllys u probably a work of several oentunes after Obnst.— Kven so, 'it 
cloarly embodies much older matter, and thu definition of onelitfikt is a case 
in pi^t. Yoga heN might mean VaiJefifca. See p. 8 n. 1, above. 

Tha Jamas say that Bohagntta, Uie chief schismatic, is m fact the 
dotmder of the Voi^efifeo system. 
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with Kanin’s, Couxioil in. the hrst c^tury a,d., aiid 
in Aiivaght^’s S&MlamHra, , would , be more helpful 
if the dates of these works were more definite. The 
same may be said of the mention of the Vaiie^ika in 
the MUindapaffha^. Nevertheless the indications, 
such as they are, point to the banning of the first 
century A.o. as the latest date for the systematisation 
of the Vaiie^ika. It does not seem possible to arrive 
at any more definite conclusion than this. It seems 
likely that the VaUe^ika system had been systematised 
into a form very like that of the existing sutra^ by 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and that 
its by no means undeveloped doctrine of inference and 
fallacy became the basis of the formulation of demons- 
tration which is the specific achievement of tho 
fiy&ya school, somewhere between the beginning of the 
Christian era and the end of the second centu^ after 
Christ. 

But there is another strain in the Nyaya besides 
the Vaiiesika. The elaborate organon of logic and 
dialectic which it contains ends, as Aristotle’s organon 
ends, with a book on sophisHci elenchi ijati, and 
nigrahasthdna). The school had to deal with an 
ingenious dialectic of sceptism which had its origin 
in early speculations', but achieved its most cons- 
picuous form in the iunyavada or nihilist doctrine of 
Buddhism : a doctrine which found its most perfect 
expression in the Mddhyamika Sutra of Ndg&rjuna, 
although he need not be thought to have been its first 


’There u no trece of logioel oonceptirau, h the Nviya nnderetandi 
logic, in the IftUniiapayiha. We mey infer from it thnt et the tune when Sie 
balk of thnt work vw written logic did not yet ezut in India. 

*See Ui, VP, m. 33-98 and hia footnote 3 to p. 38. One of Uie eorW 
ipecolatort, Bafljaya Yelatthi-ratta layi : " If yon ask me idMther there ia 
another world— well, if I thon^ there were, I ehonld say lo. But I don't eay 
10 And I don't thmk it u ^ns or tbna. And I don't think it la otherwise. 
And I don't deny it." (cited by Ui, Joe. mJ., from 8BB -rai, ii, p. 71). 
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syetematiser'. And, besides this, therS was the 
«^y methodology of debate of the piie-l<^ical period, 
with its stereotyped formulae of discussion — ^ten- 
membered ‘ny&yos' and the like — ^Which preceded tlie 
paUcdvatfavavdkya, the five-membered syllogism of the 
Ny&ya. The genuinely It^cal formulation of demons- 
tration given in the Nydya supplanted these cumbrous 
forms; but not without being influenced by them. 
There were historical, rather than logical, reasons for 
the fact that the Naiydyika, syliogism had five 
members : and the Nydya certainly owes many of its 
technical terms to the early methodologists. But none 
the less the logic of the Nydya is a new creation. With 
the pa^dvayavavdkya India began to argue logically 
for the first time. The Nydya can therefore justly 
•claim to be an epoch-making work ; or at least an 
epoch-marking work. 

SECTION 2. THE NTiTABHlSTA OP VlTSYlTANA 

The earliest extant commentary on the Nydya-sfitra 
is the Bhdsya of Vatsvayana, who is sometimes called 
Paksilasvamin. As it does not reply to criticisms 
which we know that Vasubandhu brought against 
the Nydya-sutra, and as it is itself cited and criticised 


•Keith, BP, p. 280 “ We need not, of conree, take senouBly the con- 
ception of Ntgftrjnna ae the creator of the SOnyavBda philoeoph^ " There- 
fore referencee to the SinyavIhUt m the NySyaidtra are not neceeaanlj refer- 
encee to Nigtrjnna nnlesa the phraeee in N8 which are parallel to phraeei 
in MK first originated with NSgSnnnB. It is possible to regard them as 
'* tags ' which are repeated by Nigtrjnna from earlier Sunyavida writers ; m 
wht^ case VidyBbhhfaps's argument for the priority of tfigSTjuna to the 
NS passages m question, and Jacobi's assumption that the date of NSg&r]una 
gires the earliest limit for the composition of the NySyatiUra, fall to the 
groimd NagBrjuna in his DaiabhBmtvthhSsUIMTa refers to the Sitkkhya, 
Yoga, and VaUefika : but it is hardly safe to inter from this that the Kyiyc 
as a system had not yet mriginated— for Vatisfifca doctrines are so similar to 
NySga that separate mention of the later may have been felt to be unnecessary, 
^e question of the relation of NBgbqima to the NySya (a) as a system 
(b) as the present iStra, must, it would seem, be left open sull 
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by Vasubandhu’s disciple Dinnaga, it must be prior 
to both these Buddhist writers. It has been argued 
that it must be ^arated by a considerable period 
from the systematisation of the Nyaya because it gives 
alternative explanations which prove that the sense 
of the sutras had already in some cases become obscure. 
And it speaks of the sutrak&ra as a {NBh p. 68 
1. 7), which implies that the system had already suc- 
ceed^ in surrounding itself with the halo of a 
legendary antiquity : but this perhaps proves little, 
for no system could hope for a hearing without the 
fiction of antiquity : and therefore any system would 
be bom old, so to speak. Another very interesting 
line of argument, first put forward by Windisch*, 
has found general acceptance. It is based on the fact 
that there are embodied in the Bhasya certain sutra- 
like ‘ sentences on which the Bhasya comments, but 
yet which do not appear to have for the author of 
the Bhasya the status of sutras, and are in general 
not classed as sutras by the later commentators (though 
in particular cases there is difference of opinion). 
The view put forward by Wmdisch is that these 
* sentences ’ are citations made by the Bhasya from 
an earlier commentary on the sutras ■ which would 
imply a considerable interval of time between the 
sutras and the Bhasya. But three considerations may 
be urged in this connection : 

(1) There are in Uddyotakara’s Vdrtika and 
Pra^astapada’s Bhasya a large number of passages 
which convey precisely the same impression as these 
"sentences’ in the Nydya-bhdsya : that is to say, these 
works also contain statements of sf^^ra-like brevity 
which are then commented on or amplified by the text. 
It has not been suggested in the case of these two 
works that the preliminary brief statements are citations 

'E. Wmdisoh Ober dot NySfabhitva, Letpttg, 1888. 
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from eaxlier commeijtaries. . Of course thej may be. 
But does it not seem more likely that we. are here 
confronted with a trick of style, common to the 
older schools, — the trick or mannerism of first con- 
densir^ a meaning into an aphorism, and then ex- 
plaining it? The habit of commenting may be sup- 
posed to have become so engrained that a writer felt 
the need of a text to everything he wrote. This 
characteristic of ‘ Bha^as ’ is recognised by Indian 
tradition — “SHtr&rtho varnyate yatra padq,ih sutrd- 
nusdribhih, smpaddni ca varnyante, hhd^yam hha§- 
yavido viduh. ' ’ 

(2) The BhS^a never refers to an older commen- 
tator, and does not mark these ‘ sentences ’ as quota- 
tions with an iti. The iti, — ^where ‘ iti ’ is used — 
follows the explanation, and not the ‘ sentence ’ ex- 
plained. It is the iti which means ‘ that is to say ’ : 
and which would be used by a writer amplifying even 
his own epigrams or apophthegms. — Of course it may 
be used to mark an explanation of some one else’s 
apophtliegms. But there is no need to suppose that 
this is so. 

(3) On the other hand there is an obscure passage 
in which the author of the BhO^ya himself draws 
attention to the relation between one of these ‘ sen- 
tences ’ and a s&tra which follows in the immediate 
context. The ‘ sentence ’ is the first of three em- 
bodied in the Bh&^a on NS. II. i. 11, and runs : — 

OPAIiABDHIHBTOR UPALABDHTVISAYAByA CARTHASYA PUR- 
VaPABASAHABHAVANIYAMAD YATHARTHADAR^ANAM VI- 

bhagavaoanam. This means that “as there is no 
fixed rule that processes of iqiprehension should 
in all cases precede, or in all cases follow, or in all 
cases be simidtaneous with, the objects apprehended. 
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we assert precedence or i^uence or simultaneity in 
any particular case according as experience dhows this 
that or the other alternative to be true This is, 
as Vatsyayana says, the solution {samddhi) of the 
difficulty put by the objector^ (NS. II. i. 8 — 11). 
But it is not given at once by the sutrakdra, who 
retorts, in sutra 12, that the Bauddha's own proof 
will be exposed to just this dilemma; in siitra 13, that 
if all proofs are invalid, the Bauddha's proof is in- 
valid; and in sfitra 14, that if on the other hand the 
Bauddha's proof that all proofs are invalid is itself 
valid then it is not true that all proofs are invalid! — 
Then comes sutra 15 : TRAiKiLYAPBATiSEDHAd ca 
dABDAD Atodyasiddhivat tatsiddhbh — “and there is 
no denying the three time-relations, since this is establish- 
ed; as the musical instrument is established from its 
sound”. Vatsyayana explains this rather ambiguous 
siitra as giving precisely the same solution of the difficulty 
as that given in the ‘sentence’ cited above and embodied 
in his comment on sutra 11. — ^Why then are the ‘sen- 
tence’ and the sutra given in different places? Vatsya- 
yana himself raises the difficulty : and the mere fact of his 


'The objector is a MSdhyamika, and he le arguing that the very 
notion of proof mvolTea self-contradiction He puts forward a dilemma baaed 
ca the thm possible time-relations between pramina (means of apprehension 
tsupalabdhihetu) and prameya (apprehended object =upaIabdbtotfava) If 
perception is supposed to exist before the percept, then perception cannot arise 
.rom contact with its object — for the object does not yet exist if after, then 
the snpposed antecedent object cannot be identified with the percept — a percept 
being that which u being perceived ff nmultaneouely , then we ought not to 
get successive apprehensions of the colour, scent, taste, etc of the object — 
since these are snpposed to oo-exist at one and the same time m the object 
^i.e. there should not bo a subjective order of presentations different from the 
objective order of existences )-—SCtra 8 statra the general nature of the 
dilemma ■ pratyakfUdfnSm apratrUtpyath traxkalySexddef^ SlUrat 9, 10 and 
11, state the three branches of this dilemma. 

Vioasiiati Midra attributes the dialectic to the Madhyamtka at IfVT 
p. 261 1. 1 and p. 249 1. 8. In the latter passage he gives an exposition of the 
Madhyamtka positioii, which is cited by Fonssin in a note to p. 67 (rf hie 
edition of the Madhyamtka KSrtka Fonssin says ■ “V attitude dee pluloe(<phte 
Bouddhtquet eet ertpliquie aeeo pricmort ". 
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doing BO has been taken to indicate that in hia view the 
twd Btatements stand on the same level*. He does not 
however seem to have treated the ' sentence ’ as 
a s&tra^. On the other hand it seems that he 
does not offer it merely as a part of the Bh&^a, 
that is, as pait of his own comment. Nor does 


’Note to vol u □ 46 of Jfafi's tnnslatioD Dr. that 

ViUj&jrana Memi to imply that the ‘ sentence ' and the stUra “ stand on the 
same level, hting the work of the tame tenter ”. But had VKtsySyana defi- 
nitely thotwht of the ‘ aehtence ’ as being the loorde of Gautama he would 
have uushi&d it m his satrapdtHa , which be does not seem to do —Dr. JhS 
raises the general question of these ‘ sentences ' in this note He postpones 
consideration of it to the Introduction. In the Introduction (contribute by 
Paij^t Qopmfitha Kavirija) Wmdiach's view is accepted (p IS). 

What VitsySyana says is • “Why is this said agamf For the purpose 
of connection with what hew been said before that is, m order that the 
statement made before to the effect that ‘ the^ is no fised rule that processes 
of apprehension must precede, follow, or be simultaneous with, the appre- 
hended object’, might be understood to arise from the present statement’’, 
(The first clause may mean *' Why agam is this said? ’’ And the phrase 
tadUaheamutthinam is ambiguous in respect of the pronouns. Uddyotakara’s 
paraphrase at NV p 194 is equally dubious) ’’ The fact is that the r«t has 
In view the fact that there is no fixed rule, and so he here rejects the denial 
of the three tune-relations — a denial grounded on the supposition that there 
18 a fixed rule (owyomadurfS khole ayam ffr ntyamena prattfedlMih firatya- 
eofte) . . He gives an illustration of one mode (of the three possible 
tune-relations) in the words ‘ as a musical instrument from the sound ’ . 
Because this is mtended as an illustration, the illustrations of the other two 
modes are to be supplied from what has been eaid before. — Why was that 
not stated here? — ^Brause what has been said before is being explained. 
The meanmg had to be cleared up some way or other,— whether it be cleared 
np here or there makes no difference ”, 

It IS difficult to get at the meanirm of this passage V&caspati Miira 
says • " Ho puts an objection to the reamng of tbu (sfitra 16), m the words 
• why IS this said? ’. If he has on bis own responsibility already stated the 
foreo of this etltra, there is an end to a eOtrafitha altogether (i e there is no 
use m having eBtrae at all, if we are gomg to anticipate the sfltro’s mean- 
ing before the sCtro is stated) He replies that what was then said was not 
said by hun as something over and above the eBtra (utelUram), but was just 

the meaning of the sCfra itself and that bis eOtrapBtha is meant to show that 

t^ IS the case.” The VSriika raises the question— why did he depart from 
the lOtro-orier and sire hit comment in the pre'ions jpassaie. That is, why 
was not that comment given here, under silfro 16 f The answers tbs 

in the words ‘ The meaning hod to be mternreted some way or other— 
wdiether hero or there is no matter This comment seems to mdicate that 
in Vioaspati’s view the ’ sentence ’ is just a part of the BMfgo 

See also p. 49, footnote 1. 

•Dr. dhA notes that the ‘ sentence ’ appears as a stltra in the sfltra- 
patna attached to one of his MSS, and that the commentary Bhitya-coudra 

ai^wars to regard it as a efttra. But VCcaspati MUra’s NyayaiBatahaudha 

ooes not give it as a sfitrs, nor does Dddyotokara treat it as such. 
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the suggestion that these sentences are citations 
from an earlier commentator meet the special pro- 
blem of this passage. In what sense then was it 
that the ‘ sentence ’ and the sutra stood on the same 
level ? 

It seems to me that what Vatsyayana says implies 
some such state of affairs as this. — ^He had to deal 
with a mass of material which formed the tradition of 
the school and which existed largely in siitra form. 
There was already a doubt as to how much of this was 
to be called ‘ sutra ’ and treated as the very words of 
an already legendary founder. There were also 
differences of opinion as to the interpretation of some 
of these traditional formulae There is nothing to 
show that before Vatsyayana’s time there existed any 
standard sutra'patha ' and commentary The two 
things go together • for it would be impossible to con- 
struct a sutra/pdtha without at the same time giving 
an interpretation Others may have essayed the ta^ 
of redaction and interpretation of the school tradi- 
tion ; indeed every teacher must have done it in some 
degree. But Vntsyavana’s work presents itself as 
the first standard redaction and interpretation : and 
there is nothing to show that anything except a 
relatively fluid tradition preceded him. There would 
be a certain amount of aphoristic tradition in the 
school which for one reason or another he would feel 
to be the meaning, though not the ipsissima verba of 
the r§i. These he would exclude from his sUtrapdtha. 
but include in his Bhd^a : not as citations from any 
definite author, but a,s the heritage of the school and 
as carrying an authority only less than that of the 
Sutras themselves. Such appear to be some of the 
‘ sentences ’ embodied in the Bh&^a. And it is in 
this sense that some of the ‘ sentences ’ and the gfLtras 
“ stand on the same level ”, — ^not as being the woric 
of the same vn'iter ; but as belonging to the same body 
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of tradition and as being no less representative of the 
intention. That Vateyayana himself was the 
author of anv of the sutras seems highly improbable. 
But as a redactor he would have a certain latitude, 
and would be dealing with a body of teaching which 
had grown up over a considerable period of time and 
which included comparatively recent developments 
within tbe school. After one or two generations what 
was new would begin to be indistinguishable from 
what was old, — especially as any new argument would 
always be put forward as part of what the r^i 
meant even if he did not say it : and the fact that he 
did not say it would very rapidly be lost sight of in a 
fluid tradition. There was probably little or no deli- 
berate interpolation : and yet Vatsyayana’s redaction 
would embody as sutras doctrines which had in fact 
entered the tradition of the school within only two or 
three generations of his own date. Some of these 
sfitras stand for teachii^ which arose in oppo- 
sition to the Madhyamika doctrine, and perhaps 
(though this is far from certain) in opposition to 
Nagarjuna himself. If we suppose this teaching to 
have arisen even as late as 200. a d. there would be 
nothing to prevent Vatsyayana from including it in 
his sUtrapHtha about a hundred years later. So far 
then as this argument goes he could have done his work 
of redaction and comment as early as 300 a.d. And 
this date will allow for priority to Vasubandhu and 
Dinn^a, even if we place these teachers in the earliest 
period which has (been assigned to them, namely, 
c. 360 and 400 a.d., respectively. 

SECTION 8 PnAftASTAPiDABHiSVA AND THE FBAlttNA- 
SAMUCCATA OP DINNiGA 

There is a period of upwards of three centuries be- 
tween VRtsyavana and the next Naiydyika commenta- 
tor, TJddyotakara. The interval saw a remarkable 
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development of logical doctrine which apf^rs to have 
been due in part to the rise of a Buddhist school of 
logic and in part to the elaboration, by Vai^e^ka com- 
mentators, (5 the comparatively simple logical con- 
ceptions embodied in the Vaide^ka S&tra. The de- 
velopment was in the direction of a formal logic (as we 
should call it), and is characterised by the explicit 
formulation of a Canon of Syllogism, in the form of 
the Trairupya or ‘ three characters ’ of a valid middle 
term; and by a syllogistic, and a classification of 
fallacies, largely baaed on this canon. When logic 
passed into the hands of schools which recc^ised only 
two instruments of knowledge — ^perception and reason- 
ing — instead of the four recognised by the Ny&ya 
school, there ceased to be any real reason for retaining 
the first and fourth members of the five-membered 
nydya or method of demonstration • for, as Vatsyayana 
teaches, the value of the first member is to lend 
authority to the demonstration, and of the fourth to 
contribute some (not very clearly conceived) analogical 
factor to the argument. Schools which rejected au- 
thority and analogy as independent means of proof 
would naturally find no function for the ‘ Proposition ’ 
and the ‘ Application,’ and would therefore tend to a 
three-membered syllogism. The logic of this period 
is not altogether consistent in this respect : it con- 
tinued, for example, to recc^ise authority, in admit- 
ting False Proposition as an independent class of 
fallacy. And it did not altc^ther reject the five- 
membered syllogism, but contented itself with draw- 
ing a distinction between inference as drawn by one- 
self and inferential apprehension as conveyed to 
others. The latter retained the five-membered form. 
Finally, although the new doctrine formulated the 
third member of the Naiyayika syllogism as a state- 
ment of inseparable connection between abstract 
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characters or universals (atinSbham — the later vySpti}, 
mdi the order of the terms fixed according to a formula 
^dhi) ' whatever is M is P, and whatever is not P is 
not M it still retained the mention of examples 
(which are in fckct an essential element in its formula- 
tion of the trairupya or canon of syllogism), and it 
retained the old name ‘ exemplification ’ {nidar&ana= 
vdahararui) for the third member of the syllogism; 
although this had in fact become a genuine ‘ major 
premise 

Dihnaga’s PmTndrMsamuccaya and Fra^astapfida’s 
Bhd^ya on the Vai^e§ika system are typical works of this 
period ; and the relation between them has been the 
subject of long controversy. The former work is not 
extant in Sanskrit, and the fragments of it quoted by 
Vacaspati Mi^ira and others are not sufficient m them- 
selves to settle the question of DihnSga’s relation to 
Vaiie^ka logic. JacobF took the view that Buddhist 
logic derives from Vai^esika. Stcherbatsky* on the other 
hand argued that Pra^astapada borrowed his logic 
from Dihnaga, and that he made rather disingenuous 
efforts to conceal his obligations. It is however clear 
that Dihnftga, in his attack on the Nydya had a predeces- 
sor in Vasubandhu, whose criticisms of Naiydyika doc- 
trines are several times cited- by Uddyotakara, and who 
is known from Chinese sources to have written speci- 
fically logical works. It has also been held with much 
probability that Pra^astapada had predecessors in com- 
menting on the VaiSesika system : though of this no 
definite evidence is forthcoming. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that a work attributed to Diii- 
nSga by Tibetan tradition imder the title NydyapraveSa. 
the teaching of which sbovrs a similarity to the logic of 
Pra^astapada almost amounting to identity, is assigned 


‘Iniudu Logtit. OSttmgen, Nachtichten, . pp. 458— 

>la /« Mmion, vol v, 19N. 
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by Chinese tradition to another miter, — Saihkara 
Svamin, said to be a disciple of Dihnaga. 

There is very close similarity between the logic of 
Pra^astap&da and that of Diiina^a. Dihnaga ’s date 
shares the uncertainty attaching to that of his master 
Vasubandhu. He may fall anywhere between 400 and 
500 A.D. Suali’s opinion is that Dihnaga and Pra4as- 
tapada are almost contemporaneous*, and that VatsyS- 
yana preceded* both. That Dihnaga’ is later than 
Vatsyayana is definitely proved — if any proof were needed 
— by the fact that the former writer ridicules the appeal 
to the methodological principle (tantrayukti) of tacit 
acceptance (anumata) as employed by Vatsyayana in his 
commentary on I. i. 4. That Pra^astapada is later 
than Vatsyayana becomes almost certain from a com- 
parison of their logical doctrines’, though no passage 
in the former work has yet been found which quite 
definitely refers to the latter. 

Although Uddyotakara writes with constant refer- 
ence to the logic of Dihnaga, it is difficult to point to a 
passage in which he refers to the logic of Pra^astapada. 


* Snail, IrUrodiusione olio rtudw dtlla filotophta Indiana (Pavia, 1918), 
p. 434. Cited by Faddegon, VaUaftha Philoiophy (AniRtetdam 1918) p 16. 

*Snab, p 81. cited by Faddegon, p 606 Bodai argned that 
PrafoBtapIda was earlier than VStaySyana, on the ground that the latter oitea 
78 T 1 . 4, and that thu Bfltro is later than Pralastapfida But this is 
arbitrary. Faddegon's assumption that VS II. ii 33, which Prafestapida 
cites, was interpolated from Nydya-hhStya p. 84 I. 10 is equally arbitrary, and 
cannot be ca. ef a “ jecisive arsn^ent for Scali's opinion ". Bat it seems 
certam that VStsySyana wm earlier than PrafestapSda 

'DidnSga refers to and cntksiaes views very like Prs4astapida's. 
See VidySbhOfspa IIIL p. 379; fragmmit B of DtiatSea; Stcherbatsky, 
Musion, V 170-171, cited by Keith ILA p. 37 footnote, who remarks "That 
Pra4astap&da had piredecessorB is obvious, and it is from one of these doubt- 
less that DiAn&ga borrows the passages ”, The admission that Pradastaplda 
had predecessors weakens Stcherbat^'s arrament (1909) that Pradastapida 
took hu logic from DiAnBga ■ it is possible that both be and DiAnaga derived 
their common doctrmes from these supposed Fosfsftka predecesscn <d Pradas- 
tapida. 

*e.g Pradasta^a's exposition <A the notion of tSmdnyato drffa 
inference seems clearly to belong to a later phase of logical thought um 
Vitsyiy ana’s. The same is true of his formulatiim of syllogism. 
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It is easy to understand that he would tend to avoid 
reference in this connection ; for nearly all the criticisms 
which he directs against Dihnaga woidd be applicable to 
PrafSastapada : and therefore he could not refer to the 
latter, in connection with logical topics, without attack- 
ing the sister-rfdatra. But no one occasions at any 
rate, where it was possible to show that Pra^astapada 
was right and the Buddhist logic wrong, he makes an 
undoubted reference. 

His references to Pra^astapada’s physical and 
metaphysical doctrines are detailed and indubitable*. 
Inde^ there are passages which must be read as com- 
menting rather on Pradastapada than on the Nyaya’‘. 


‘A passage m which Uddyotakara seems to contrast Pra^astapUa’s 
treatment of the topic of praUiMbhtlJia with the Bauddha treatment of it, to 
the advantage of we former He says that * sound is mandible ' is not a 
nroper example of Proposition contradicted by Perception, whereas ‘ fire is not 
hot ' w a proper example and agam that a statement, on the part of a 
Vatiefika, that soiuid is eternal, is not a proper example of Proposition contra- 
diotmg Authority ; whereas the statement ' a Brahman should dnnk spirit ' 
u a proper example Now the two examples which be says are wrong are 
those given in the N yiyapraveia (see Vtdyahh&iana, HIL p 290-291) , and 
the two examples which he says are right, are those given by Prataetapfida 
TBh p. 284). NY p 117, on N5 I i 88 

’See Keith ILA p 26 " He is clearly referred to both m connection 

with the atomic theory and logical doctnne by TJddyotakara” Keith cites 
In support Jacobi, Eneyci of Rel. and Bih , I 201, and Ind Log 484. — Ui, 
p. 17 n 4, gives the following list of parallel passages — 

NY p. 288 and PBh p 288 (on sound) 

NY pp. 819-890 and PBh pp 11, 811 Oirndnya) 

NY p 890 and PBh pp. 14, 824 (tamavSya). 

NY p. 46S Pj3h p 48 WrjW 

NY p. 417 and PBh pp 106-107 (ruptdfnSrh pSlajotpattth) 

•For instance, NV pp 318—822 on NS 11 ii 61 is a defence of 
PrafostapSda’s doctrme of fdmSnya As examples of detailed correapondence 


NY p. 319 1. 8 tcaviyaye tarvatra vartata >t> larvagatety ucyatt. 

PBh p. 811 J. 13 svanyayatarvagatam 

NY p. 819 1 5 leva punor gotvarh vartate? yatra gottanmttto 

'nutyttapratyayo vartate 

PBh p. 811 1 16 anutrtttpratyagakiranam. 

NY p. 310 1. 16 yathi vcutraearmakanbaleyu nUapratyayaf^. 

PBh. p. 811 1 20 yathS parasporoeih^feju oarmavaatrakambaUdtyv 
ekatmSn nUadravyibhuathbandhin riOaih nUam 
<t> pratpaySiiuvTtlth etc 
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That later commentators attributed high antiquity to 
Prafestapada* is shown by the fact that VScaspati 
Mi^ra cites his words (PBh p. 308 1. 6) as p&ramar- 
^avacana (NVT p. 468 1. 8)*. Pra^astapddahha^ya 
was known to Dharmapala (639 — 670 a.d.). and 
Paramartha (499 — 569 a.d.)*- And there are said 
to be even earlier references to Pra^astapada in Buddhist 
writers, notably in Vasubandhu. 

Stcherbatsky has recently^ admitted that the 
views which he put forward fifteen years ago — views 
which were strongly grounded in the evidence then avail- 
able — must be revised m the light of further knowledge. 
He now makes three points : 

(1) idealistic tendencies showed themselves again 
and again in various contexts in the course of Buddhist 
philosophy; 

(2) the sutras of the Nydya which seem to refer to 
the idealism of the vijndnavada can be differently inter- 
preted; 

(3) we have positive proof of the existence of a 
systematic Nydya and Vaiiesika long before Vasuban- 
dhu’s time. 


NV p 322 1 3 halhaih tarht gotvarh gofu variate lUraylUTayibhi 
rena. fcaji vunar lUraySJTaiitbhirafif famacS'.a^. 
tatra vrtttmad eottam, — lamavaya tlVta- 
pratiayahetutvSd ity uktam. 

PBh p 824, 1 19 ayutaexddMvAm adharyndhirabhiUinath yah earn- 
bandha ihapratyayahiiu}}, ta lamavSya^. 

(VS VII u 36 thedam at yatah kSryakBranayoh, ea tatnavSvah. 
Uddyotakara'a phraseology however seems to echo Fratostapftda rather than 
the "sUtra — ^For a later objection see Enmirila SI Virt., anumdna, 100, cited 
below p 906). 

•Vmdhyeivan Prastda Dvivedin (Dnbe) in his preface to the Vie 
Skt. Senes edn of PBh adduces other eTidence to this effect 

’I owe this reference to the list of identified quotations given by 
Oafig&dhara Sistrl Tsilafiga m his edition of the NVT. He gives one other 
citaUon from PBh., viz ,NVT p. 81 1. Ttr.PBh p 269 1. 15 (definition at 
tukha). 

•Di, VP, pp. 74 — 79 and p. 18. 

'Brkenntnutheone und Logtk naeh dtr Lehre der tvdiereii 
Buddhtiien : fibersetzt von Otto Strauss * MQnchen-Neubibetg, 1924. pp 969-7 
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He still holds that VatsySyana in the introduction 
to Nycya-sutra TV 2.26 interprets the sutra as- 
referring to an idealist opponent,^ and he accepts 
the supposed reference as the true interpretation of the 
sutra : but he now believes the reference to be to an older 
idealism, and not to that of Vasubandhu. “ The 
VijMnav&da is as old as the Sunyav&da, or perhaps 
considerably older He therefore now accepts 
(though on different grounds) Jacobi’s statement — 
“We are therefore almost certain that two sutras at 
least, N. D. and V. D., preceded the origin of the 
VijAanavada, or rather its definite establishment”, — 
the ‘definite establishment’ of the Vijndnavada being 
understood to refer to the foundation of it on a logical 
baais by Vasubandhu. 

In connection with his third point — “that the 
Nyiya-Vailesika system is considerably older than the 
later (episteihological) vijn&navdda" , Stcherbatsky 
states that Vasubandhu himself deals with VaUesika 
views on the existence of the soul, and that he cites 
the definition of sarhyoga, not in the words of the 
Vai^e^ika sutra (Ill.ii.^), but in the phraseology of 
Pra^astapada (PBh. p. 139 1. 18 apr&ptayoh praptih 
sarhyogah). He is not prepared to suggest that ^tb 
Pra^tap&da and Vasubandhu derive from an older 
source. He further cites Ui’s statement {Vailesika Philo- 


'NBh p. 383 I. C-Yad tdaih bhavin buddUr Odntya buddhtvmvS 
tantUi manyatt, nuthyi biiddhaya gtSh — “ lot yonr (the NmySytha'iy 

reliance on thonght, and yonr (consequent) statement that the objects of 
thought exist, — answer is that these thoaghta are illusory ”. Stcher- 
batsky however misreads bhdvSn for bhavSn m the first clause, and translates ■ 
Wena aber d* da glaubtt dan u ObftcU auch darm Kirkhch gtbt teenn man 
an dam OrunitaU fnthSlt dan allea Extsttarende (bhivSn) blotte Vontel- 
lung (huddhTr) ut, so (wt dtr antgegmauhaltan doss) dtese (detne VonM- 
lungm) faltehe Vonttllungen sent lofirden (op. oit. p. 969) 

Evan if bhSaSn were the oorreet reading this aroeais to be, linguiat- 
kal'y, a very improbable interpratatbm of oM’in budihfr itrtiya. I do not 
believe that there is any reference to an idealist here, — m spite of Vlcaapatl 
Mitra. 
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sophy, p. 73) that Vasuhandhu in the Buddhagotra-- 
ia^tra refutes a Vaiie^ika doctrine of sound as com- 
prising three moments, a doctrine which is not found 
m the Vaiie^ikas&tra but only in the Bh&^ya, 
“ Pra^astapada is evidently its originator”.' 

From these facts he draws the conclusion that 
Praiastapada was either a predecessor or a amtem- 
porary of Vasuhandhu. The problem of the felation 
between VaUesika and Buddhist logic, therefore, has 
now assumed for him an entirely different form. It 
is no longer a question whether Praiastapada 
borrowed his logic from Dihnaga, or vice versa. The 
suggestion now made is that Vasuhandhu made use of 
Pra^astapada’s logic, and that therefore Dinnaga’s- 
logic IS derived through Vasuhandhu from Pra^as- 
tapada. This however assumes that there was no 
development in the Vaiiestka school between the 
Sutra and Praiastapada, — an improbable assump- 
tion. 

The date of Vasuhandhu. If the date of Vasu- 
bandhu could be determined it would provide an 
invaluable fixed point for the determination of other 
dates. Unfortunately it remains controversial. 
Takakusu,® basing his argument on the biography 
of Vasuhandhu by ParamSirtha, came to the conclu- 
sion that he lived 420—600 a.d. This was generally 
accepted until Noel P4ri* advanced strong reasons 
for carrying the date back a centurv and a half 
earlier. Vincent Smith^ and Keith* accept Pori’s- 


*8toherb»t«ky, Qennm Traml., p. 868 The Teference is to PBh 
p 38T. HsTing now come to regsrd Prefastopid* es an original thmker, he- 
mclines to the -new that hu logic also is not a horrowed thing 

‘On the DaU of Vofubandhu. JBA08 1806; and Bulletin d« I’Seolr 
Franfoue do VExtrime-Onent, 1904, p 87. 

'Bulletin dt I'Scole FranfotM de rExtr«me.Ori«nt, 1911, pp. 889 ff. 
"Early History of India, 8rd edn., pp. 828 — 884. 

•Buddhut Pktlosopht, pp. 166-6. 
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•4»nduBions; but Stcherbatsky^ considers that they 
Are based on the false assumption that there was 
■only one Vasubandhu, whereas in fact there were 
two, — if not three, — ^famous persons of this name. 
One was the great Vasubandhu, a Hlnay&nist 
‘VrddMc&rya Vasubandhu’ who is often cited in 
Tasubandhu’s Abhidharamakoia. A later Vasu- 
bandhu, — commonly called ‘the Bodhisattva 7astt’ — , 
was a Mdhdydnist author of a commentary on Arya- 
deva’s 3ata4dstra : Takakusu’s date is the probable 
■date for him. — ^Until this controversy is decided, it is 
useless to build up an absolute chronology round the date 
of Vasubandhu as a fixed point. 

SECTION 4. TOUTOTAKAEA, AND DHARMAKIETI. 

Uddyotakara must have been either contemporary 
with or prior to the novelist Subandhu, who speaks 


'BnddhiA Eputemology and Logtc, German tranalation, note 420, 
p. 289. See also Central Conception of Buddhtem, 1928, p 2, note 2, where 
Stcberbatak; writea.i " That there were two VaaubandhuB la not ‘ a 
guesa with no eolid hseia ' the Koia actually quotes the opinions of a 
tfddhicirya Vaeubandhu and rejects them (i 13, Tibetan text p 23, 
■ of. Yadonutita’B comment)". Eeith, loc cit , says that Yatomitra’B comment 
ran be read to mean that the author of the Abhidarmakoia refers to 
Vasubandhu, brother of Asanga, but that this suggestion is on the whole 
implausible Stcherbatsky goes on "There remain the dates of the Chmese 
translations of Asanga and Vasubandhu, which alone, if correct, wonld be 
sufficient evidence to assign them to the fourth century Otherwise one feels 
mclined to bring Vasubiuidhu nearer to DiAnSga, whose teacher be was " 
According to Takakusu all the works certainly attributable to Vasubandhu 
were translated into Chinese bertween SOS and 669 There is a iataiaetraffki 
translated in 404, which is of doubtful authorship. Stcherbatsky appears to 
assign this to ibe Vasubandhu for whom he accepts as the most probable date 
that assigned by Takakusu i.e. 420—600 That is why he suggests a doubt as 
to the accuracy of the Chmese statement that it was translated in 404 (if 1 
understand him aright). FSri’s argument rests partly on this, but not 

The Vasubandhu with whom we are concerned is the logician referred 
to by Dddyotakara, and the author of the Tarkaidttra assigned to ‘ Vaan- 
4)aiidhu He was traditionally the teoAer of DiAnSga 
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of him by name in his V&samdatta^. Subandhu in 
turn is complimentarily referred to by Bana, who 
writes as a youthful poet m the later years of Harsa 
(604 — 648) at Thanesar, and is apparently* paying 
a compliment to Subandhu on the recent production 
of his V&savadatta. It may be similarly conjectured 
that Subandhu (writing perhaps about 640 a.d.) is 
honouring a philosopher still livmg at the court of Harsa 
when he speaks of the stability of the Ny&ya as 
being embodied in TJddyotakara.®. And the latter 
conjecture finds some confirmation in a chance phrase- 
used by TJddyotakara in the Vartika (p. 113) : ‘ this 
road leads to Srughna ’. For, as Vidyabhusana points 
out, Srughna was only forty miles distant from 
Thanesar, and must from its position have been an- 
important stage for travellers to or from Thanesar*. 
It is not improbable therefore that TJddyotakara lived 
at ThSnesar in the reign of Harsa. 

TJddyotakara himself tells us that his commentary 
is intended to put an end to the misunderstanding of 
Aksapada’s teaching which had been brought about 
by bad logicians {kutarkika) and Vacaspati Miiira 
explains that these bad logicians are Dihnaga and 
others*. It has been held* that the Bauddha lo- 
gician Dharmakirti was a contemporary of TJddyo- 
takara and is referred to in the Ny&yavartika 
as the author of a Vadavidhi and a V Sdavidhdnatlka 
which TJddvotakara mentions by name'. But 


‘Fitzedward Hall’s edn p iS86 See note 8. 

•Hoffaconta, ucchtlha I (cited by VidyBbhaja?»t 3 I L p 198)— 
Iwolndm agalad darpo nOnam YitavadattayS. 

‘Nydyasthiiim tsoddyotaharasearilpdin 

*Vidy&bhfl?a?B says “ It wae -very probably this route by which 
Hiaen-thsaiif reached Srughna s.D 639” 

*8ee the introductory stanza to NY, and NYT’t comment thereon 

•VidySbhntana, H f.L. p. 134 • Keith, I. Ii. A., p. 98. JBAS 191t 
pp. 601—606 and 1109.3. 

’NY p. 191 1. 9, p 190 1. 6-7. See also p. 166 1. 17 with Jhl’s 
anendat'on • and p. 169 1. 8, where the " graiMuMra ” and " bMfVaWr* "" 
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4here are reasons for identifying the Vdda- 
vidhi with a work which Chinese tradition asserts 
to have been composed by Vasubandhu and of which 
fliuen-tsang — a contemporary of Uddyotakara — says that 
he saw a copy during his travels in India. No other 
reference by Uddyotakara to Dharmakirti and his 
works has b^n adduced : and there are positive indi- 
oations that, although Vacaspati Mi^ra frequently 
extends the application of Uddyotakara’ s arguments 
against Dihnaga so as to make them bear upon Dharma- 
kirti’ s statements, Uddyotakara himself was either 
unaware of or else ignored Dharmakirti’s views. 
Vacaspati Miara is careful to point out that Uddyo- 
takara’s criticism of Dinnaga’s definition of perception 
would not be applicable to Dharmakirti’s revised 
statement, though it is applicable to Dihnaga ’s^ 
If Uddyotakara had been aware of a revised form of 
the Bauddha doctrine to which his criticism did not 
apply, it is likely that he would have supplemented or 
modified his arguments Besides the chronological 
indications are that Dharmakirti was rather later 
than Uddyotakara*. He is not mentioned by Hiuen- 
tsang (629 — 646 a.d.), but is spoken of by I-tsing 
(671 — 696 A.D.) as having introduced reforms in 
logical theory. Vidyabhu^ana finds a reference to the 
Ny&yavdrtika' in his Nydyabindu, but this is doubt- 
ful*. 


may refer to the aathor of the vSdamdlu and the author of the vSdavtdhina- 
■ftkS See Fragments from Dtrmiga, pp 36 — 38 

'Bee Fragments from DthnUga, Fragment A, p 8, NVT p 102 1 17. 
*ni'e conclnaion, VP pp. 17-18. Tradition eaye that when Dhanna- 
Idtti was cmiverted to Buddhism he was admitted into the priesthood by 
DhannapBla If this u reliable, and if Ui'a date for DharmapSIa u oorrect, 
via., 639—670 (VP. p. 10 n. 4), then Dharmalclrti would be earlier than 
UddyotaVara But Titietan tradition is different ae to DbarmapSla’e date, and 
Tid^bhdtana placet him c. 686 A.D. 

•H. /, L. p. 124, citing NB chap. IH pp 110-111. Also H. I L. 
p. 806, citing K. B. Pdthak's Bhartfhan and Kumirtla in /. B. B. B. A 8. 
1892 vol. xviii p. 399,— ‘'according to tiie Jama Slokatirttka Uddyotakara 
ik attacked* by DharmatTTfa". 
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Dharmakirti’s Nydyabtndu is a brief work, and, 
Although its recogni^ importance is shown by the 
commentaries written upon it,^ the attention which 
it has attracted is partly due to the historical accident 
, that it has survived in Sanskrit. For it is after all 
no more than a manual, and cannot be compared for 
philosophical interest with the monumental works of 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Miilra. Uddvotakara’s 
Nydyavdrtika is on the other hand one of the world’s 
^eat treatises on logic; though its greatness tends to be 
obscured by the atmosphere of incessant and often 
hyper-critical polemic in which it has its being, and 
which makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
discover what its author’s positive doctrine is. Vacas- 
pati’ s phraseology* suggests that it had become obsolete 
■even in his time, two centuries after its composition : and 
it seems clear that it failed to achieve that nyayasthiti, 
■or establishment of the ancient tradition of the 
Naiyayika school as against the innovating logic of 

'The Nyayahtnduiiki b; Dhsrmottua, edited m the Bibl. Ind. edn. 
of the Nyayabtndu, P Peterson also a tippanl edited in the Bibl Boddb., 
St. Petersbnrg, 1909. Peterson, who discOTered and published the tfySya 
btndu in 1889, did not know that Dhannaklrti was its author This was 
established by PSthak in JBRAS 1894, toI. inii p. 88 ff and p 218 ff Cf 
Jacob m JBAOS 1906 pp 361-2 VidyibhOfaija identifies its Tibetan ver 
•sion, H. ;. L, p. 809 


•NVT p 1, introductory yersos 6-6 •— »coh8fm kim apt pupyam 
Aiutara-kuntbandha-pankamagnAnim VidyotdtarogavtTiam att]araanith ta 
muddharatf&t—"! look for some merit from rescuing tho aged dootrmes of 
Uddyotakara from the treacherous swamp of bad commentaries m which they 
were sunk”. Udayana m NVTP p. 9 makes an objector say that tho tradition 
(lampradiya) was broken after Uddyotakara, and that therefore VScaspatis 
* claim to be a ffood comment — tuntbandha — as opposed to these 


bad commentanes— kumbandha. Vacaspati is made to reply that the ebyir 
of the teaching received from his precqitor Tnlocana has restor^ the youth 
of tho tradition • Tnloeanagurok fakiiSd upadeAarasiyanom SsSdttam omfifOM 
ounamatUiMtSva dtyate. This is a clear indioation that there was an nneasy 
of a break m the contmmty of the teaching of the school after 


Uddyotakara. 
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the VaUe^ika and Bauddha schools, which it was 
Uddyotakara’s professed object to achieve. In the two 
centuries which followed Ic^c fell into the hands of 
eclectic logicians, and the pure Naiy&yika tradition 
may perhaps be said to end with Uddyotakara. 

SECTION 8 KUMXBlIiA IND ViCASPATI MI8RA 

There is no logic m the Mimamsd-sutrai but a 
theory of knowledge and the beginnings of logic 
proper are to be found in the tarkap&da of Sahara’s 
Bhkqya thereon; that is in his comment on Mimamsd- 
sutra I.i. Sahara’s date is uncertain, and the 
question is complicated by the fact that most of his 
logical teaching is given, not as his own, but in the 
form of citation of a long passage from an earlier 
anonymous commentator, the ‘vrttikdra.’ This 
passage polemises against a doctrine which is not the 
developed idealism of the vijMnavdda. It seems to 
be much the same as that attacked in the Vedanta- 
sutra and the Nydya-sutra, though perhaps the 
idealistic moment in the argument is more prominent 
than it is in the theory attacked by the Nydya-sutra. 
Keith concludes that the Vrtttkdra* is probably not 
later than the fourth century a.d.^. The language 
used sometimes suggests acquaintance with the Nydya- 
sutra-, and the logical conceptions are certainly consi- 
derably earlier than those of Prafiastapada, and pos- 
sibly rather earlier than those of Yatsy&yana. 3aWa 
does not seem to be separated from the Vrttikdra by 
any considerable interval ; and a date in the neighbour- 
hood of 300 A.D. may be provisionally assigned to both 
writers. 
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The beginnings of logical theory here laid dovm 
developed into two Mini&msaka schools.: the PrSbhi^ 
kara, based on the Brhati commentary on lSd,bara- 
bha^ya by Prabhakara, to whom a date about 600- 
660 A.D. has been assigned* : and the Bhdtta 
school, which derives its name and doctrine from 
Kumanla Bhatta, whose ^lokamrtika or verse-com- 
mentary on the tarkapada of Sahara’s Bhd^a is one 
of the most famous and the most frequently cited of 
Indian philosophical works. KurnSrila cites and 
criticises Bhartrhari,* the philosophical gram'^ 
marian and author of the Vakyapadlya, who is also 
cited by Vacaspati Mi^ra. Bhartj-hari is stated by 
I-tsing, the Chinese traveller who was his later con- 
temporary, to have died in 650 a.d. Kumarila is 
himself cited and critised by SardkarScarya’ : and 
Samkara’s date (after much controversy) seems 
to be fixed m the neighbourhood of 800 a.d. On 
these grounds the date 700-750 has been assigned to 

'Xeith, Karma Mimathii pp 9-10. and note 2 to p 9 Oadgfi- 
nStba JbS publighed an accotint of the doctrmea of the Bchool in his Priihikara 
School of P&na MimiliuS, Indian Thought, toI II, 1910 (Allahabad), which 
still Temains (I behove) the sole sonrce of knowledge of that school. The 
Bfhatl itself follows on a Virttka (not that of EumSrila) which Dr JhS 
regards as the source of the PribhSkara school. Dr JhS argues that Frabhg- 
kara is earlier than Eumanla and rejects the tradition which makes the 
former a pupil of the latter P3PM pp 10—17 But the question has been 
re-opened by K S Bamaswamy Ststry Sirmnapi in bis papers on Kuminla 
and the Brhuffikd, and on Porgolten Kinkde of Kumdrtla, read before the 
Third Oriental Conference (Afadrow, 1994) and the Fourth Oriental Conference 
[AllaUbad, 1926) 

Further examination of the Bfhatf on AihySya I p3da i would 
certainly throw fresh light on the development of logical conceptions A MS 
of the Bfhoti is m possession of the Ben^ Boysl Asiatio Society. It is not 
clear from Dr JhS's account how much of the doctrine is to be found m the 
Brhati itself, and how much m the cammentators on it. 

■See FSthak's KutnUnla and Bhartrhan, m JBBAS vol xvni, 1899, 
p 213 tt. The reference is EumSnla's Taniravartika I. i. 3 

•PSthak notes the citation by Suredvara m his Taitfirlpoodrtikc 
(Anandfidrama odn. p. 6) of a couplet from Slokavarttka, the section called 
tatMandhakfepaparihara, verse 110 (Caukh odn. p. 671). Suredvara is 
oommentmg on a wsage in Saihksra's TatUirlyabhafya which appears to 
parwhrase the couplet from KumSnla PSthak says that Saibkaia also refers 
to EumSnla in his SBrtrakabhafga, Anandtdrama edn. p. 281. 

4 
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Kma&rila, and this may be accepted as the nearest 
approximation at present possible. His logic owes 
mi^ of its detail to Pra^astapada and to Dihnaga, 
tile latter of whom he criticises; and he seems to refer 
also to Uddyotakara. The most noteworthy feature in 
it is his emphasis upon the part played by the 
universal (samdnya) in inference, and his quantitative 
formulation of the relation of the major and middle 
terms in the syllogism as vySpya (gamaka) and 
vydpaka (gamy a). Hi these respects he only carries 
further doctrines already contained in Pra^astapada, 
and he probably had much to do with the introduction 
into later Naiy&yika logic of elements in Pra^asta- 
pada’s logical doctrine which Uddyotakara rejected. 
His logical doctrine is very much that of the ‘classical’ 
NySya : and the frequency with which his Sloka- 
vSrtika is cited by VScaspati Mi^ra and Sridhara‘ is 
an indication of the influence which that work had 
on later writers on Nyaya. 

Vacaspati Mi^ra gives us his own date in the 
closing verses to his NySyasucinibandha, — his ‘edition’ 
of the Nyaya sutra, arranged into prakaranas or 
topics : 

nySyasucinihandho ’s5v ak&ri sudhiyarh mnde 

SrivdcaspatimUrerM vasvahkavasuva tsars . 

Vasvankavasu means 898. But what era is 
intended 1 

If it were the :^aka era, the date given would be 
equivalent to 976 a.d., which is too late, seeing that 
Udayana, who vmite the Nydyavdrtikatdtparyapari- 
iuddhi — a commentary on Vacaspati’s Nydyavdrtika- 
tdtparyaplks, — , again gives us his own date as 984 


‘OailftSdhara SSstrl notes eeyen qnotsiions from the SfokatVrttka 
•nd two from the TantravllrUka in his edition of the NYT Faddegon (Vatf. 
Sf/st*m, p 601) identifies in Szidhsra's IfySyakandaJl twelve quotations Cro.o 
the SlokavirtHM and three from the Tantravirtika, 
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A.D,‘, and an interval must be supposed between 
the two commentaries. For this and other reasons* 
the year 898 must refer to the Vikrama era, and 
must be understood as equivalent to 841 a.d. — ^Vacas- 
pati Mi^ra was a doctor of many philosophies. He 
gives us a list of his own works in the closing verses to his 
Bhdmatl or commentary on Samkara's 3dnraka- 
bhdsya. The list there given is (1) Nyayakanikd (2) 
Tattvasamiksd (3) Tattvabindu (4) a commentary on 
Nydya (6) a commentary on Sdmkhya (6) a commentary 
on Yoga (7) a commentary on Veddnta. The four latter 
commentaries — nibandha — ^are no doubt the Nydyavdrti- 
kdtdtparyatikd; the Sdrhkhyatattvakaumudi; the Tattva- 
mUdradl, on the Yoga; and the Bhdmatl itself. The last 
mentioned is of course the latest-written of these seven 
works. The 'Nyayakanikd, a gloss on Mandana Mirra’s 
Vidhiviveka (on the Mlmdmsd), is mentioned in the 
Nydyavdrtikdtdtparyatikd^, as is also the Tattva- 
mmlksd*. 

The NydyavdrtikatdtparyaUkd itself is mentioned 
in the Sdrhkhyattvakaumudi* We are thus able 
to fix the order of Vacaspati’s works to this extent, 
that (1) and (2) in the above list preceded (4), that (4) 

'At the end of the LakfanHvalf — 
tarkSmbardnkapramitefv atitesu iakintatah varfefildoyanai cakrt 
lubodhUrh Lak^anivatim 

Thia 18 Lited by GsdgSdhan SSstrl in bis preface to NVT, together 
with the couplet from the Nyiy<ui<^mband}ia He argues conymcmgly that 
Udayana's prelunmary invocation proves that Vacaspati wag much earlier 
than Udayana, and concludes that VScaspati’s 898 must refer to the Vikrama 
era, and so be read as 811 a d He does not mention the tradition that the 
rijatirtika mentioned by VScaspati in the SSrhkhyatattvakaumudi, was 
written by Bhoja Baja (1018 — ^lOM), — ^presumably ignoring it as worthless 
It must certainly be disregarded in face of his argument 
•Keith, ILA, pp 29-80 Woods, Y8, pp xxi-zxiu, 

‘vtpancttmh caxtad atmibhxr Nyiyakotxxkayam NVT p 896 1. 16 
*dxhtnalTani atra darixtam, prapaneat TattvasamlkfSydm asmibhO^ 
tcftah NVT p 67 1, 28. The doctrine here referred to as expounded at 
length m the Tattvanamik^i is the theory of error m its five possible forms. 
Thu passage of the ^ FT u translated here, xnfra, chapter I section 6. 

‘Stated by OaAgidhara BAstn, m the brief but very valuable prefaoa 
already referred to. 
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preceded (6), and that (7) was the latest of all. It 
IS not unreasonable to conjecture that (6), the com- 
mentary on Yoga, was written after (5), the com- 
mentary on Samkhya : so that the list of his works 
which he gives follows the order in which they were 
written. He does not mention the Nydyasuclnir- 
bandha, probably because that was a mere appendix 
to his commentary on the Nyaya : in which case we 
may fairly infer that 841 a.d. is the date of the 
earliest of his four great commentaries. We must 
then allow at least a period of ten years, if not more, 
between this date and the date of his commentary on 
Sainkara’s Bhdsya, which would therefore have been 
composed after 860. This conclusion removes a 
certain difficulty by widening the interval of time 
between Samkara and his commentator. 

As regards the remaining two works, the Tattm- 
samlksa would seem to have been a Vedantist work 
in which the nature of truth was dealt with, while 
the Tattvahindu treated of Kumarila’s teachings. 

Six of these seven works are not only extant but 
available in modem editions^ — a rare fate for an 
Indian philosopher. Vacaspati Mi^ra admits that 
his logic contains innovations, notably in respect of 
his doctrine of savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka percep- 
tion. This he attributes to his teacher, Trilocana, 
who must have flourished about 800 a.d., but about 


'The NySyaka^ki with the Vtdhivtveka was issued es a reprmt 
from The Pandit, Benares, 1907. [The Pandit, XXV— XXVm, 1908—1906) . 
the Tattvahindu similailjr, 1899 (editor, Oafigfidhara SSstrl Tailafiga). The 
TattvaaamtkfS, so far as I know, has not been published NVT in Viz 
Skt. Senes, 1898 The SSihkhyatattvakaumudi, Benares, 1889. The Tattva- 
vaiMradi, Bombay Skt Senes 1893 The Bhdmati, Bibl Ind., 1880. 

The NySyasQtroddhSra, which is another recension at ‘ edition ' of the 
SySyatUtrae, is attributed by Keith (ILA p. 29) and Woods (Y.8., p. xzii 
n.) to onr VScaspati Miin But VidythhOfa^a (fflL, p. 460) attnbutes it to 
the much later wnter of that name who lived about 1460 A d This would 
dispose of the conclusion drawn from the uoloobon of this work that our 
Vloaspsti Midra was a native of Mithilh 
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whom we know little beyond what Vacaspati tells 
us\ Udayana appears to generalise this into the 
statement that Vacaspati used the teaching of Tri- 
locana to rejuvenate the Naiydyika school, the tradi- 
tion of which was in its prime in the time of Uddyo- 
takara. The renovation was carried out in an electic 
style which owes much to Pra^astapada, as well as to 
the Bauddha and Mimdrhsaka logicians whom the new 
school continued to combat. But it was not ‘modem’ . 

It would be difficult to point to any doctrine in 
the Tatpdryatihd which does not derive from the 
earlier schools. It is with Udayana that new con- 
ceptions begin to appear. A survey of the logic of 
the older schools rightly ends with Vacaspati. 


‘See the note on Tnlocane, infra (foolnote 1 p 106) 




CHAPTER I 


TRUTH 

Value of truth — Validity — tvatahprSmIlnya and paratohprami'yya — Negative 
judgment — Conditions of possibility of error — ^Five theories of error (trans- 
lation of NVT, pp 64 — 67) — (i) Error as apprehension of the merely 
tubjecitve StmakhySU. (ii) Error as apprehension of the non-existent, 
asathhyiti (ui) Error as apprehension of lehot neither is nor is not, 
dnmaeanfyaMiyiU (iv) Error as non-apprebension akhyttU. (v) Error 
as the apprehension of things otherwise than as they are anyathSkhySti. 

T he problems raised in this and the following 
chapter are epistemological What is our gua- 
rantee that we really know when we think that we 
know ? How is it that error is possible if the nature of 
knowledge is such that de jure the object of cognition 
is reality itself? If error presents ‘ false objects ’ to 
the mind, is it not a possible hypothesis that the objects 
of perception are as unreal as dreams ? As a matter 
of fact is it possible to give an intelligible account of 
the object considered as real, and does it not dissolve 
under intellectual analysis? And finally is not the 
perceptual process itseH such as to suggest that the 
object, with which it supposes itself to be in immediate 
contact, IS in fact a complex of fictive elements sub- 
stituted by the imagination for the thmg-in-itself ? 

These are still the problems of modem epistemo- 
logy, and the spirit and method iji which the Indian 
philosopher approaches them are in no important 
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respect difieTent from, but in all essentials quite 
parallel with, the spirit and method of contemporary 
pnilosoph}. It is easy to abuse the comparative 
method m interpreting ancient thought; and the 
student of Indian philosophy has to be constantly on 
his guard against a tendency to confound differences 
which is the most insidious enemy of a sound and 
scholarly understanding. But it does not foUow 
that, be(».u8e the comparative method has been widely 
abused, no use can be made of it And it is perhaps 
in these problems of epistemology that the use of the 
comparative method is most enlightening. I there- 
fore make a few observations here on some of these 
problems as they present themselves to modem 
thought, hy way of introduction to the Indian discus- 
sions of them. 

The so-called ‘ problem of knowledge ’ of modern 
epistemology has arisen from the view that the mind 
knows reality through the medium of its ideas : from 
which it seems to follow that the direct object of the 
mind is its own ideas. Bocke therefore defined an 
idea as the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks. From this it is a natural step to Berkeley’s 
principle ess6 is percipi: for it seems useless to suppose 
the existence of things ‘ outside the mind seeing 
that we are confined within the circle of our own 
ideas, which on Locke’s account of tlie matter, are 
the objects of the mind. Nor does there seem to be 
any way out of the difficulties thus arising, so long 
as We accept Locke’s ‘ way of ideas ’ j^id saw this, 
and therefore asserted the fundamental position of a 
realistic, as opposed to an idealistic, epistemology, — 
that we apprehend reality directly and not through 
the medium of ideas. The idea, as a tertium quid 
between the mind and things, is therefore denied to 
existt Similarly the starting-point of contemporary 
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realisin is perhaps Moore’s article entitled ‘ A Refu- 
tation of Idealism .which simply denies the self- 
evidence of the Berkeleian principle esse is percipi. 
The realist, on the contrary, asserts the self-evidence 
of the contradictory principle — esse is not percipi. 
The essence of knowledge is that the object of the 
mind when a man thinks is the real itself, and not 
his own ‘ ideas There is then no problem of 
knowledge, 

tJnfortunately there is a problem of error, on the 
realist theory of knowledge, just as there is a problem 
of knowledge on the ‘idealist’* theory. In fact it 
can fairly said that error is impossible for the 
realist, and truth for the idealist*. As soon as the 
realist admits, even in a single case, the presentation 
of a false object to the mind, he is back again at the 
admission from which the idealistic hypothesis starts : 
for if an object is unreal it would seem inevitable to 
admit that its esse is percipi. And yet it has all the 
stubborn objectivity of a real object'- and if objec- 
tivity IS in even one case not a guarantee of reality, 
how can we be sure that it is a guarantee of realitv in 
any case^ Thus the modem realist finds biTnHpJf 
forced back upon the paradox of the akhydti-vdda, the 
Mimdmsaka theory of error, — ^that error is merely 
negative, an absence of apprehension : and that every 
object apprehended is entirely real — although it is not 
the entire reality. Sarva eva pratyaya yathdrthdh. 
He will also hold the Mimdmsaka view of validity* 
that cognitions are self-evidently true (svatah-prd- 
mdnya) Similarly, the Mimdmsaka is at one with 


'G B Moore m MTND n s., 
Philotophtoal Studies, liondon, 1922 


zui, 1904 Beprmted in his 


tonne objectivut and Bub]ectivut wonid be preferable, if wa 
aonid depart from the accepted oppoaitmn of realist and idealist. At any 
rate I mean by ‘ idealist ’ snbjecti-vist. 
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tbe modem realist in denying that thoughts are * pie> 
sentations’ {anSkdram jMnamY — there are no ‘ideas’ 
in Locke’s sense. But it is no easy matter to explain 
error as mere failure to apprehend®. And the 
Naiydyika (who takes up the position of the 
modem ‘ critical realist ’) seems therefore to have the 
better of the argument with his view that error is 
positive misrepresentation or seeing thii^ wrong 
(anyathdkhydti-rdda). This is the common-sense view 
(hat some of our objects are real and some are false 
But it is difficult for realists of this school to avoid 
the admission that in some cases at any rate the 
idealist’s account is right and that the mind has the 
faculty of projecting it» own ideas under the guise of 
an external reality* (atmakhyati-mda); and this 
seems to debar us from admitting the self-evidential 
nature of even true cognitions {smtah-prdmanya), since 
both true and false cognitions are equally objective, 
so that it will be impossible to distinguish between 
them — unless by some criterion extrinsic to the cogni- 
tion (paratah-prdmdnya), an unsatisfying doctrine 
which the Naiydyika is therefore compelled to main- 
tain, though Without laying too much stress upon 
it. But. whatever may be the difficulties of the 
two ‘objectivist’ or realistic theories of error dis- 
cussed by Vacaspati, he puts the realistic ’ refutation 
of idealism ’ in a way which anv modem realist would 
approve when he asserts the inherent objectivity of 
what we apprehend and raises the searching question 
whence comes this notion of the ideality of the 
apprehended object ”? 


m. 06 tn/ra 

Alezftnder candidly admits Space, Ttme and Detty, toI 1i, 
p. 190, " I (onnot help admitting how much simpler it would be and bow 
much labonons explanation it would save if only it were trae that «n 
mtnitions and sensations were mental as is commonly supposed ”. 

•P. 60 mfra—evdlOram MAyotayS 'lamhante ethArsmO^. 
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SECTION 1. VALUE OP TBUTH 

The Nyaya-sutra gives no definition of truth. 
In the three opening Sutras'^ it says that the attain- 
ment of the Summum Bonum results from knowledge 
of the real nature or truth {fatted) of the sixteen topics^ 
(padArtha)* of the system ; that release (apavarga) from 
the cycle of birth and rebirth results from the 
absence, following upon such knowledge of truth, of 
the series error — defect — ^activity — birth — pain", there 
being a successive disappearance of these when 
truth is known : and that perception, inference. 


‘Known collectively es the truUtri — see colophon at p. 11 of KBh 
But according to Vlcaspati Mirra's division of the iHttra in his NvSj/osflcIni- 
bandha, the first two titras form pne prakarapa or section, while the third 
belongs to the second prakarapa (consisting of sfitros 8 — 8 and dealing with 
the topic of the definition of the pramilnat) 

'Enumerated m this sfitra as — ^instruments of knowledge; objects of 
knowledge , doubt , motive , example , established tenet , members of the 
syllogism , mdirect reasoning (reductio ad tmpotjnhile) , certitude ; discussion ; 
disputation , eristic , fallacious middle terms , equivocation ; sophistical refuta- 
Uons , occasions of rebuke i e of defeat in argument. 

These are in no sense ‘ categories but rather a list of the contents 
of the iistra The NatySytka of course does not suppose that a knowledge of 
the logical notions, which form fifteen out of these sixteen ‘ categories con- 
stitutes the soul's salvation but he is convinced that bad logic will mcur 
damnation The knowledge that constitutes salvation is knowledge of certain 
topics that fall under the category of * objects of knowledge ’, notably the 
topic of the nature of the soul. The other fifteen categories constitute the 
equipment for getting and guarding right knowledge of this 8o Vitsyfiyana 
says StmUdeli khalu prameyasya tattvajilSnin ntk^reyaaadhtgamahr—the 
attainment of the highest good results from knowledge of the true reality oT 
such objects at knowledge as the soul (NBA. p 3 1 16 on NS I. i. 1) And 
be claims that the nySyadUrtTa is the Snvikfikl vtdyS traditionally sjMken of 
as fourth among the branches of knowledge — (a) the three vedaa (b) the 
science of wealth (c) politics, or the art of kmgship (d) SneffefiW vtdyS' 
(NBh p 8 11. 6-6) Without its treatment of the logical categories the- 
Nyayaiittra would be just like the Vpamyadi i e it woAd be knowledge oT 
the true self (adhyatmavtdyamitram tyath tySd yathopamyadafy) ^e NySya 
IS therefore a system of applied logic ; and its aj^lication is to the ontological 
problem of the soul. 

Vitsyfiyana u aware that the sixteen topics mvolve a cross-division e g. 
the second ' category ' mcludes all the rest. This is no objection m a list 
at contents 

'These constitute fathrSra, the cycle of existence. NBh p. S 1. 
ta tme PutkySyMnddayo dufykhintH dharmt avtcchedenmwa pravarUmilnak 
satAsSra >ti. Chily right knowledge can make a break {•ctcthtda) in the vkuma 
circle of being. ^ 
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Vatsyayana’s comment on the first sutra embodies, how- 
ever, three su<ra-like ‘sentences’ {vdkydniy which 
seem to raise the problems of the criterion of troth and 
of the nature of the object of knowledge in a specific 
form. In the commentators’ observations on these 
‘ sentences ’, and on the second sutra, a more developed 
answer can be found to the question What is truth — 
and, more particularly, to the question What is error? 
If there were no error, there could hardly arise any 
‘ problem of truth ’ : and it is in the difficulty of ex- 
plaining error that the problem of the nature of truth 
first arises. Thus Vacaspati Mi^ra (on NS I. i. 2) 
enumerates five theories of error, and refutes four of 
them^ 


SKCTION 2 VALIDITY. SVATAHl’BXMXNYA AND 
PABATAHTBAMiNYA 

The first of the three vdkyas is as follows • — 

1 , pramdnato ’ rtJiapratipattau pravrttisamarthyad 
arthavad pramdnam. 

“ Knowledge gets at the object : because the capa- 
city of practical activity to achieve its object is condi- 


'The commentiitiors are unanimous that these are not sfitros 
V&caspati Mi^ra calls them bhofyasya vakyam, which seems to imply that he 
attnbated them to VStsySyana TWe are oUier passages of the BhSfya m 
which similar tSky<u are found, and m certam cases there was difference of 
opinion as to whether they were sfltras or not The editor of the Vizianagram 
Skt Senes test, Mm QangSdhara fiastii, prmts them in special type, m 
deference to the opimon of western scholars (piicityinUm matena) who 
“argue that someone wrote a vSrtika between the time of the sfitra and that 
of the bhSfya , just as m the case of the Papmean grammar KStyiyana 
came between the time of the sfitra and that of the bhdfya : and that these 
sentences are citations from this vSriika ” preface p 8 The reference is to 
the view put forward by Windisch, Ueber Dot NySyabhSfya (Leipsig, 1887). 
Mm. Glahgidhara S&strt disagrees with this view, citing the definition of a 
bltdfv<i ^ ^ which " the meaning of the stltra is explained m words 

following (i e. closely ooiresponding to) the titra, and its own {i.e. the 
bhOfya’t) words are then explsmed " Innumerable passages could bs cited 
not only from the bhajya of VStsySyana, but also from the work of Pra- 
ststapi^ (which is not a thSiya in the ordinary sense) and from the Vdrttfta 
of Dddyotakara, in which the writer first gives an aphoristic statement and' 
then proceeds to explam It. It seems to me that this may have been a- 
minnerism of the earlier philosophical writers But see ebove, p. 28. 

•See below, p 6U 



^ioned by the grasping of the object through the in- 
struments of knowledge.” The purport of this vikya 
j>lainly is to argue that knowledge (or the instruments 
-of knowledge*) must be accepted to be valid, because 
if it were not so we could not — as we do — achieve our 
practical objects. That is to say, it seems to be an 
•early and simple statement of the characteristic 
Naiyc^yika doctrine of paratah prdmdnyam, i.e. the 
doctrine that the validity of Knowledge is known 
‘frt-m something else’ than from the knowledge itself. 
Tlow do I know that I know? Because my knowledge 
works in practice’. The opposed doctrine is that 
taught by the Mitndmsaka school, — the doctrine of 

‘Strictly Bpeaking, pramS is knowledge, snd the instrumental noun 
pramSva signifies the instrument of knowledge— -pramtyais anena, or, pro- 
mSfcaraiuim pramStiam Similarly anunUtno, as the instrument of inference 
(anumlyats anena), is opposed to anumtlt, inference as a resultant and 
^ipamSna (upamljiate anena) to upanutt But these distinctions, though drawn 
by VStayayana himself were not always rigidly observed by him 

•That IS, the validity of knowledge is known by a subsequeut 
inference TarkabhieS p 9i 1 1 iflanath ht manaeapratHakfenaiva gfhyaU, 
prdmSppath punar anumanena — ^the cognition, as such, is apprehended by 
inner-sense perception but the validity of the cognition is apprehended by 
inference The question as to bow the validity of cognitions is grasped 
IS quite distinct from the question how we arc aware of our cognitions The 
MfmSrheaka denies inner-sense perception of cognitions, which is the NatySytka 
view stated in the first half of the sentence here cited from the TarkabbSfS 
It IS the other question, that of the way in which we apprehend the valtdtty 
of cogmtions, that we are now concerned with 

The Simkhyae held that both vahdity and invalidity of cognitions 
are apprehended from the cognition itself {ivatali) the NaiySytkas held that 
both are apprehended from soinetbing other than the cognition (paratah) 
IdimSrhsakae held that the validity of a cognition is apprehended from the 
cognition Itself, while its mvalidity la apprehended from aomethmg else (i e 
from learning of some defect, dofa, which mvalidates the cognition Truth 
needs no criterion but error does) See SDS, chapter on the J aiminXya-dar- 
iana, p. 218 =p 196 m Cowell and Gough ■ and note 1 p 62 Of. also the 
NySyapradtpa ccunmentary to the TarakabMia, p. 88, and Gtofigin&th ThS's 
discussion ot this topic in the Sadlto Lai Lectures on Nyiya (iqi. 86 — 60) 
Thibaut's admirable translation (in Indian Thought vol. II, 1010, pp 26 — 39) 
-of the passage m the SlokavSrtika which deals with this topic, viz. codani- 
lOtra versee 21 fi , is illnminatmg (The tranflation was not continued, and 
remains a mere fragment But the whole of the Slokavirtika has ueen 
-translated by GafigSnttha IhS, Bibhotheea ladita, Calcutta, 190di. 
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jsvatah, 'pramdnyam or self -evidence : that the validity 
of knowledge is known ‘ from itself 

The motive which led the Mim&thsaka school to 
adopt the doctrine of the self-evidential nature oi 
cognition IS plain from Sahara’s commentary on Mitn- 
anus& Sutra 1. i. 2. It was a device for throwing the 
onus probandi on those who doubted the validity of 
scriptural injunctions. 

“ That cognition only is false which, after having 
originated, subsequently lapses (is set aside) — there 
arising a further cognition ‘ this is not so ’ . But the 
cognition brought about by a Vedic Injunction is not 
set aside at any time, or in the case of any person, 
under any conditions or at any place • hence it cannot 
but be true ” (Thibaut’s translation). When the Veda 
enjoins that a man desirous of heaven should perform 
sacrifice, how is it possible to disprove that sacrifice 
leads to heaven 1 It is not possible I ergo, the injunc- 
tion leads to a cognition which is valid : since every 
cognition is valid unless and until it is disproved — and 
this can never be disproved. Kumarila (or a pre- 
decessor) developed this naive position into a general- 
ised doctrine of tlie intrinsically self -evidential charac- 
ter of knowledge. “ Some maintain that, since cog- 
nitions untrue by themselves cannot by any means be 
proved to be true, the validitv as well as the invalidity 
of cognitions is due to themselves (is intrinsic). Others 
hold that a cognition becomes valid or invalid from the 
ascertainment of either the excellences or defects of 
cause to Avhich it is due The principal objection 

urged by Kumarila against the former view is that 
“ without reference to something extraneous it could 
not be determined which character (validity or non- 
validity) belongs to which particular cognitions ”, — so 


•Thibaut's translation of verao 3t The some’ referred to are the 
"SSthkhviu, the ‘others’ are the irMySytkas, see precedmg note. 
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that in the end the theorj' of intrinsic vahdity-and- 
invalidity has to be abandoned. He then turns to an- 
other view^ — “ Let, therefore, non-authontativeness 
be considered as the natural character of cc^mtions, 
while their authoritativeness depends on something 
else.” The supporter of this view urges that error is 
the natural thing — ^as illustrated in the case of dreams : 
and (invalidity being the mere negation or absence of 
the piositive character, validity) it is methodologically 
unsound to treat the mere negation, invalidity, as a 
quality superadded to the cognition, and to assign it to 
a positive cause, viz , the presence of ‘ defects ’ in the 
cognition, as the Mlmarhsaka doss. The truth rather 
is that it is the addition of certain virtues or 
‘ qualities ’ (gum) — extrinsic to cognition — which 
makes the cognitive process (in itself inherently in- 
valid), valid. The so-called defects (which are" sup- 
posed to be the positive cause of error) are no more than 
the absence of the ‘excellencies’ ” The genersil con- 
clusion against the Mimdmsaka then is that Vedic in- 
junctions cannot be considered authoritative, for if they 
are not due to men* (possessing sucjh good qualities 
as trustworthiness and so on), they cannot claim any 
authority; and, assuming they were due to men it 


’Thibaut's translation of verse 88 This is the Bauddha vicn, 
as appears from the couplets cited in SDS and referred to m note 1, p 60 In 
my text the proper order of the lines is inverted Cowell's translation implies 
the following, which must bo the right order — 

pramSnatvdpramSjuifve ivatah sOthkhydfy namSdnUh , 
natySytkSs te paratah, saugatdl caramam natah, 
prathamaik parata(i prdftu^ prirnSnyarh , vedavSdtnah, 
prarndpatvath svatoh prShidf, paratai edpTamSnatdm. 

“ The SlMikhytu hold that both validity and invalidity are mtnnsic the 
Natydytkof that boUi these are eitnnsio • the Bauddhtu say that the latter is 
intrinsic, while the former — ^validity — ^is extrinsic the followers of the Veda 
(i e the MhnMuakae) say that validity is mtrmsio and mvalidity extrinsic 
*The MlmStluaka view is that the Veda has no author, human or 
divme, but exists from eternity. It is this doctrine that provides the motive 
for the characteristic Mlrndtheaka tenet of the eternity of sound (iabda), which 
was a principal battleground of the early schools. MlmSihsakn teMts are 
often theological dogmas generalised into philosophical theones 
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would be impossible to show that those men possessed 
the required perfections (capacitating them to lay down 
the law on supersensuous matters). Vedic injunctions 
thus have no ground to stand on 

The principal objections urged by Kumarila 
against this view are, in the first place, that super-^ 
added ‘ qualities ’ could not lend to cognition the capa- 
city to know truth, unless that capacity were inherent in 
it ; since a faculty which a thing does not possess in its 
own right cannot be produced by another agency*. 
And, in the second place, the demand for proof of the 
validity of cognition leads to a regressus ad infinitum. 
If you insist on asking ‘ How do I know that I know?’, 
you will also have to ask ‘ How do I know that I know 
that I know!’. “ If even when a cognition has ori- 
ginated its object were not definitely (certainly) known 
until the purity (excellence) of its cause is cognised 
through some other means of knowledge, we should 
have to wait for the origination of another cognition 
due to another cause . . And this other cognition again 
would be authoritative only on the cognition of the 
purity of its cause, and so ad infinitum. The person 
proceeding in this way would never reach a final resting 
place ”* 


'Thibmt'B translation of verse 46, — iata/ ca purutabhivSt, »att tt 
/uddhyasambhavSt, rurmUlatvSt pramanatvarh codanSyirh na yujyate 
•no hi ivato ‘ tatl iahtify hartum anyena iakyate. Verse 47. 

•Thibant's translation of verses 49 — 61. Both argnments carrv 
weight, thoogh they do not prove just what KumSrila seems to have thonght 
they proved vu that any indiridnal cognition can claim svatc^ pramSnya, 
self-endenoe What they do indicate is that it is nseless, and in fact 
meaningless, to look for a criterion of teowledge ontside knowl^e . or for a 
oitenon of a particular cognition outside the particnlar system to which it 
belongs. As to the reyrettus ad mfinttum, this is a practical difficulty to 
which the Mimdrtuaka view is as liable as any other. For there is always 
the donbt as to whether * defects ’ are present and it is not really dispos^ 
of by saying that knowledge is self-evident; for a self-evidence which only 
lasts nntil it is displaced by an equally self-evident contradictory cognition, is 
no gnaraniee of truth 
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SEOTIOM 3 . NBGATIVS JUDOMBNTB 

The second and third ‘sentences’ or v&kyas in the 
Nydya-bhd^ya introductory to Nydya-sutra I. i. 1 are 
as follows : — 

satai ca sadbhavo ‘satai cisadbhavah 
and 

saty upcdabhyamdne tadanupalabdheh pradi- 
pavat. 

That is : “ The knowledge of what is as existent, 
and of what is not as not existing ” (constitutes truth). 
The question arises how, in the latter case, there can 
be apprehension through an instrument of knowledge. 
“As in the case of a lamp, where an existent thing is 
perceived, from non-perception of that ’’ (i.e. from 
not perceiving the non-existing thing we apprehend it 
as not existing). Vatsyayana says : satah prakaiakam 
pramatuim asad api prdkdiayali — “ the instrument of 
apprehension that reveals existent things also reveals 
what is not there. When visible objects are appre- 
hended by means of the lamp that shows them, we 
argue, ‘what is not apprehended like this is not here, 
for if it had been I should have seen it as I see this 
It is not here because I do not apprehend it (vijridiid- 
hhavdn ndstiti)’ 

The problem is that of the negative judgment ; and 
the reason why it is raised here is not apparent, seeing 
that a section is devoted later on to dialectical diflR- 
culties in connection with the apprehension of absence 
or non-existence\ Perhaps it was felt that the 
absence of all reference to non-existence or negation in 
the enumeration of the sixteen categories in the first 
sutra needed some explanation. VStsyayana, after the 
observation that the instrument of apprehension that 
reveals existent things also reveals the non-existent, 


*In Nsr n. 11 . 7—12. The topic u deelt with below, p. 828 fl. 
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goos on: ” and it is the existent that will be taught 
in sixteen divisions ” : the implication of which is mat 
in teaching the existent the Metra will have taught 
what does not exist, — eo tpso. Uddyotakara* says 
that the word tat, from which tattva ‘that-ness’ is the 
abstract noun (meaning ‘truth’ or ‘reality’), includes 
both the existent and the non-existent. That is, the 
‘that-ness’ of things comprises both the truth as to 
what they are and the truth as to what they are not. 
Both what a thing is, and what it is not, are alike 
objects of knowledge (pramdnavi^aya, prameya) : and 
both alike can be asserted or denied- An opponent 
thereupon suggests that if both the existent and the 
non-existent are alike objects of knowledge (prameya) it 
will be impossible to maintain the distinction between 
existing and not existing This is another aspect of 
the dialectical difficulty about the negative judgment — 
how can you know what is not 1 The point here made 
by the opponent is that in asserting knowledge you 
assert the existence of its object : but in the negative 
judgment the object is asserted as not existing : ?o that 
an apparent self-contradiction is involved. 

Uddyotakara replies that the inference that two 
things (existence and non-existence, for instance) are 
not distinct because they are alike (in respect of both 
being objects of knowledge, for instance) proves too 
much. For, by parity of reasoning, a cow would not 
be distinct from a pot. 

SECTION 4 CONDITIONS OP POSSIBIDITY OP EKBOE 

VScaspati Mi^ira devotes a section* to the likeness 
between the existent and the non-existent (sada- 
satoh sSrupyam), in connection with. the problem of 

WP p. 10 I. 6 ft ^ 

‘NPT p. 68 1. 1 ff , m hu oommait on the second t&tra- the topic 
being the netnre of error. He is dealing at this point with a false negative 
existeotia' ludometit e.B the assertion that the soni does not exut. 



error. His general position is that false judgments 
always proc^ on the basis of some verisimuitade, 
or community of character between the real thing and 
the false appearance : “ we do not mistake a taste for 
a colour, nor a mosquito for an elephant* For 
instance, when the jaundiced eye sees the white conch 
as yellow, what happens is that (a) we experience the 
yellow of the bile, mingled with the pellucid visual 
ray, as it emerges, and we experience it without a 
substrate; (h) we experience the conch with its white- 
ness obscured by the defect in the visual organ , and (c) 
we do not experience the dts-connection of the quality 
yellow with the conch. Owing to our failure to 
apprehend this dis-connection, there arises a similar- 
ity with the case of residence (of yellow) m such 
things as the yellow Cirdbilva tree; and so we erro- 
neously judge that the conch is yellow. Similarly 
when we have the experience of a lump of cane-sugar 
which is brought in contact (with the taste-organ) by 
the touch-organ, its sweetness is not experienced, and 
we experience the bitterness of the bile resident in the 
extremity of the taste-organ, while we do not ex- 
perience a bitter object as the substrate of this bitter- 
ness : through not apprehending the absence of con- 
nection between the bitterness and the sugar’, there 
arises a similarity with the residence of bitterness in 
the Neew tree, etc,, and so we form the erroneous 


>P. 62, 1 16, 
iropayontt 

•Tlie wholi 


I ht ’Sta Tipath rasSdtiu hatUnaih ttt maJakSdtfv 


psisage u difficnlt to interpret, and particniarlj the 
pfaraae atambandhagrahefia pftaaraMvSdttSmSnSdhikaTanyena sirUpyit, and 
the corresponding phrase sambandhdgraluuiTUpyllt hktammbasananidhi- 
kara^yma. [The first instnunental case is the instmmental expressing the 
mesns, while the second » the instrumental governed by words expreesmg 
resemblance : the meaning being “ resemblance to real cases of residence <rf 
a quality m a thing,— such resemblance being produced by our failure to see 
that in the case m question there is not any connection between the property 
and the thmg to which it is attributed " ] In the second phrase it seems 
''rad <uambandMgraha — , in place of the tamba-ndkigraha of the 
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judgment that this eugar is bitter. But the process is 
so quick that we are not aware of the succession of 
phases m it‘. We do not say that wherever there is 
resemblance there is error; but that wherever there is 
error there is necessarily some kind of resemblance. 
In the same way, in such illusions as those of diplopia, 
confusion of orientation, and the apparently continuous 
circle of fire produced by a whirling firebrand,' 
some kind of similarity has to be supposed. This 
being our general view of erroneous judgment, the 
objection is urged that (in the case of the erroneous 
negative existential judgment, ‘the soul does not 
exist’), since there is not any similarity between the 
absolutely different notions of being and not being, an 
erroneous judgment would not be possible in this case. 
The Vartika meets this objection by pointing out (iVF, 
p.25, 1 13) that being and not being resemble each other 
in being alike objects of knowledge. Then the objection 
is urg^ that, if they are alike, there is no difference 
between them; and there can be no question of an 
erromous existential judgment. This objection again 
the Vartika meets by explaining that the erroneous 
existential judgment ‘the soul does not exist’ proceeds 
by falsely attributing to the soul, which exists, the 
characteristics which belong to the non-existent, name- 
ly, absence of activities land quahties and so on. 

The theory of truth and error is developed by the later 
commentators in connection with the list of heresies. 


^aUHghTatayi catfa kramo na lakfyaU NYT p 62 1. 34 
‘etam dvtcandradmnuihttlStaeakrlldifv apt kathamad Kdriipyam iku 
wijyam p 62, last Ime. The illusion of the alStacakra has had a notable history 
m Indian philosophy The Buddhist uses it to illustrate the illusory character 
of experience — see Laitkivaldra I. 41, X 176 and 448. It is borrowed, in this 
use, by the GaudapSdfyakSrtka see Dasgupta, Hutory of Indtan Phtlosophy. 
p 438, and Faddegon, Vatdofika Syttom, p 66. In the NyayatUtra, 1X1. 
u 61, the illustration is used m a ddferent way, to support the contention 
that oognitiona cannot be simultaneous — ^where they seem simultaneous, it if 
really a case of rapid succession, producing the illusion of simultaneity— likft 
the whirling firebrand. 
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and the parallel list of orthodox doctrines, given by 
VatsySyana in the BMsya on the second autra^ : a 
passage which constitutes a kind of catechism of 
orthodoxy, drawn up in deliberate opposition to 
Bauddfia and other heresy. But it is error rather 
than truth that seems to need an explanation*. 
Accordingly Vacaspati proceeds to classify theories 
of error*. 


'NBh p. 7 1. 14 to p. 8, 1. 6 grrea the lut of heresies, e g that there 
IS no Bonl, that what is not the sonl (for example, the body) is the sonl; 
that what u really painful is pleasnre, that the eternal is non-etemal, that 
actmty does not entail * karma ' and the fmit of karma, that transmigration 
does not imply a being that is bom and lives (]antur fivo vS) a spirit 
{sattva, mate.) or soul which dies and after death is, that transmigration 
comes about by the breaking up and restoration (ucchedapratuaiMhSnabhyam) 
of a contmumn (aaiMSna) formed of body, organs, ‘ buddht ’, and ‘ vedanS \ 
and does not pertain to a soul (mratmaka ) ; and so on 

The parallel list of orthodox tenets is at p 8 1 20 S It is introduced 
by the remark that the true doctrine is already implied as the opposite of the 
above heresies , — tattvajiianarh tu khalu tmthySjilSnattparyayetfa vySkhyStam. 

VSoaspati seems to admit that the first heresy, that of denying a sonl, 
1 e. the Buddhist nairStmyaeSda, might claim certain advantages, as a 
means of putting an end to desire and aversion (rSgSdimvfttthetur nairSt- 
myadarianam ) — for it is his ‘ self ’ (itma) that a man loves and works for, 
while he hates and works agamst any who stand in the way of this ‘ self 
But, says VScaspiti, the doctrine is the prime source of the heresy (arf(t) that 
there is no ‘ karma ' nor fruit of karma, as also of tbe belief that there is no 
such tbmg as transmigration 

’The older school of Nyiya was perhaps a little uncertain in ita 
doctrme of truth. It was rather the Mimithsaka, with his doctrine of 
svatakvrimlhyya, who succeeded best m fonnulating a self-consistent theory 
of truth. The NySya school adopted the doctrme of paratakprimS^ya in 
opposition, mamly, to the MJmirhsdka insistence on the self-evidential 
character of scriptural authority But the school did not carry out the 
doctrine thoroughly m application to all tbe pramivas. It would m fact be 
difficult to work out a theory of knowledge on the basis of ‘ proofs ’ (praindpo) 
none of which have self-evident probativeness (svatajyprin^ya). It wiU bo 
seen later on, m treating of the ‘ pramirfas that the notion of prarndpo is 
subject to ambiguity, sometunes meaning ■ proof ’, but more often ‘ instrument 
of ajqirehension ’. It is this ambiguity which finds expression m the doctrme 
of parata^^prSmUifya. 

‘There is parallelism of thought between tbe fivefold dtvuion at 
theories of error expounded by Vioaspati Mifra, and the discussion whether 
false opinion is posi^le m Plato’s Thseetetus 187 B. S. 
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SECTION B. THBOBIBS OF EBBOB 

Uddyotakara asks — ^What is error? His answer 
is that it is the cognition of ‘that’ in what is not 
‘that’ (atasmirhs tad iti jMnamy. Vacaspati 
Mi^ra* adds that the question as to the nature of 
error is raised because philosophers hold different 
opinions about it (parik^akdndm vipratipatteh, farh- 
iayah). 

(i) Theory that the object of erroneous judgment is 
merely subjective or ideal— dtmakhydti. 

“ Some say that error is cognition consisting 
in a presentation and making externality its object*.” 
That is, error consists in projecting under the 
guise of an external thing what is really only an idea. 
This IS the view of the idealistic school of Buddhism 
{vijhamvadin), and is known as the dtmakhyati, or 
theory that the supposed external object is only the 
self (i.e. only our own ‘ideas’) 

Vacaspati meets this view by asking what ground 
there is for saying that ‘silver’, in the erroneous 
judgment ‘This is silver’, is only an idea. The ex- 
perience itself ‘this is silver’ declares ‘silver’ to 

‘NV p. 36 1 4. kafr punar ayam otparyayak? cp. PBh p 199, 1 18 
•NVT p S8 last line, ff Bee Keith ILA, p 4S ff, and GsAginStha 
Jht’s Sadho Lai Lectures, chapter III, p 61 ff. 

‘svdkaram hihyatvavtfayath jRSnath viparyayak. The thought le 
awkwardly phraaed here ■ mu^ more clearly below, p 64 I. 8, sedkirath 
bSkyatayd 'lambante vibhramdh , — ^"lUneiona are grounded in a presentation 
under the gnue of externality ”. Ideas ' m the mmd ' are mistaken for things 
‘ without the mind As regards the rendering ‘ presentation ' for svdkdra 
(i.e. jtldnSkdra), literally ‘ knowledge-form ' - some such rendering as ‘ pre- 
sentatum’, or ‘content at oogmiion , seems inevitable. The thonght nnW- 
lying the term dkdra is that thonght itself assomes certain shapes or forms. 
Some hold that these shapes correspond to eztomal teals (realists), others tiiat 
they constitnie the objects (idealuts) ■ others agam deny that thought haa 
any ‘shapes' (ntrdkdra. Cf. the passage m Sdbarabhdfya translated below, 
chapter II section 6, p 144) ThM three views we should express by saying 
that presentations at ideas correspond to objeota ; that presentations or ideas arts 
objects; and that thwe are no ideas or [nesentati^ (Locke; Berkeley or 
Hume, and Beid). 
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belong to the non-ego (anahahkaraspada) , and does not 
declare it to be ‘within the mind’, — ^for if it did the 
experience would take the form ‘I am silver’ 
(anaharhkdrdspadam rajatam ddarsayati, na cdn- 
taram, aham iti tadd sydt), — seeing that the Bauddha 
idealist identifies the self wjth ideas {pratipattuh 
pratyaydd aryatirekdt) . Perhaps the Bauddha will say 
that the apparent reference to a non-ego is illusory : 
knowledge is mistaken {Jbhrdntam jftdTum), and is 
grounded in a mere idea projected as an external thing 
(svdkdram eva bahyatayd 'lamhate) : it is thus that its 
object, really only a content of consciousness, is refer- 
red to a non -ego (tathd cdnahahkaraspadam asya visayo 
jfldndkdro ’pi). (Thus the experience itself, ‘ This is 
silver’, conceals the fact that ‘silver’ is only an idea. 
But — ) we can learn from the sublating cognition 
(hddhakajhdna — ‘ it is not after all silver ’) that ‘ silver ' 
was only an idea (jhdndkdratd punar asya hddhakajfldna- 
pravedaniyd). To this Vacaspati replies that if the 
Bauddha would put aside his idealistic presuppositions 
(vaijhdnikapaksapdtam pantyajya) he would see that 
what the sublating cognition denies is that ‘ silver ' is 
the form of the object before us (purovartidravydkdrat- 
dmdtram pratisedhati rajatasya) • and it does not suggest 
further that ‘silver’ is only an idea (jMndkdratdm apy 
asyopadariayati). Perhaps it will be said that the 
merely ideal character of ‘ silver ’ is established by im- 
plication as a result of denving that ‘ silver ’ is actually 
present (purovarttitva) , although the non-denial of the 
actual presence of the silver which we have seen in shops 
and elsewhere cannot be used to prove its ideal character* 
The answer to this is : whence comes this notion 


'Beading, es con; , asyS atanm^edhaj^ tor the textaal asyStannt 
(tdhaii. a*ya^, in thu conjectural reading, will etand for )nSndIlcdratdga{t, 
The meaning tunply le that though the ideai character of the object does not 
emerge whcm experience does not contradict our judgments, it comes out 
clearly enough in a false judgment subeequently contradicted by experience. 
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of silver as existing within the mind ’ , seeing that (by 
your own confession) it has not been previously so ex- 
perienced* ? 

(ti) Theory that the non-existent is the object oj 
erroneous judgment — asatkhydti 
“ Others hold that (error is) cognition (which) has 
the non-existent for its object® The passage in 
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which Vacaspati Mi^ra states this theory is as follows*. 
“ Ijet us then follow the lead of the sublating 
judgment (i.e. the judgment ‘ after all this is not silver ’), 
and say that erroneous apprehension has the characteris- 
tic of manifesting the non-existent. For the sublating 
judgment grasps the non-existence of the object of the 
thought ‘ silver ’ (rajatajMnagocarasydsattvain gfhn&ti). 
Nor is there any difficulty in a nonrcxistent’s being the 
object of cognition • for to be an object of cognition does 
not involve being a cause of cognition, — if it did, of 
course the non-existent could not be an object (since it 
cannot be a cause, of cognition or of anything else). But 
there is in knowledge a certain overflow or excess of 
efficacy, dependent on no other causes (svakdranddhinah 
sdmaHhydtUayah) , of such a nature that in virtue of it 


NSgirjana'g MSdhyanukoilttra I 7 na tan nitan na tadatan dharmo ntrtor- 
tate He tries to keep an equipoise between lour altematiTes (eattuho^t)— 

‘ IS ‘ IS not ' both is and is not ’, ‘ neither is nor is not ’ Bee SDS, p. 38 
(>=p. 38 in Cowell and Qough’s transi ) atat laUtath ladatadvbhaydnuhhayd 
tmdkacatti(koUtiniTinuktath Mnyam «ea Ct Poossm in Musion, n s. 
Tol. u. p. 174 note 89. Cough translates; “ The uU’mate principle, then, 
IS a void emancipated from four alternatives, vis , from reality, from un. 
reality, from both (reality and onreality), and from neither (reality nor un- 
reality)". The applioaticn of the mediiw luUittmui principle in their d alertio 
IS perhaps a more likely explanation of the name Madhyamtka than that 
offered by the SDS, and rejected by Ponssm foe. e*t. p 177 note 68 

We are here ooncemed with ataUchyatt as a theory of error primarily. 
But It IS clear from the SDS that the Bauddha mhiUst, like the Bauddha 
idealist, did not — and could not — distmgiiish bis theory of error from his theory 
of truth The argument put forward in this passage of the SDS to support 
the formula tanam Hinyam — all is void — ^is in fact (like the idealist's argu- 
ment) an argument from the nature of erroneous judgments It is a 
piece of dialectic based on the analysis of negation of complexes (eUfiffa- 
ntftdha). The judgment ‘ this is silver ' (m the case where nacre is 
actually present) is admittedly false. But to say that it is false is to 

negate the comple- consisting A this-ness (tdantS, ' hoeceity ’, m Qough) and 

silver-ness But m the case of a vthfpmiytdha , negation of a complex, it is 
unposaible to deny mrt without denying the whole (we complex AB no longer 
exists, as such, if B is denied ) — " A semi-effete existence is not admissible 
No one imagmes that one half of a fowl may be set aside tax cooking and the 
other half for laying eggs " (Oongh). The ' this ' does not survive the 
denial of the ' silver ' — booanso it is essentially a ‘this ' related to * silver 
The purport seraus to be that a single false j'udgment is enough to knock 
the bottom out of the umverse • because error tears asunder what can only 

take on the guise of reality at a eompltm. Bat error exists Brgo, nothing is 

real 

‘NFT, p. 64, 1. 18 ff. 
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knowledge can make the non-existmit, as well as the ex> 
istent, its object (yem santam ivOsantam api gocarayati). 
Efficacy of the object is not required, since we can explain 
objectivity* from the bare efficacy of the cognition (na 
ca vi§ayasamarthyam upayujyate, jndnasya samarthya- 
mdtrad eva tadbhdvasiddheh). For just this reason (i.e. 
because objectivity is possible without an ‘ object ’ in the 
sense of a cause of the cognition), one school have asserted 
this very efficacy of manifesting non-existence, which 
belongs to erroneous cognition, to constitute the 
‘nescience’ -nature (aridyatva) or ‘ir.expre?sibility’ 
(anirvacanlyatva) of cognition*”. 

Vacaspati now* proceeds to criticise the asatkhyati, 
the theory that error has the non-existent for its object, 
from the standpoint of the Nydya. 

” What 18 meant by saying that the object of error 
18 the non-existent? Is it meant that the erroneous 
judgment grasps the non-existent as existent (asat 
sadatmanct grhnMil, i.e. grasps non-existent silver as ex- 


‘Uidbh3va=vifayatS ' Us being so i e. its being an ob]ectr 

'This 18 the VedSntm theoiy avtdyi and ammocanlya being 
technical terms in that system. For a parallel to these concepts, see Plato, 
Resp V s77 A R, AvtdffS ooirespouds to opinion So^a : it’ objrot, thi 

antrvaea ifpo, corresponds to Plato’s ‘ opinablo Bo^aarov. Tbo object of 
avtdyS is neither expressible as existent nor as non.exiitent ■ yon cannot 
say Uiat it is, nor can yon say that it <s not and so it is onirtacmlya^ 
Similarly Plato says ! ovK dea 8v ovSi bv So^d^ei,— ' “"a cannot 
oonoeiva of them aa either being or not belnj, as both being and not being, or as 
neither.” [This is exactly the Midhyamika't eatnikop'i. The object of 
•opinion ’ 18 ro a/s^or^eoiv ^ter^;|roi', rot) eli'os re iceU /ti) eh/eu , — 
—between being and not being. It ia tborefore compared <r<p t&v watSw 
dtviy/aan, **** obMdren’s riddle. 

That there is kinship between the Midhyamtka scbool of Buddhism and' 
the adttutaiiadtn at absolotist school of Veddnta has often been remarked. 
V^iUtneb/uiMU m the SSfhkhyapravaeanabhafya (ISth century) calla the latter 
pneotumna-bauddha, ' Bnddhiata in disguise 

•nVT p. M. L as otredam dloeanlyttm, etc. 
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isting) ; or is it meant that it is the existent that is grasped 
■as another existent (sad eva sadantaratmand, grhMti, i.e. 
existent nacre is grasped as silver), and that the object is 
called ‘ non-existent ’ because the existent thing (nacre) 
does not exist as something else^ (silver)? The former 
alternative must be rejected, because the man who wants 
silver does as a matter of fact direct his activities on the 
nacre, and not on ‘ non-silver — and he could not do 
this if his erroneous notion had as its object ‘ what is 
non-existent as silver instead of having the existent 
uacre as its object. Besides, how is it that we point 
with the finger at this actually present substance and say 
(when the sublating cognition has arisen) ‘ this is not 
■silver unless it was to this (tatra) that the nature of 
silver had been wrongly assigned through the previous 
judgment? Then it must be the nacre, under the form of 
ailver — in which form the nacre does not exist. — that is 
the object of the erroneous cognition • and the cognition 
is said ‘ to have the non-existent for its object ’ only 
in this sense that the (existent) nacre does not exist as 
silver’. With this our own view is in agreement : 
for of course the Naiydyikas who hold the anyathdkhyati 
view of error (i.e. that the object of error is the existent 
appearing as other than what it is), do not hold that one 
•existent thing exists as another existent (sadantaratrhand 
sad dbhxjupagacchanti) . Such an admission would des- 
troy the whole theory that the existent is cognised ‘ other- 
wise ’ than as it exists (anydthety eva na syat). The 
upholders of the anyathakhyriti view have themselves 
said* : “ what is apprehended otherwise (than as it 


Dktive of c 


i ea tadantaritmana. ’tatttOd atadvifayam uciiate This slt«r 
smounts to the NmySyika or anyathSkhyiti theory, iis 
^ to point ont. 

‘atha Mettr eva raiatdtmanS '«atf(t tadSkdrataya Urn Uambamanadi 
mithySinanam asadUlambanam ucyate, p 56, first line 

‘yathaku}^ anyathSkhyattvadtnah taemdi yad anyatha prattpddyeta 
■tan nirUamhanash jtUnain asaialambanarh ca tad. T^ oitotion n noted 
by th« editor, Oafigidhera SSstiT, nr the list of unidentified quotations given 
in his preface. The quotation looks like a statement of the asaOthyaU vj«'« 
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is), is cognition without objective ground, cognitioa 
with non-existence for its object At this point' 
Vacaspati commences criticism of the Veddntin view of 
anirvacaniyakhydti, viz., that the object of erroneous cog- 
nition neither is nor is not. 


(Hi) Criticism of the theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is ‘ inexpressible 
lohether as existent or as non-existent. 
Anirvacaniyakhyati . 

Vacaspati ’s criticism of this theory is as follows ; — 
“ Nor can it be said that no account can be given 
(anirvacaniyatva) of the actually present substance in its 
character as ‘ silver ’, — seeing that at the time of the 
erroneous judgment it is designable (nirvacaniyatvdt) as 
existent, and at the time of the sublating judgment it is 
designable as non-existent, (i.e.) — It is not true that 

nothing can be said (prathd nopapadyate) of a non-existent 
of this kind : since the terms ‘ existent ’ and ‘ non-ex- 
istent ’ are applicable to it (sadasadbhyam upakhyeyat- 
vdt). And as for the ‘ phenomenal existence ’ 
(prapaflca) of the absolutist (advaitavidindm) , and the 
Bauddha’s view that the universal and so on is nothing- 
external, but a mere non-entity, and as to the doctrine- 
that erroneous cognition is cognition which has this 
phenomenal existence for its object’, — such a view is 
impossible • because that to which no term is applicable 
(sarvopakhijarahitasya) can be like nothing whatever, and" 


but no doubt it must be read -with the qualifications suggested in this 
passage, i.e. the object is non-existent enlj m the sense of not being what it 
IS cognised as being 

*JVFT p 6S 1. 6— na ea rajatStnuma, etc. 

•See note 2 p 88. 

*This is no longer a theory of erroneous judgments about pheno- 
mena as contrasted with correct knowledge about phenomena ■ but a theoir 

that all knowledge of phenomena is, as such, illnsion The NatySytkc^r 

reply to it is that the very notion if error presupposes a criterion (which 

he calls ‘ likeness ' i.e. the semblance of truth). If all knowledge is illu- 

sion, there is no truth of which error can be the ‘semblance’ : and so them 
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error (as has been previously argued) has as the condition 
of its possibility Zticeness to something : and in the absence 
of the condition which makes a thing possible it is easy 
to see that the thing itself (i.e. error) cannot exist. 
Therefore the world of phenomena (which the Ved&ntin 
regards as illusory) and the universal and other cate- 
gories (which the Baiiddha rejects as unreal) are in fact 
both real existences — ^they are not false (asamlcina) , and 
objects of ‘ nescience ’ . . . and therefore also the theory 
that the object of error is ‘ inexpressible ’ is not the true 
account.” 

At this point NVT, p. 56, 1. 13) Vacaspati gives an 
account of the criticisms brought against the Natydyika’s 
theory of anyathdkhydti, — ^that is, the theory that the 
object of error is an existent cognised ‘ otherwise ’ than 
as it is. This criticism is used to introduce the Mimdrh- 
sake theory of akhydti; and it may therefore be supposed 
to be a criticism of the Naiydyika from the Mlmaihsaka 
standpoint primarily 

(iv) The Minidmsaka theory of akhydtt, — error as 
non-apprehenston 

A. Criticism of the Naiyayika view. 

” It may be (that the Veddntin’s theory of the in- 
expressibility of the object of error is open to the 
objections urged by the Naiyayika above. But the 
Naiyayika view is no less objectionable, for the following 
reasons). That the object appears otherwise than as it 
is, contradicts our consciousness isammdviruddhaY . 
And error certainly cannot have for its objects things 
simply as existent (sadhhavamdirendlambanatvam) If 
simple existence (tanmdtra, i.e. sadbhavamdtra) were the 

*Cf NK p 180 1 18 tdam rajatam tit jMnatya dukltkilambattont tit 
ht sathvtdttTuddham. yiuj/Srh ta'Stvtdt yo 'rtho 'vabhll»ate sa taiyS 
Slambanam rajatajMnt ea rajatam pratibhitt, na tukitki That is to say 
that nacre is the ground or object of a cognition 'which has siWer for ita 
object contradicts conscionsneeg. Hie object that appears in consciousness u 
the object of that consciongnesg And it is siWer, not nacre, that appears m 
the cognition of silver. 
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common object' of all cognitions, then all things wonld be 
objects of every thought, and the result would be that 
each cognition would cognise everything (sarvasarva- 
jflatvHpatti). Nor can it be said that what the cognition 
has as its object is the existent in so far as it is the 
eause of the particular cognition {karanatvenslamhan- 
atvam). For the eye also, no less than the colour, is a 
cause of the cognition, — so that it would follow that the 
cognition (of colour) has the eye as its object\ And 
cognition could not have past and future things for its 
objects ( — as it has — ), seeing that past and future things, 
as no longer or not yet existing, could not be causes of 
present cognitions. Therefore the ground or object of 
cognition is the phenomenon, the thing as it appears {las- 
mat pratibhasamdnam dlambanam). And, this being so, 
you would have to say that the presentation of silver has 
nacre for its object (rajatapratibhdsah iuktikatamhanam 
iti) — a position which it will be difficult to maintain I 

Besides, the competency or efficacy (sdmarthya) of 
the eye and other sense-organs is for the production of 
right cognition : how should false cognitions arise 
through them*? i^^ydmaka-seed, however it be treated, 
will not produce rice-plants. You may suggest that 
the eyes and the other sense-organs may give rise to 
erroneous cognitions when accompani^ by defects 
(do^asahdya) . But this will not do. For defects irapiede 
the competency of causes, but they do not impose the 
competency of producing a different effect. Kutaja- 
grain, when parched, will not produce a banyan : it 
will merely fail to produce a kutaja. Besides, if the 

^TilpSdtvt)Aanath rUpSdtvaa eakfurSdy apt kSrar^m it» cak^id- 
pSlambanatvaprasahqSt. The objection appears to be well taken. For it 
wonld drive the defendant to state his theory m the more precise form— 
‘ the object is that part of the canse of the ooKnition tchteh formt the object 
of the cogmUon — and, when eo stated, the circle mvolved in the deBnition 
lit apparent Ton define the object as canse, — bnt yon also define tiie cause 
by the object 

*The sense^rgans are praminot, i e pramSkarana, instruments of 
knowledge. How can they be mstruments of error? 
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senses ever err in respect of their own objects, the result 
will be tiiat we shall lose faith in them everywhere.” 

At this point* commences the account of the 
Mimarhsaka theory of akhy&ti, i.e. the theory that error 
is inadvertence, a negative thing consisting in a failure 
to note. 


B. Statement of the Mimdrhsaka view. 

” Therefore all cognition must be held to be 
correct co^ition (sarvam era vijfldnarh samicinam). 
The meaning of this is as follows : — In the judg- 
ment ‘ this 18 silver ’ there are two cognitions, 
‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, the former a primary experience 
(anubhava)* and the latter a memory. The ‘ this ’ 
is apprehension of barely an actually present substance 
ipurovarttidravyamdtragraham) ; because, as the result 
of a defect {doqavaiit) or impediment to apprehension, 
there is a failure to apprehend the specific universal 
(samdnyavUe^aY ‘ being nacre which is resident in 
it {tadgata^uktikdtva). 

And, since this much only is apprehended, it gener- 
ates through resemblance, by serial rousing of the ‘ men- 
tal impressions ’ (samskaTodhodhakramem) , a memory of 
silver. And this memory, although essentially an 
apprehension of the previously apprehended {grhitagrah- 
ana = a secondary experience), presents itself simply as 
apprehension (grahanamdtra , as opposed to gfhitagrah- 
ana, = & primary experience); because the aspect of 

‘WVT p 65 1 86 

*Dr. GaftginBths Jhi notioea the ddficult^ of rendenng anubkaea,— 

» term which covers ell experience other then memory As it is contrasted 
with memory on the ground of the tecondary character of the latter as the 
recall of a previoai experience, ' primary experience ' may serve as a rendenng 
for anubhavo. Dr JhS translates ‘direct apprehension',— with the warning 
that ‘ direct ’ here does not mean immediacy. 

‘iSmSnyaviieta is need here, as freinently, to distiogniah the sub- 
ordinate nniversal (‘ being somethmg specific 'eg ' being substance ‘ being 
earth’ etc.) from the summum genui 'being' (taWitimSnya, or simply 
litnSnya) There was s certain amount of oonfusion m the usage of the term 
tSmtnya—aee Ui’e Vatienka Phtlotophy, pp 86 — 87, 67, 70, 176, 180. 
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lefeiTUig to the pievloualy appr^ended (gfhitatdfhSa) has 
been filched* from the experience, in consequence of some 
* defect ’ (which prevents us from noticing that it is 
really a memory, and not a primary experience^ of 
‘ silver ’)• .And so, as a result of not apprehending the 
difference (hkeddgrahaipa) in respect of nature and of 
object between the memory of silver and the pnmary 
apprehension of the actually present things the two cog- 
nitions, — ‘ silver ’ (rememtered) and ‘ this ’ (perceived), 
— although separate cognitions, nevertheless, throu^ 
resemblance to the case of cognition which has as its 
object silver in a.ctual contact with sense, set going the< 
judgment of identity^ and the reference to a conundn 
locus* which is expressed in the proposition ‘ this is 
silver 

Sometimes, again, it is two- primary experiences of 
which the separateness is not grasped. Thus when the 
conch is perceived as yellow, what happens is that the 
yellowness of the bile-substance residing in the emergent 
eye-beam is grasped (just as colour may be apprehended 
in a transparent crystal)* while the bile itself is not 
grasped : and the conch also, owing to a defect in the per- 
ception, is perceived barely as such (svarUpamitrei^) 
without its qualities. Thus, as the result of failure to 
notice the absence of connection between this subjeOt (the 
conch — ^which is really white) and this attribute (the 
yellowness — ^which reaUy belongs to the bile) , and because 


*Cp. NK p. 180 1. 16 twirtyaiWopramofom rajatatmaraitatn. 

^ obKadavyaDoUra. 

^OminUdhthaToiMiavyapadtia. When an adjectiTe qnaliflM » 
itentiTe, it IB 8 »b 1 to be a caao of timinOdMuiTa^a. So PSquu caUa < 
Jtarmadhiravii oconpoand a ” 

petmd tnch a« tuMpala, a b’ ^ . .-x- 


’ Mid ' lotOB ’ refer to the 


aanie adkikarslfa or nbstrate : wheraa* in the ordinary totpwyfa «m«>imd 
ni(A aa rijapuruia king's man (oAloial), * king ' and ' man ’ refer to diffiirata 


‘bahirntrpooellwwwyenarafimeertiiw^ pittedroeyiMVO ktouveegfu^ 
oaoekofye pUaUa* ca grbpaU pttUm tu tu grhtat*. The idea ia 
ooloar (of some adjaeeot object) la leen in a ctyaWI, ao ia the yeOotr Uk- 
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of a resemblance (xmstituted by its being iodistinguiBb' 
fdde from the cognition of the yellow etrabilva tree, a 
judgment of identity and an assertion of- community of 
locw. takes place (i.e. we say that ‘ the conch is 
^llow ’>• And, as a result of the disappearance of the 
judgment of identity — the judgment which followed on 
failure to apprehend the separateness of the two cog- 
nitions ‘ conch ’ and ‘ yellow — that judgment can be 
sublated by a discriminating cognition (vivekapratyaya) 
in the form ‘ this is not silver ’ : and, this being possible, 
a place is found for the commonly accepted notion of the 
erroneousness of (some) cognitions. Thus we arrive at 
the position which may be stated syllogistically in the 
form : ‘ Even erroneous cognitions are true to reality 
(yath&rtha), because they are cognitions, — like the cog- 
nition of a piece of clpth’ ‘ 

C. Naiymjika criticism of the akhydti theory 

Having stated the Mimdmsaka theory, Vacaspati 
now* process to the criticism of it. 

“ On the position thus taken up the following obser- 
vations may be made. Every one agrees that the man 
who wants silver acts on the actually present object when 
the erroneous cognition of silver arises, and that he 
refers the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ to a common locus. The 
question is whether he does this as a result of not 
apprehending the difference between the primary ex- 
perience and the memory, and between their respective 
objects (‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’) • or as a result of appre- 
hending non-difference^ between them. 

As to this, — an intelligent being does not act on 
absence of knowledge, ‘ non-apprehension ’ ; but on 

‘Yicwpsti brushea this inference eside as ‘ snblatad ’ by perception 
bSdhtta, p. 5^ below. 

j *ilTT p. 66 I. 18 eeatft prSpte abhidhlyats, etc. 

'The two altematirea are bhedUgraha and abh«dagraha. 
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knowledge. You may reply that what sets the man, who 
wants silver, to act on tlie actually present substance is 
knowledge or apprehension — apprehension, to wit, of the 
actually present thing'; the distinction of this appre- 
hension from the cognition of silver in respect of nature 
and object not having been apprehended. But what do 
you mean by this? Is this ‘ apprehension of the actually 
present thing ’ an apprehension of silver? or is it appre- 
hension barely of an actually present object as such ? If 
it is apprehension of silver, then the man has apprehended 
the actually present object as silver, — and how is this not 
‘ apprehending a thing otherwise than as it is ’? (i.e. 
your view becomes identical Math the Naiydyika view). 
If on the other hand it is apprehension of the actually 
present thing that sets a man to act, then why should it 
need the assistance of a ‘ non-apprehension of separate- 
ness ’ (ko bheddgrahasyopayogah)? You may ansM'er 
“ The sight of a tree simply as such does not set acting 
the man who wants a itmiopa-tree, because in that case 
there is no cognition of a Hm^apd • but in this case there 
is cognition of silver — the separateness of M'hieh is not 
apprehended — through the cognition ‘ this ’ » But 
unless the silver is cognised m the actually present sub- 
stance, or the actually present thing is cognised in the 
silver’, the person M'ho wants silver does not act there, 
that is, on the actually present thing. He might act 
anywhere whatever, instead of acting on this : for it is 
not then through this (the actually present thing) that 
silver is cognis^ But, you will say, it is the two 
separate cognitions, ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, taking on the 


'The text has puTOvarttvattugrahovarajaUijIiinlUi ogThUabhedam. 
But it IB necessary to read purovarUvaHugrahaiiam, etc 

•o*t» U> tha TajatavtjMnaih agfhttabhedam idam iti ]Mnma Tho 
pecise relation of the tboucl^t ‘ this ’ to the thought ‘ silver * is not indicated 
by this ambiguous phrase, which merely asserts that the former thought » 
somehow mstrumental to the latter. In the following sentence Vtcaspati 
tries to force the opiionent to a more predse formulatibo of this ' instrumental- 
ity •. 

'nanit rajatavtfftanath purovgrUdravyg na vartgU puravarttfiUlnaM 
OS na rafata iti. 
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Bemblanoe of the single cognition ‘ this is silver ’ because 
their separateness is not apprehended, that set the 
appropriate activM^ to work. If so, why do not the two 
cognitions also initiate a process of thought which would 
reveal their eeparateness — ‘ this is silver ’, ‘ that is 
nacre ’ ? For if as a re'ult of non-apprehension of 
separateness there arises likeness to the apprehension of 
non-separatendss, then equally as the result of non-appre- 
hension of non-separateness there will arise likeness to the 
apprehension of separate things*. (That is to say, 
simple failure of apfuehension includes non-apprehension 
of unity of ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, as well as non-apprehen- 
sion of difference of ‘ this * and ‘ silver ’ r and if non- 
apprehension of difference amounts to a cognition of 
unity, ‘this is silver’, then non-apprehension of differ- 
ence will amount to a cognition of difference, 

‘ this IS not silver — ^that is silver, but this is 
nacre ’). And so the know'ing subject has been placed in 
a very unfortunate position by these acute thinkers with 
their ultra-minute analysis* for he is drawn both ways 
at once — in the direction of action and in the direction of 
refraining from action— owing to the semblance both of 
apprehension of difference and of apprehension of identity 
(between ‘this’ and ‘silver’, i.e. he will have simulta- 
neously the notion that it is silver, and the notion that it 
is not silver). 

Be it so (retorts the Mvmarhsaka). But you will 
have to assign a function to the subject’s ‘ non-appre- 
hension of difference ’ even in the origination of your so- 
called viparyayajhdna or ‘erroneous cognition’ : otherwise 


hSram apt kasmSn na pravartayoM^I yaOiatva ht bheSSgrahSd abhaSajSSnii 
tSir^yam, «eam abhadegrahtd hhttmevtjnsnatSdfiytttk apt 

The ergsmentum ad ftomtnm Is Inatiflebla, beoenae the MttOSrlualia 
ia appealing to a mere negatiTe ih hia akhySti, Here non-a^n'dienaum can do 
npUmig — or Jf ii doee anythmg there is nothing to prevent it from doing 
aieryfhtng. ' Failure to notice ’ will be as much non-apprehension at tba 
tine alterutive as it is of Uie other. 

•praUpaUS koftSm MSwt SvahiaS prd^sKtlUr tOhyShkyapd. 
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it would come about that enmieous cogmtio^ might 
arise in the case of persons who had apprehended ^he 
difference (which is absurd) < And so it cap be .said ip 
your -case too ‘ why should not true cognition arise from 
the other aspect of the non-apprehensiop, viz., from 
apprehension of sameness between this and silver, just 
exactly as erroneous cognition results from the ppe aspect 
of the non-apprehension, viz. , from non^pprehemion pf 
difference between this and silver?’ So that the argf$.- 
ment which you use to confute our account of the pao- 
cess* will serve us to confute yours. 

As the upholders of the theory of error as non-appre- 
hension (akhyativddinah) have said : ‘For those also 
who hold the theory of error as contrary cognition (rjpo- 
ritakhydti-anyathdkhydtt) error is dependent on the in- 
fluence of non-apprehension* 

Not so (answers the Naiydyika). We have ex- 
perience, in the case of the eyes and other sense-organs, 
of causes of cognition the relation of which to their effects 
(colour, in the case of sight) is not apprehended : but we 
cannot conceive of consciotis judgments which are not ran- 
ditioned by apprehension*. Now where thought is a 
condition prec^ent of a cognition, there is no room for 
your ‘ non-apprehension of difference This seems to 
us the correct view. If the fact that we also fail to appre- 
hend the absence of difference is an impediment to the 
judgment (‘ this is silver ’ — a judgment based, a« you 

'tatra yat tava parthSTa4 to 'tmikaih vyavaMrotyapadt<ayor 

by Uie cdiUo ' m ftn umdenliSed jopUtisia: 

'tnatvaih, jMnohettnim ojiiatatUpakSryatambaiidhnnSm cakiufS- 
OMth dt^danSe, eeUnavyatahirixOm to abuddhtpSroaktpMm aprattf-eb- 
Vlo5Bp«ti teachpa that thete afa twq Iqndi of cofmi^on — 

Vhict( coipw front {neTiona OQgititiOD, ^ cogmtioa wlfioh noM ^t, PfVW- 
B¥«>eptWn fMlov^ to tho latter oatwfoiy. ' Now m tho oaae ef contc^put jndg- 
<q^t, 1.0. jit^gmoita f<»niod by o ooQacioaf (rooeaa, |t ii not poauble p» 
iw-a{ipTwnaion of dilfpren c ef ' m a ct^jiao of the t^avltant cognition :'for 
boing onnaitiooed^ by preoed^t oqgnitiinu the oonaokota jndgnien^ cannot lip- 
regarded ai oonditioned by a precedoit ‘ non-appiabfiiaipB '. , , i 



MimS,msdka» suppose, on failure to apprehend the differ- 
etiee between * this ’ and ‘ silver ’), — ^then whence comes 
fii 'jiidgment which is as a matter of fact confined to one of 
the' two alternatives (i.e. which categorically asserts 
that ‘‘ this is silver or that ‘ this is not silver ’)? The 
ibrtIcluBicfn then is that the so-called ‘ non-apprehension 
6 f ■ diffetence ’ is simfily the illusory attribution of a 
jlredicate tp a subject (samdropa em hhedagraha tti sid- 
dham). 

(v) Formal statement of the Naiydytka's anyathdkhydti 
' theory of error, and reply to certain criticisms. 

“ The outcome of the discussion is this. The 
cognition of * silver ’ and so forth has the actually present 
thing for its object; because it determines the man who 
wants silver to act on just this thing (tatra niyamena 
pravartakatvdt); and any cognition which determines the 
knower’s activity to any particular thing has that thing as 
its object, — as in the example (accepted as such by both 
parties to the discussion) of a true cognition of silver; 
and this (erroneous cognition of silver) does so (i.e. directs 
activity on the actually present substance)*; therefore 
it 18 so (tasm&t tathd, i.e. it has the actually present 
nacre as its object). 

As to the criticism* that the nacre as such is not 
sensibly present and therefore cannot be the object of 
the, erroneous Cognition of ‘ silver ’ (anavabhdsamdna 
Suktikd ndlamhanam itt), — do you mean that being nacre 

’This IB a statement of the $%dd1t3Hta, or esta^shed 'tfaiySyika 
doctrine, in the form of a kyllogishi or paHdvayavavSkya. lie ohty difficulty 
about the statement is the insertion at this point (tf the words' na tatM 
raUat ' (I have omitted the words in translating). This is the formula 
for the upanaya oT fourth member syllogism when the syllogism is stated 
in negative form ‘i.e. as ah argument from a vipaltfa or negative example. No 
nei^tiye example has been given, and sp the negative formula for the v^'attaya 
comes in awkwardly ■ but all that it is meant to indicate is that the argument, 
IS ^f the anMydvytUrektn type, and so would admit of a negative form also. 

‘See (iv) A above, where the criticisms here met pro stated. The, 
particular criticism meant here is stated there in the fopp rajatapratibhOseh 
MtttMambart«fn. See p. C7. 
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{iuktikdtva) is not the object of tbe cognitjon of ‘^Iver ’ ? 
If you mean this you are only proving something which is 
already admitted (iiddhosadham). Or do you mean that 
the actually present shining white substance as ^ch is 
not the object of the cognition? If you mean this, it is 
not true that this is not sensibly present* : for we point 
with the finger at the actually present thing, the ‘ this *. 
Another objection which was made depended on the as- 
sertion that ‘ defects impede the competency of causes, 
but they do not impose the competency of producing a 
different effect.* ’ But experience shows cases of the 
production, by causes which have been impaired, of new 
effects, through counter-action of the natural effects. For 
instance, the seed of canes burnt in a forest-fire produce 
banana shoots • and the digestive powers impaired or 
affected by ‘ bhasmaka ’ or morbid appetite can deal 
with increased quantities of food and drink*. 

And the inference to the effect that ‘ erroneous cog-* 
nitions are true to reality, because they are cognitions,* 
ought not to be put at all, seeing that it is invalidated 
(apahrtavisaya, i.e. hadhita) by a sublating cognition 
based on perception, viz., in the judgment ‘ this is not 
silver ’ (which proves the original cognition of silver not 
to have been true to reality). 

'The text has (p 67 I 21) uttaratmmnavahhSsaminatvam aftddham. 
Bat the sense clearly requires anavabhitarnSnatvam and I have read this 

’P 67 above, 

'The first example is taken from uonatural history, and the 
second is hardly an example of a * different ' effect — although the ‘ defect ’ 
increaees instead of impairing the competency of the cause 

‘Bee above, p 70 A syllogians of wbiqb the ' Proposition ' is 
counter to perception or authority la already debarred from being a valid 
inference, and need not be further examined It is obvionaly easy to mianaa 
this notion of ' bSdha ’ ■ and the snbetitution of pancarUpopapannatta (by the 
addition at bSdha and aatprattpakfa, enblation and neutralisation) for the 
trairappa (the three canons) as a cntenon of argument seemi unfortunate 
(though, BO far as bSdha is concerned, it has the antbonty of the older 
oommoitators on NySya, viz., VttsySyana and Cddyotakan, and appears m 
PraAwtaptda under the guise of praUjllSbhSta — also, inoonsiatently, in 
Bnddhiat logic under the same gnisel. In the present instance the appeal 
to ‘ anblatkm ' appean to beg the question for the SffmStkteka't whole 
point is that the judgment ' thu la not silver ' does not affect the tnitli 
to reality of the original ‘ this ’ and * silver ’. 



’ ',0 Aind (&Qall7)4 in spite of the fact that the semblaneeB 
«if/t 9 *Qi 3 f‘ gjo astray, we still place reliance on pnxtf 
This is w^t is indicaW in the ‘ sentence ’ em> 
bodied io the BhO^ya* which states that practical 
AOhie^^moit of objects depends ‘ on die grat^ing of the 
object as the result of (and through)* proofs or instru- 
inenta of valid cognition,’ 

‘praiMttflbMta meui* (allactoog proof, as harodblUba meau the 
fflifM kii^ ci fallacioua jmcrf oonuftMg m a fallaaona leaaon. It haa 

noted abova that ‘ proo^' u not a correct rendering of pramSpa . b^t 
Uie ptraidirase ‘ inatroment of Talid ccgnitmi ’ la (tboagh more accurate) 
b>o mconvenient. 

*Tbe 'flist of tbe three edlcyoe embodied in the Bhdfya on NS I. i, i. 
Sea p 4d ahore. 

*prnindtMt<i{i The termination u properly ablatival. Bnt, at 
Cddyotakara points out, the force of tbe instrumental case also is implied 
here. 


'The criticism last answered is that last put by the Mlmlhhtaka, 
p. 66, above. 

This concludes the discussion of the theories oi error, which extends 
from p. 58, last line, to page 57, last line, in the Titparye^ifcS I have 
translated the passage in exttruo, bimause it serves as a locus elaistcut lot the 
topH, and because (so far as 1 am aware) tbe Titporyohiica has never been 



CHAPTEE II 
PEECEPTIOl^ 


Indnyarthasamnikarsotpannam jfianam dvyapadeSyant 
avyahhtcan vyavasayatmakam pratyaksam 

Ii the object in perception reelf— Cen perception be ernmeouif (firet pert of 
the erttihera « ergnment end the epithet avyabfiteart m the Nyaya 
tvira definition) — The ergument from dreemi egeinit the reahty of 
perceptual objecta (second part of the ortttkSra « argnment) —The 
dialectic of whole and par*- (Nyayasutra IV i 4 — 87) Does the object 
dissolve under analysis f— Is thought distinguishable from the object 
of thought? (third pert of the urtUkarat ergument end the epithet 
ctyapadeiya in th» Nyayatutra defimtum) — Can perception be dmibtfni? 
(the epithet vyata$ayatmaka m the Syayatutra definition) —The nature 
of tho contact in perception {tndnyarthatammkarta of the Nyoya 
lutra definition) —The two moments of perception end the modes of 
contact (PrateetepSda t doctrine) — Simple apprehension and the per 
oeptnel judgment— niretfcalpsfca;fiana (Sndhara s poieinio against Difi 
naga a account of perception) Ktanabhangavada — The nniiersal aa 
real — ^BecoUection Attention and Association 

8BC1ION 1 KBALm OP THF OBJECT IN PBECBPTION 

Perception is the one instrument of knowledge 
admitted by all schools alike* The obviou't con- 
ception of a contact between sense-organ and object 
(tndrtyai thasamnikana) was tbe starting pomt; for tJe 
development of tbe doctrine and appears in Uie 


‘for the anowttt matanalut school (CarvUut fit IioUgates) rsjed 
all other aanrcea of k a owte dgs <Ma mferetaoe \8D8 chapter 1), and thd 
Buddhist sceptical Khoel (MiiMssdtns or Hthtltttt *) ai^ngh ill a c«[*taia 
S«ue rejecting all meaha of Uioate^e, nevertbdUst aCobh*^ PB'cep*^ 
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Nt/dya, VaUe^ika and Mlmomsd sutras^. But the 
ambiguous character of the ‘object’ suggested doubts 
as to its reality at a very early period : so that the 
defence of the validity of perception assumes at a very 
'early stage the form of a ‘refutation of idealism’. 
An early statement* , of this refutation is fortunately 

'N8 I 1 4 tndnySrthtuaihniUarfotpannaift ininam avyapadeiyam 

*vynhhictTt vyavas^ylttiHakath pratyakyam. “ Perception u knowledge arising 
from contact of organ with oDject ■ it md^ndent of verbal expression, 
unerring, tad has 4he form of conviction '' VS III i IS itmendnySrtha- 
mthntkarfa, and III, u. 1 which adds manat as a tounh factor in the contact 
Irhich IS the condition of oOgmtion. Pradastaptda's oatufpiya, or four factors 
In the contact which is the condition of some kinds of perception, seems to 
derive from these sfltra's (There is Oo formal definition d perception in 
the VS The fourfold contact of soul, sense-organ, internal organ, and object 
IS said tp condition pleasure and pain .in VS V. u. 16 atmandnyamanortha- 
tarhnikarfSt tukhadufykham That is why, as Uddyotakara explams, the word 
/ndnam, eognition, is inserted in the NS definition of perception). There aie 
several passages m VS which refer to perception, and Fradastapada's acconnt 
of It „is partly derived from these. A list of these passages is given by 
Paddegon, p 284, with Nand Lai Binha’s translation. 

The reference in the MimSthti SMra is I i 4 — tatsamproyoge puru 
gatytndnyiySm huddhtjanma tai pratyakgam, ammtUam ptdyaminopa/am- 
thanaMt. " Perception is the amang of knowledge When a man's senses are 
m contact with reality. It is not a means (of knowing duty) as it apprehends 
what now is ". Uddyotakara (NV p. 46 1. 10) quotes the first part of this 
sfltra hnd notes that the 'Mlmdihtaka oommentatm themselves would agree 
With hia cnticism erf it as an inadequate definition, Their position, m fact, is 
that it IS not a definition, although the ‘ vftUkSra ' attempted to treat it as 
snob even emending the text Of the tUtra to suit his mteipretatlon. 

[It IS worth noting that fiabara in his comment here uses language 
which suggests that he nad the definition of the NySya Sitra in mmd : 
e.g he. suDstitutes the term tathntkarfa tor the lamptayopa of the titra ; 
and his tatpQnakatvd ( = dependence of inference on that, i e , on perception) 
seems .an echo of the word tatpBrvakam in NS I i 6 ] 

‘fiaibkara'a classical refutation of idealism in his commentary .on 
Vadiifta S^tra JL u. 29—82. is at least four centunee later. Jacobi hae 
argued m qh article on the Date of the Phtlotephtcal Sfttras IJAOS xxxi 1911) 
thatithe earH pasdaggh In 'the HUrae and iii Sahara's 'Bhdgya and the NySya- 
AWlf go, .which Appqar fo refute idealism are not ^;e4lij fefutatioiis of.ideahsin 
{vifMnapSdd) but Of hi^'sm (HtnydvSda) : and t^at .i^nmtnla is' wrong ip 
iatepnStdng'dudfiiaf.the'ptsEent passage in Sahara as directed ajnulst the 
ntrSlanibanavOda (i o. et;«dnaedda), the truth bemg that the whole is duwe^ 
against tfaer tonyatldar Jacobi'S Iprgainent appears to' be jnstifiled 'as aga'inst 
Stdierhatski'>'nOIW that these qiassagss m the earliet tUrat and 'bhSgya* have 
in.vfew thfiof^agqddgtar idealist dootdiie as . jwinpulgated by, Asanga and 
Vasubandim, pud spejfierefcm,. relatively date. i iw it .seems olestf that, though 
the 4ft^)j,a^oi;,pihUist doctrine waa,iietoin»jly prjp* tq, the developed ideal- 
ism 01 ^ vtjtttnmvSda (which was in fact a watexmgdowp of the pure gospqt 
of nihilism), yet the doctrine that ideas have no objects beyond themselves was, 
«r became, a mommit in ^e nihilist dialectic, logically ptwt to complete 
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preserve an Sabarais Bl^ya on* the Mimathso. 
Sutra, and forms a convenient preface to the doctririfr 
of perception. 

The 'vfttikara’s' refutation, embodied in Sahara,, 
falls into three parts each of which meets a distinct 
difficulty : and the first and third parts deal with 
the two difficulties which, according to Vatsyayana’a 
interpretation, led to the insertion into the Ny&ya 
Sutra definition of the two words avyahhic&ri anif 
avyapade&yam^ . The second part meets the ‘ idea^ 
listic ’ argument from dreams which is dealt with 
in a later section of the NydyasUtra in the course of a 
polemic against Buddhist views®. The three diffi* 
culties are (1) the existence of erroneous ‘ per- 
ceptions’ side by side with true perc^tions; (2) the 
existence in dreams of ‘perceptions’ which admittedly 
have no basis {niralambanc^ in an external object 
present to sense, and (3) the impossibility of charac- 
terising (vyapadii — ) cognitions without reference to- 
the objects' cognised, so that thought without things 


scepticism (as it was uistoncally prior in the history of English philosophy, 
Hnme bnilding on Berkeley's premises). Komllnla u thus justified in sayings 
that It IS after. setting aside the reality of the object that the supposition of a 
similar unreality in the idea itself is made • and that Sahara in his BhSfyit 
has undertaken to ezamme the reality or unreabty of the external obj^ 
because this is common to both views (idealism and liilulism) and because it 
h the basic doctrine (Sloka Varttka, mrOlambancvSda, verses 16-16) 

‘The MimitfuS is not really a pbilosopbical work but 'a system of 
•xcfietics . But the first section of the first chapter (conuponly called the 
tarhapada of logical section) of fiabata’s 3kSiym deals with oertam logicaE 
topics (pp. 1—^ on the Bibl. Ind. edition), and has an hnportapt place la the 
hjstory of Indian thought inasmuch as - it is the basic text of the two 
distinctively philosophical dfbndfhsska^. schools fojujded by Prabhgkara and 
Xum&nia The latter's dldcavartika is a' comment on thp section of.fhe 
Bhafjja 6t fiabai'a 'dabaia fortunately quotes a long' passage front ap 'earW 
commentator (the vihonsly' identified anonymous ^ vrtttkSra ') which bOBq- 
pnseis-‘-as dacobl has shown, loe.‘eit ., — the i^ntaticn oT idealism nr ui^iHeiw', 
Jscobi 'identifies the argument Of this passage with that of Veddntk Bfkra IT. 
i^ 98-i-<8fi (but not wiUi 'fisaiikara''s mtsH^tationr of ‘that passagd) aitd with- 
that of NySya Sutn IV. li. 91 (Sq. • ' ‘ ^ 

I ' *The •rtftkars passige' omnmencing ' Bfu'd fl 1. 'll li sd 'ifioiWy' 
panllel to V&tsyfiyana-^ dilBoult espoeitiolp the wobd 'moydfoMyS hi if. B^ 
p. 12 I S, ^ the two passages are mutually n^ilanatory. ; 
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«eems empty, void, or nothing {iUnyay. And, os 
things have already been shown to be unreal, the 
paradoxical conclusion emerges that everything is 
■void-and-nothing {iHnyavSda). 

A. FmST DIFFICULTY 

8BCTION a. rEBCBFTION AND EBBOB 

The argument in Sahara is as follows : — ^The 
opponent says that the means of cognition need exam- 
ination, b^ause they sometimes err (vyahhtcdrdt 
parik^itavyam). “For inasmuch as mother of pearl 
has the i^k of silver, thereby perception errs; and 
inference and the other means of cognition err because 
they are based on perception. “ It is replied : “ This 
is not so. That which is reaUy perception does not 
•err ; and what errs is not perception’ ’ . The opponent 
asks for a definition of perception so understood, and 
the tftiikara answers with an amended version of the 
9iitra : — tatsamprayoge 'puru^asyendriy&i}am huddhi- 
■fan^na sat pratyaksam — “ When a man’s sense-organs 
are in contact with that, the arising of cognition is 

"Tbe three difficulty, end the three perte of the ‘ refututioii ere 
Moaedlngl}' traatad in three distinct sections by KmnBril* in tbe Slokavirttka, 
tIs. — (e) Terses 17 — 96 of Uie section AutpaUtkatUra, which are separated 
tmdee the title VftUkSTagrantha (Kmninla regarding this part Of the argu 
ment oniy as a citation of the FrttiUra's view), {b) the two hundred 
eonplels of the Ntfdlsmhenaedda section (e) the tyro hundred and slzty-foni 
couplets of the SSnyeodde section (Buf Knminla treats specifipa iy of per- 
‘flq^on m the two hundred and fifty-five couplets of the section PratyakfO- 
ffifra). It has be^i noted abpve that the reoognituni of the second part of tbe 
itefatation as dealing with , a distinpt ' idealistic ' inopieut in the opponent’s 
Wgatnent does not imply that thp passage raters to thp school of Buddhist 
^{|«si. (ei/Miiaeado) winch developed later than tbe ASnyaiMa stdieo). 
aV, SnreednrdaitaeeiAgrohe distinguishes, in complete nihilum (eorte- 
^ two elements of an^hilation of tbe external (bahyarOuuya 
iUnyatvam) and annihilation of the internal {tmUta$y* MnyaivatM). B 
eeupsaants t^ original dootnne aa oomprisiBg both elements, and Says that 
■thd' lAMists fFagSoirst i.e. ViflitntvaAtn*) accepted the former but refused 
dc. aooept.tbe-latffir. ' 
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true perception”. In other words, perception, pro- 
perly so called, is coition which has as its object Uie 
very thing with whieh the sense-organs is in contact 
{j/adri^ayakam jiidnam., tenaiva samprc^yoge^). The- 
opponent asks : ” How is it known that ip the one case 
(i.e. that of real perception) the organ is in contact 
with an object which is the object-as-cqgnised, while 
in the other case (that of error) it is in contact with 
something other than the object-as-cognised? A man 
who apprehends silver where there is actually mother 
of pearl thinks that his visual organ is in contact with 
silver”. The reply is that it is known when a conflict- 
ing cognition arises, so that the man says to himself 
‘this was a mistaken cognition and arose when the 
organ was, actually in contact with something 
different.’ — Yes, but how could it be known before the 
conflicting cognition arose? since at that time there 
was nothing to distinguish a true perception from an 
erroneous apprehension. — It is answered that false 
cognition arises when either the organ is affected by 
obscurities or the object by impediments to perception 
such as minuteness. Contact of organ and object ie 
the cause of (true) perception, while defects affecting 
either factor (organ or object) are the cause of false 
apprehension. — Yes, but how is it known that defects 
are or are not present? The answer is: “If after 
looking for defects carefullv we do not find them we 
accent the experience as not impaired bv defects r 
because there is no proof that it is so impaired*”. 


'Of fhe biiet NMnd^ikt diftraotenMtiuB of true cofrnitioii m 
Uumnht tad ftt iMnam — ^"knowledffe of that at that". Knrafinla (Sloha- 
eart'fta, Pratvaktatntra, 1. 49) explanu prayoga an operttion {vyipard) — not 
bereenarily imiSjriiur oontaet. Bnt he appear* to hold that the BtOOthw 
explanation of peroq[)tion ae ecmtiot had net been ihaken by Bauddka oriti- 
oiams. 

*Tbe oaut probandt ie thrown on the donbter of the Talidity of petr- 
eeptbd. 'rbe mere fact that error exiete doee not carry with it uie ImpH- 
oatiob ibat there is no troth. 
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Vatsyayana, commentiag on the word avyabhi- 
c&ri m the .definition, of perception given in the Nyaya 
S&tra^ answers, the same objection to the validity 
of'perception in the same way^ 

“ In the summer the sun’s rays commingle with 
^rth- warmth and become tremulous. These coming 
in contact with the visual organ of a person at a 
distance,® the cogmtion of water arises from 
contact of organ and object. And (as it ‘arises from 
contact of organ and object’) it would turn out to be 
perception” (and so perception, which is supposed to 
be a pram&m, an instrument of pramd or truth, is an 
instrument of error), 

“It is with reference to this possible objection 
that the word avyabhicari is introduced into the 
definitioh. Cognition of ‘that’ in what is not that 
(atasmims tat) is characterised as vyabhicari : while 
cognition of ‘that’ in what is that is avyabhicdri, 
non-ei'roneous. Perception is non-erroneous cogni- 
tion^”. 

The first phase of the discussion of error in per- 
ception may be regarded as ending with the limita- 
tion of the name perception to true cognitions of 
sense. But obviously the difficulty can recur in an 
neuter form as soon as anaylsis reveals the distinction 
l^tween the ‘bare impression of sense’ and ‘fictions 

'It seams clear that MS I i. 4 was mtended as a definition of per- 
ception and that NS I i i belongs to a later time when the inadequacy 
of the MhnitfuS definition had bera realised VltsySyana's interpretotion 
of NS I, 1 . 4 appears to represent truly the meaning of the tUrakira ; and 
the general similarity of his point of view to that of the ‘ HTtUkira ' m 
Sahara indicates that they belong to the same phase of thought. 

*NBh. p 14 1. 6 if. 

•The person is at a distance, but not bis ‘ visual organ ' ■ for this « 
not the eye but the visual light or ray whidh goes out and comes into actual 
contact with the object But if it has to travel far to the object scnne sort 
of dispersion affects it and impairs its efficacy. 

'So too thq Buddhist descnbes it as abhrSnta which ^aepebhtcdri. 
Bpt his addition of kalpan!lpo4ha transforms truth of perception into novel 
shapes 
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of imagination’ i for the application of the formula 
tasmin tad iti jndnam — '‘knowing that as that’-— is 
seen to be less simple than it looked at first when the 
‘ideal element’ in perception is insisted on. The dis- 
cussion then passes into another phase ; a phase which 
may be said to crystallise in the term kolpanapodha, 
” stripped of ideas, ” by which Diiinaga describes 
pure perception. 

B SECOND DIFFICULTY 

SECTION 3. PERCEPTION AND DREAMS (IDEALIST ARGDMENT) 

The second part of Sahara’s argument’ is the 
part to which the appellation of a refutation of ideal- 
ism may most appropriately be given, the analogy 
between perception and the baseless fabric of our 
dreams being in the characteristic vein of idealism. 

The objector argues: All ideas are without 

external objects, like dreams {sarva eva niralamhan- 
dh svapnavat pratyaydh). An idea has no ground 
in external objects : reality {svabhava) is falsely attri- 
buted to a dream; and the waking person’s apprehen- 
sion of ‘a post’ or ‘a wall,’ too, is no more than an 
idea (pratyaya eva); and therefore it, too, is not 
grounded in any external object (tasmat so ‘pi 
nirdlambanahY’ . 

It may be said in reply : — The waking man’s 
apprehension of a post was perfectly certain {suparin- 
Ucitd ) : how shall it prove false? — But the apprehen- 
sion in the dream was perfectly certain in exactly the 


>Botb this and the third part of Sahara’s argnment (Sabarabhlltva 
p. 8 1. 39 to p. 9 1. 11 , and p. 9 1. 11 to p. 10 1. 10) are translated by Jacobi 
in the article m JA08 above referred to Keith gives an aoconnt of 
Suhkara's parallel refutation in Buddhut PMotophy (dsford 1938) p. 966. 
See also Thibant’s translation of die VadSniaHtra and Sailikara’s Oom^ 
mentary m Sacred Books of the East, v. XXXtV, pp. 418 — 438. 
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same way : prior to wak^ there wa? no difference in 
thiatespMt. — But there is a difference, for dreanis are 
found to be erroneous, while error is not found in the 
waking oc^ition. 

I^he opponent retorts that his point is that error 
HiiU be found in waking cognition, seeing that the 
waking cognition resembles dream-cognition {tatsd,- 
mdnyat). If the dream-cognition is false because it 
is an idea {pratyayatvat), the same must be true of 
waking-ideas. The mere fact of having an idea is 
enough to establish falsity, — and it is impossible to 
• say that waking-cognition is other than an idea^. 

The answer to this is that the falsity of dream- 
cognitions is known from something else than from 
their being ideas, namely from their ccmflicting charac- 
ter. And if it be asked ‘whence comes this conflicting 
character?’ the answer is that it comes from the impaired 
efficacy of the internal organ in sleep. Sleepiness is the 
cause of the erroneous character of dream-ideas. There- 
fore a waking person’s ideas are not erroneous (since 
then the internal organ is not thus impaired). 

' To the objection that when a persoU is awake, too, 
there may be defects in the instruments of cognition 
which cause falsity of ideas, the answer is that if there 
were such defects they would be known. — As for the 
objection that at the time of having the dream-ideas 
the impairment of the internal organ is not realised, 
though present, the answer is that on waking the 
person realises that his internal organ was bvercome 
with sleep. 


'Jacobi takes totUbUoa to mean ‘ being ao i.e ‘ being true ’. 
I baTe takMi-it m tending for tbe mtth^abhiwi of the {ireoeding clauae. Ue 
reedi tbe textual protyairatedt, inetead of the ranant reading prai^afU, 
which I adopt. 
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SECTJON 4. DIAIjBOTIO OP WHOLB AND PART 

The treatment of the dream-argument in the 
Nydya is confined to four sutras (NS TV. ii. 31-34) and 
forms a small part only of the general polemic directed 
against the Buddhist denial of reality (NS IV. ii. 
4-37). The general purport of the sceptical dialectic 
which this passage as a whole meets is perhaps best 
describetl in a couplet* found in the Lahkdvatdra 
Sutra — 

buddhya civicyamdndndm svabh&vo nSvadharyate 
ato nirahhilapyds te nihsvabh&vdi ca dariitdh^. 


^he resemblance between the language el this couplet and that of 
US IV u. buddhya vteecanSt tu bhiuHndih yathirthySnupalabdhu, etc — . 
18 pointed out by VidySbhflfaqa Hlli, p 46 But the LankSvatara shows pro. 
pbetic knowledge of things which happened long after the latest possible data 
for the composition of the Nyaya Slltra, as appears from 'VidySbhOsapa's 
account of it m JRA8 1906 — see Keith ILA, p 23. Vidy&thOsaQa draws 
attention to similar parallelisms between N&garjona's Madhyamtka Sitra and 
the Nydya SUtra (HIL, p. 46, see Keith ILA, p 28) Bnt any inferenoe 
as to the chronological relations of these works has to take into acconnt the 
(improbable) supposition of later interpolations in the Nydya Sdtra and also 
the (probable) contingency pointed ont by OopmSth Kavira) m pp 12-18 of his 
mtrodoction to OaA^LnStha .Tha’s translation of the Nyaya — that 'tags’ pass 
on from author to author m much the same phraseology, and that such ‘ tags ’ 
may be much earlier than the work in which we ^t happen to meet with 
them Thus one of the parallelisms (between NS TV. ii 83 and liidhy. 
Sfltro VII. 34 =p 177 of Voussin’s edition) is parallel again to Pata&jah'a 
Uahdhhdfya on Pfiqini TV. i 1 (KstiiAj, loc. ctt.) So that inference u pre- 
carious See next note also 

’This IS the form in which it is quoted in the Sarvadar^anasatkgraha 
(chapter on Bauddha tystem); but in the Lankavatdra Batra itself the second 
Ime runs — 

tasmSd anabhilapydt te mhevabhavdi ca defitd{i. 

This occurs at II 176 and again at 1. 167 of the long verse section which 
ends the book (p 116 and agam p 287 of Biinyin Nanjio’s edition, Kyoto, 
1923;. Cf. the phrase buddhyd vivtcyamanam m a line occurring at II 166, 
repeated in the concluding section 1. 874 It is m this phrase alone that 
parallelism to NS IV ii 36 is to be found. And the phrase seems to be a 
■ tag ' which would bo found in other works as well . and this being so the 
suggestion that the Nydya StUra echoes the language of the Lankavaidra 
would seem to bo groundless for the other parallelism which Vidytbh&faQa 
refers to (NS m u 11 and LaAk. VI. 10) is even less significant than this as 
OTidence of oonnectum. The suggested parallel between NS IV. u. 82 and 
Mddhy. S. VII. 84 is agam a tag found in a score of passages in LaUkdecAdra, 
And I think that other supposed " verbattm quotations from the 
tiddhyanuha StUra " are in the same way ‘ tags '. U we could be sure that 
NAgirjnna tyait tiie first formulator of these formuls the case would he 
different. As it is, aU that can be said with safety u that the Nydya Sdtra 
7 
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“ When things are analysed by the mind no reality 
is found in them. Therefore they are said to be 
‘inexpressible’ and ‘without reality’.” When we 
start to analyse the supposed external object in the 
hope of finding what it really is in itself — ^its svdbhdva 
or essence — we find that it disappears under analysis. 
First we try to think of the thing as a composite WTiole 
(avayavin, a possessor of parts) : and the Nydya Sutra has 
maintained in a previous passage (Il.i.SS seq.) that the 
Vhole is something more than the parts, principally on 
the ground that otherwise perception would altogether be 
impossible — component parts being ultimately atoms, 
which are imperceptible; and that it is impossible to 
arrive at a perceptible by summing up imperceptibles' 
In the present passage (rV.ii.4-17) the Bauddha argu- 
ments against the reality of the whole are first reviewed. 
If the parts reside in the whole do they reside in the whole 
of the whole or in parts of the whole ? The former alter- 
native is absurd, the latter amounts to saying that the 
parts reside in themselves, i e. not in the whole And 
if the whole resides in the parts®, does it reside as a 

icpeats the formaln «r Baddhut 4{inyavSda philosophy If and when we can 
eetile the peoiod at which these fonnnle first became current we shall have 
fixed the terminus a quo for the composition of these passages in the Ifyiya 
Sutra. But not even then for the composition of the whole SUtra, perhaps 
Bor there ant certain indications of dislocation at N8 IV i 8, felt by the com- 
mentators (see QaAganfttha Jhi’s footnotes to P IBB, Vol IV of bis transla- 
tion). 

’Couipare Leibnitz’s argument for ‘ petttes percepUoru ’ 

‘Tlti tUtrakSra't own position is said to be that the whole resides by 
relation U tamavaya m the parts. The whole is a constituted effect, the parts 
Its ocmsUtnent cause. The constituted resides (lamaveta) in its constituents 
This IS the commentators' explanation, based on the doctrme of tamaviya 
mqiorted from the Vat^Sfilca system. Taking the present attra passage at its 
face-value, however, it seems Uiat the aUtrakUra mtends sfltra 11 as an answer 
to both altematives, le he means that the questions (a) whether the parts 
reside m the whole of the whole or m its parts (b) whether the whole resides 
m ^^garts as a whole or by parts, are both questions which ought not to 

In this connection the mterpretation of IV. u. 8 is important. On the 
face of it the aUtra denies the reality of wholes ; though only by implication 
tanntnuttam it aoayav«abhtnidna^*'the cause of these directs (lust, eto.) 
IS the ooD<ieit of wholes’’, i.e. if men conceived of women as mete aggregates 
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whole in each part, or by parts in the parts ? The former 
alternative is absurd, the latter destroys the wholeness 
of the whole. — The question is not a possible one (opro- 
ina) answers the Naiy&yika : for it is absurd to introduce 
into the whole itself the distinction between whole and 
parts which is involved m asking whether the parts 
reside in the whole of the whole, and whether the whole 
resides as a whole in the parts . — As to the argument 
which the Naiydyika has used to establish the reality 
of wholes, viz., that otherwise perception would be im- 
possible, the opponent suggests that the supposed per- 
ception of the whole is really the confused per- 
ception of the parts, as in the perception of hair 

(when the separate hairs are not distinctly seen). 
The answer is that distinctness and indistinctness of 
perception are always relative to the perceptible : and the 
notion of indistinct perception of the imperceptible atoms 
IS absurd'. So that perception would be impossible 
unless the whole were something more than a cloud of 
atoms. But the opponent’s dialectic is based upon an 

of \uipleasant physical constituents, bones and blood etc , there wonld be 
cessation of desire. The commentatois say that this has no reference to the 
reality of wholes, but merely teaches a us^iil moral device. And yet, if 
the whole is a reality, human nature has a retort ready for the moralist So 
that it seems just possible that IV u 3 really does belong to a phase of 
Naiyaytka doctrine which had not yet adopted the cbaracterutic teaching of 
the reality of wholes In that case the passages II i 88 — 80 and IV. ii 
4 — 17 wonld have to be considered later ad^tions — and this would lend 
colour to the new that the whole of the passages polemising against Buddhism 
(n 1 83-36 and perhaps 80—43, HI u, 11—17, IV. i 84—40 and 48, IV 
u 4 — 37) are later additions That there is a ce^m dislocation at IV. u. 8 
has alre^y been remarked and it may be added that IV ii. 88 resumes the 
topic of tattvafUSna broken off after IV ii 3 See Eeith ILA, p 38, second 
half of footnote 2; VidySbhCeaija's translation of Nyiya Sutra (m Sacred 
Books of the Hindus, Allahabad), mtiodnotion p z, and his HIL, pp 46 — 60 
Vidyabbflfava's attempt to distmguish 'Gautama' from 'AkfapSda', and his 
assertion that VfitsySyana interpolated into the sOtras the passages dealmg 
with Buddhism, neM not be taken seriously. On the other hand it is likely 
that the NySya Sutras grew rather than were made, and that their final 
form (which may have been achieved in the third oentnry A. U.) is a final 
redaction and not a first composition 

’Perception does not function beyond ila proper sphere (svaviyaya- 
natikrame^ tndrtyasya pravrttili). And the imperceptible is beyond the 
sphere of perception, indistmct or distinct. 
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appeal to the very perceptual experience which it would 
thus render impossible : and so it is suicidal. 

In the next section the opponent proceeds to attack 
the reality of the concept of parts. 

The dialectical difficulties about part and whole 
would continue up to a total disappearance of the 
supposed object*. You may trj' to avoid this consequence 
by asserting the reality of the minute (anu), or of that 
which is beyond division — ^the “ atom ”®. But in fact you 
cannot avoid thinking of the atom as having parts : in the 
first place because it must be thought of as split into 
fragments or permeated by the ‘ ether ’ which you call 
all-pervading, but which would not be all-pervading if 
it were not within as well as without the atoms. — To this 
point the reply of the NySya Sutra appears to be that this 
vyatibheda or permeation is in fact a notion only appli- 
cable to things which have constituent parts {karya- 
dravya), because ‘ within ’ and ‘ without’ imply further 
parts (karandntaraY . The all-pervadingness of ether 
is attributed to it on other grounds* than on the absurd 
supposition of its pervading the atom The opponent 
says, in the second place, that the'atom must be thought 


16 — 17 are the connecting link between the attack on the 
whole and the attack on the atom, i e. the nltunate part which aa having no 
parte would not be exposed to the preceding dialectic Parts which are not 
ultimate could be ehown to be unreal by this same dialectic — avayav&vayam- 
prasangai caivam 4 pralaydd 

•paroift exactly translates the Greek atomot 

The Nyiya and Vaiiaftka acc^ted the physical theory of atoms, but they 
were neither of them metaphysical atomisms, — as Buddhism was. The 
NatySytka acceptance of the avayavm, the w^le as a reality, and the 
Vatdeftka doctrine of samavdya, the relation by which parts constitute a whole, 
and of the reality the uniyersal {sdmdnya), are diametrically opposed to 
atomism It is the »arvaih pjihak, tarvath kfayttkam — everythmg is separate, 
everythmg is instantaneous-^ Buddhism that u the real ‘ atomism ' 

‘kSrya m such a context means a whole and kdrana means the parte 
which constitute, or are the lamavdytkdra'ga of, the whole. 

‘Stated m the next tvro sfitros Sl-SB. 
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of as having parts because figi^ or shape^ implies an 
arrangement, which again implies parts to be arranged : 
and further because an atom is thought of as being in 
contact with other atoms — ^which means that the atom on 
one side is in contact with one part of it, and the atom on 
another side is in contact with another part of it. — ^To this 
very awkward difficulty the Nydya Sutra finds no specific 
reply, and contents itself with re-assertion of the impossi- 
bility of infinite division. 

The opponent then retorts — if there really were 
external objects, it would be true that infinite divisibility 
would be impossible. But our whole point is that thought, 
on which you rely as having these external things for 
its objects, is in fact illusory^. “As a result of analysis 

'The assomption being that atcnns must have some shepe oi other, 
being finite corporeal thugs Epicurus, m Tiew of the difficulties ansing from 
allowing that atoms have extension and shape,, maintenned that the atom is 
not the minimum, but the udmsible It seems to me that it is precisely 
these two views of the atom — as the minimum, and as the indivisible — that 
are stated as alternative possible views m NS TV ii 16 and 17 no pralayo 
'nutadbhitat paraiii ed truieh “The external object does not vanish (as the 
result of endless division into partsf, because a tnimmim remains Or else 
somethug which is beyond dtvuton Bee H A. J Monro's Lucrettiu, 
Vol. n, notes, on Lucr. I 699 — 634, for Epicurus' statement • eiprirat Be 
Stouo9 ovk on iirrlv iKaytanj dXX' on iv Svvarai r/ififfifiHu. 
“ what IS asserted m the naue^ atom ' is, not that it is a mtnimum, but that 
it cannot be dmded." 

On Epicurus' new therefore the atom has parts but parts “ abidmg 
from all etermty m unchangeafile juxtaposition " — sunt tgttur soltda prtmordia 
eimpUcitate qua minimis sUpata coharent parttbus arte, non ea tllarum 
conoentu coneiltuto (Lucr I 609). 

Emeurus therefore finds some sort of answer to the difficulty here 
urged But Indian physics conceives the atom as a minimum, csdlmK it 
always by the name at}u or paramSnu (^minimum), and having no term which 
gives the precise sense of aUmoe — though of course the paramSnu bemg a 
mmunnm is also mdivisible If the aton) is a muimum, and at the same 
tune figured, there is no escape from the difficulty which the opponent here 

It would be possible to find an echo of Greek thought m the alternatlTe 
offered m IV. u. 16 and 17. Of Keith ILA, pp. 17-18. 

WStsySyada supplies the ootmectioa of thought thus. Yad idem 
bhovin buddhJr Untya buddhtvtyayd^ eantUt manyate, mtthySbuddhaya etSh- 
yadt hi tattvabuddkayaff eyur, buddhyi viveeaite knyaMye yithttniyaih 
buddhivifaySnStn lipalabhyeta (HBh, p. 338 1 6 on JV ii. 36), 'Skdier- 
batsky argues on the authority of Vficaspati MUra that this • section ieitra’e 
36 — 84) is diieoted against the mjMnavSda, but Jacobi has shown that tt is 
still against the MnyaeOdin that the N^aya Sitra argues. BUt,'M has bean 
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by thought we fail to apprehend any reality in the sup- 
posed existents ; we find reality in them no more than 
we find reality in the cloth when the threads are taken 
away” <rV-ii-26)^ When we analyse ilie cloth into this 
that and the other thread there is nothing left to be the 
object of the conception ‘ cloth ’ : and everything alike 
dissolves in this way on analysis. — The reply given is 
that the reasoning of the opponent is self-contradictory 
and therefore false (vydhatatvdd ahetuh IV-ii-27); which 
Vatsyayana explains to mean that the ‘ analysis by 
thought ’ spoken of by the opponent implies that there ts 
something to analyse after all*. 

Of course the whole cannot be apprehended apart 
from the parts — ^the cloth cannot be apprehended apart 
from the threads — for the simple reason that the whole is 
grounded in the parts {tadd4rayatvdt — 28). — The 
opponent’s reasoning is further self-contradictory because 
in asserting the unreality of everything it denies the exist- 
ence not o^y of the objects of knowledge (prameya) but 
also of the instruments of knowledge {pramdnaY. But 


Mid, there is en ‘ idealistic ' moment m the iUnyavida argument It la this 
aspect of the sceptical dialectic to which we pass m the present passage Bee 
also supra, p. 80 n 1 

‘See above, footnotes to p 85 If this were a verbatim quotation 
from LankSvatira SUtra, as Vidy&bhflfaoa asserts, the fact would support 
Stcherbatsk^'s view • for the LankSvatira is. a rt;flSnarMm work fT^i. 
earliest Chinese version is stated to have been made in 448 A D It would 
appear that this version does not inclnde the concluding section m which there 
is a ^ophecy of Barbarian kings following the Gnptas — obviously referring 
to the Hnns, i e. to a period after 460 A I) The remainder of the work most 
be earlier than 448. There is a reference to Akfapida — but this too is m the 
concluding section xz.) 

*The sceptical poeition is always suicidal, so that it can always be 
met by the argumentum ad homtnem. 

'The argument here moves to a new phase, with the realisation that 
the sceptic is destroying not only the objeote of knowledge but knowledge itself 
And It seems to be m this connection — support of the denial of the reality 
of the instruments of knowledge, the pramiifat , — ^that the analogy of dreams 
sras first mnployed. For dreams are not only without real objects, but also 
without any logic or criterion of reality Therefore what I have called the 
idealistio moment m the sceptic’s argument was not originally employed to 
prove the unreality of the external world (the idealist's position) — that had 
already been done by the dialectic of and whole — but to round off the 
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it is by these instruments of knowlet^e that we iretab* 
lish either that (as we hold) analysis reveals the reality of 
objects or that (as the opponent argues) it fails to reveal 
any reality {sutra 29). If the sceptic’s position that 
nothing exists can be proved, then proof at least exists : 
if it can not be proved, and is. a mere assertion without 
any proof, — then why should we not assert without proof 
the contrary proposition that ‘everything exists”? 
(pramdndnutpatty-utpattibhydm rV-ii- 80 . “ By both 

alternatives — impossibility of proofs or possibility of 
proofs ” — the opponent’s position is contradicted). 

It is not until the argument has reached this stage 
that the sceptic unmasks his real position, which is that 
there is in fact no such thing as proof, — the nhole con- 
ceit of proof and things to be proved is like a dream and 
a mirage*. The Nydya Sutra (33) says that ‘ this is 
not established, because there is no reason to prove it : 
which Vatsyayana interprets to mean that the unreality of 
dreams can only be known by contrast with the reality of 
things apprehended in the waking state. If you argue 

argument into complete scepticism {tanaiOinyatStida) That is why 
N&g&rjnna uses it But ot course the dream-argument lends itself to the dis- 
proof of the reality of external objects, and the idealist adapted it to that 
use. That is why the dream-argument is found in an idealist work such as 
the LaAkSvatSra Sutra The later Indian commentators take it as a speci- 
fically tijflinatllda argument and Stcherbatsky follows them. But had it 
been so it would not be found used by NigSrjuna m the MSdkyanuka SUtra. 

'PerhajM VStsySyana refers here to the samSstirddin school of 
Bauddha philosophy — " there is then nothing to choose between yrni 
HmyavUdvM and your extreme opposites in the Bauddha schools, who main- 
tain that everything exists ". 

‘Mva1mav^ayllbhtmdnavad ayarh pramdiuipTaineydbhtmdnah {tUtra 
81). mdydgandharvanayaramrgatff^tkavad vS {lUtra 82). 

VidySbhOfaija (HIL, p 46) regards this as an echo of MSdhy. SUtra, 
vrr, 34 — 

yatht mdyS yathS tvapno gandharvanagaram yathd, 
tathotpSdat tdthS ethdnam tathS bhahga udihjtam. 

This IS the concluding couplet of the section m which NSgtrjuna applies 
his destmetave dialectic to the threefold notion of onginatien, subsistence and 
destruction (utpdda-tthUi-bhahga) It answers the objection — "If these notions 
are meaningless, what did the Buddha mean by using them m bis teachmgf" 
Thus, although not used m just the same context as the dream-analogy is 
used by the opponent in the Nyiyh Sutra, the couplet still has m Nlgi^una 
the same general function of rounding off the sceptical dialectic. 
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&at dream-objects are unreal because they are not per- 
^ceived when a man wakes, you must also admit that 
^waking objects are real because they are perceived when 
the man is awake : for reality or existence is the criterion 
of unreality or non-existence (bh&venahhdvah samarthy- 
atey. 

The other objection urged in the Nydya Sfdra 
against the dream-argimaent is that “ the conceit of 
an object in dreams is like (the objects of) remembrance 
and desire.” "Vatsyayana explains that as the object of 
remembrance and desire is something previously ex- 
perienced, so is the object in dreams. We do not argue 
that the objects of memory and desire have no basis in 
reality, merely on this ground . neither ought we to do 
so in the case of dreams For they have a basis in reality. 
And it 18 only with reference to the real basis or originals 
(if dreams (d&raya, pradhnna) that the waking man pro- 
nounces his dreams unreal. 

Comparing the treatment of the dream-argument in 
Sabarahhdsya with its treatment in the NyUyahhdsya it 
is clear that the idealistic aspect of that argument is pro- 
minent in Sahara — dreams are illusory because they are 
ideas (pratyayatvdt); — and that, for him, it has dis- 
engaged itself from the iunyavada context in which it was 
undoubtedly first employed. YatsySyana, on the other 
hand (and of course the Nydya Sutra), nowhere suggests 
that ideas, as such, are their own objects, so to speak : 
and the dream -argument remains for him a mere adjunct 
of the main line of thought — ^viz., that analysis fails to 
find reality in the object. In the absence of the technical 

'V&t«7&^ana's nae o{ the lunp-Bumle here is not deer, nor la the 
reeding eertein. We went him to aey thet the light of truth mnat be 
pMaent in one itaee if we ere to ergne its ebeence in tte other csae He se^a 
thet yotr cen Only ergne from non-epprehenaion to ebaonce if the thmg is 
not ebeeat in both ceeea— prad^tyShhSvSd rUpasyidarianam tU “ as 
we say ‘ colonr la hot apprehended becanae the lamp is ebannt ' ". 'Hie 
meaning 'apperentljr is that we ean say this only becanae the lamp prtaent 
in other cases when we see the colour 
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terms of the vijndnavada in Sahara’s account, it would 
be wrong* to suppose that Sahara is polemising against 
the developed vijfldnavMa. But this much may be said 
that he seems to be dealing with a type of &unyavdda 
which is different from that of Nag5rjuna i.e., from that 
type with which the Nydyasutra and Nyayabhd-^ya deal : 
he seems to deal with a sunyac&da which stresses the 
dream-argument in such a way as to bring out its idealis- 
tic implications and to make it fundamental. 

C. THIRD DIFFICULTY 

SECTION 6. DISTINCTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND OBJECT 

The third part of the defence of prception in 
Sahara’s Bhdsya, a translation of which is now given, 
attacks a view that ideas themselves are in some sense 
‘ void ’ — empty, or nothing {&unya). In one sense it 
has already been shown that ideas are ‘ empty ’, seeing 
that it has been shown that their supposed objects are 
non-existent. But the argument is now carried a step 


'Jacobi’s strongest point against the view of Stcherbatsk; that the 
early sfifra’s and bhifya'i polemise against the vtjMnavlIda, is ^e absence 
from them of the peculiar phraseolo^ of vtj^ana and Slayavijfl&na, 

Jacobi finds m this passage of Sahara's bhifya a commentsiiy on Vsd. 
Sutra n 11 38 — 83 (the polemic on Buddhism, parallel to the passage from 
the NySya Sutra which has just been dealt with) He draws attention to a 
reference to Sal»ra m Sarhkara't commentary on Fed S. Ill m. 83, which 
seems to mdicate that a commentator might well say by anticipation in 
comment on the POn)o-inhn«»fMa what would have, been in place rather m 
comment on the Vedanta or UUara-MimSthei the two systems being at first 
what their names implied, — ^parts of one whole He believes that the vrttikSra 
here raoted by Sahara is one BodhSyana author of a comment cn Vedlnfa 
The Fed S. passage runs . — 

38. nShhUoa upalabdeh, 

39 vaidharmySc na svapnUdtvai, 

SO. na bhdvo ‘ nupalabdefy, 

81 kfanikatvio ca, 

S3 tareathUnupapatted ca. 

•* The objects of cogiution are not non^entitieB, because we actaally per- 
ceive external objects Nor is our cognition similar to dreams, because the^ 
is a difference between waking-cogmtiob and dream-cognition The idea 
cannot be the object because it u not the idea which forms the object of Out 
'apprehension Also because ideas are momesitary. And (the oppodenl’S'poei. 
tion IB absurd) because it is altogether nuj^ossible " (This foltoWai; Jacobi's 
interpretation) " lu’' 
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further, with the assertion that the ‘ idea ’ cannot be 
distinguished from the ‘ object ’ of the idea^ 

not say that it is the ‘idea’ that we perceive, 
in place of importing a superfluous ‘ object ’ ? — Sahara 
replies* that we can cmd must distinguish the ‘ object * 
from the idea. Besides, ideas cannot be (as the Bauddha 
here suggests, and as the Naiyayika maintains) per- 
ceived!'. 

And, thought being for the Bauddha a series of 
instantaneous ideas, the supposed self-conscious 
(sarhvedya) nature of thought is as inconceivable as the 
Naiyayika ‘ inner sense ’ account of the perceptibilit\ 
of ideas. Knowledge is presupposed by objects, but is 
not the object of our perception : the object of perception 
being the ‘ object ’ (as opposed to the idea); and the 
existence of ideas being inferred thence The idea is 
designated by the name of the object* of which it is 
the idea; and cannot be otherwise designated (avyapa- 
deiya) : and this indesignableness proves that the idea 
as such is not perceived. (But it does not prove that 
the idea does not exist.) Sahara* says : — 

Thu passage then, hke that m Sahara, seems to argue against a type 
of scepticism in -which an ideahstic moment had become a relatively important 
and mdependent part of the argument. The last tUtra should perhaps be 
rendered . '* and uie assertion of non-existence m toto (i e both of object and 
of idea) IS absurd because impossible ” 

It u however possible that the Nyiva and Vedanta are attacking the 
same view, but make it look different by difference of selection and emphasu. 

'It u thu assertion which, according to VStsySyana, is intended to 
be met by the word atyapadeiya in NS I i. 4 See below 

‘Like Hylas (in Berkeley's Dialogues) and G. B Moore m hia 
'RefiUatton of Idealum ' 

*Thu u a pomt of difference between the NySya and the liftmiiheS 
The NySya teaches that cognition u a ‘ quality ' of the soul, perceived like 
any other quality by contact with the sense-organ, — ^the sense-organ m thu 
particular case being the manat or internal sense. The MimSduaka denies 
thu * inneT sense ’ theory, and says that the exutence of apprehension u 
inferred. 

‘As Vfitsyiyaiu ezplams the object u called ' ghafa ’ , and the 
knowledge of it (ghafajilSna) can only be referred to by the same name with 
an added ‘itt’, i.e. the same name ‘m mverted commas' To designate the 
idea of a pot, we say " the idea ‘ pot ' ”. 

‘Ssbara-bhStya p. 9 1. 11 to p. 10 1 10. 
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“But the idea is void — ^nothing. How so? Be- 
cause we do not find any difference of presentational form 
(dkdra) between the thing and the cognition of it. It is 
our idea that is the object of perception (pratyak^d ca no- 
buddhih), and so the supposed something in the shape of 
a ‘ thing ’ separate from the thought is nothing at all. 
— This would be so if the thought had the form of tho 
thing ; but our thought has no form (ntrdfcSrc); while the 
external thing has form (dkdravat), since it is perceived 
as connected with external space. For perceptual cogni- 
tion has the thing for its object (arthavisayd hi pratyak^a- 
huddth), and has not another thought for its object (na 
buddhyantaravi§aydy . For thought is momentary, 
instantaneous (fesamfea)*, and will not endure through 
the time of another thought. — The view that thought is 
known just in its coming to birth, and that it makes 
known something else, like a lamp, is wrong. For no 
one apprehends a thought where a thing is not apprehend- 
ed. But when a thing is apprehended a man knows that 
there is thought, as the result of an inference. Simul- 
taneousness (of apprehension of the thing, and apprehen- 
sion of the thought) is impossible in this matter. It may 
be objected that it is after the thought has arisen that we 
say ‘the thing is known’, and not when the thought has 
not (yet) arisen. Therefore the thought arises first, and 
afterwards the thing is known. To this we reply that 
it is true the thought arises first : but it is not known 
first. For it sometimes happens that even when a thing 
has been apprehended we say that we have not appre- 
hended it (jfldto py arthah san 'ajUdta’ ity ucyate). 
Nor can we apprehend the precise character (rUpa) of the 
thought without designating the thing (which is the 
object of the thought (na co arthavyapadeiam antarerui 
buddheh rupopcdambhanam). Therefore thought cannot 


'cp. Vai. a. U. u. so IM liMvo 'mtptHcbiluJt. 

*cp. V«d. a H. i. 81 kfai/*katv3e ea. 
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be designated (na vyapa4eiy& huddhihy; and what cannot 
be designated is not the object of perception*. There- 
fore thought IS not the object of perception. 

— ^Moreover, granted that in case the cognition and 
the object cognised were identical in form there would be 
no such thing as cognition, this would not establish the 
non-existence of the thing, which is the object of percep- 
tion larthasya pratyaksasya ■satah na (sc. abhamh)]. 
And (as a matter of fact) the thought and the thing are 
not identical in form; for the thought, the existence of 
which we infer, is without shape or form (andkdram 
ova) • while the thing, which we apprehend as the object 
■of perception (pratyaksam evdragacchdmah) has shape 
or form (sBkdra). Therefore thought has the thing as 
its support, i.e. depends on things (arthalambanah prat- 
yayah. Cf. just below — na ntralambanah pratyayah). 
Moreover the thought of a cloth has a cause restricted 

‘With t)iiB cf avyapadsiyam m N8 I i 4, and parliciiIsrJy VatsyS- 
yana’a expoaition, p 12 I 3 to p 14 I 6 The pagaagea lo Sahara and 
FdtavSgana explain each other. 

'Beading the emendation anggeated by the B I edn editor, Mahe4a 
Candra ByByaratna, in a footnote to p 10, viz , avyapadeiyatn ca na pratyah- 
■tarn, m place at the avyapade4yarh ra nSpratyaknam of the text Thia 
emendation la neceaaary, aa the next aentenca ahowa 

The emendation auggeated by Jacobi m JAOS zxxi p 20 n. tasmSn nS- 
■vyapadedyS buddhik, avyapadedyam ca rUtma pratyaksam la (^ueationable from 
the pomt of view of textual cntioiam and givea a meanmg mconaiatent both 
with the preaent paaaage and with the parallel paeaage m VStayayana’a 
Bhifya, p 12 1 So 

No doubt Jacobi desired to bnna Sahara into line with NS I i 4 
But although the atatement , avyapSde3yam na pratyakyam aeema at firat 
aight to conflict with the BS atyapOdeiyam pratyaksam, Sabara'a paaaage 
ia m fact another way of aaying the aame tbmg, — at any rate the aame 
thing aa VStayfiyana aayg For YBtaySyana'a point la that the peroeption 
and the thing perceived are different, but that we uae the name of the thing 
perceived to ' deaignate ' the perceptual proceaa itaelf • the latter being m 
itaelf ‘ indeaignable ’ — apyapadedya Thu » v st m hat Sahara anaerta in the 
olanae na vfapadfsyfi buddhik .But of course Sobara draws from this a con- 
duahm which VStsyayana would' not accept when he says apfatyaksi 
tu^dhtb. Far fhe Natyiytka held that nicgatal procesaea such aa perception are 
'themaelves perceptible by the internal organ tn this he differs from the 
J O m J hh Siaka, But-hoth aie at one, as asamat the Bauddha, in asaertmg that 
the process of perception is a differoit tbmg from the object perceived and 
that the latter can be designated, whereas the former cannot be designated. 
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to the case {i.e. only arises) when threads are 
present (niyatanimittah tantusvevopddiyamAne^u 
papipratyayah) : if it were not so, the idea 
of a jar Tvould sometimes occur, in the case 
of a man with senses unimpaired, even when threads are 
present. But this does not happen. Therefore thought 
is not independent of things, i.e. it refers to external 
things (tia nirdlambanah pratyayah). And therefore 
perception is not an erroneous process {na vyabhi- 
carati pratyak^am).” 

The passage in which Vatsyayana explains the word 
avyapade&yam} in NS I. i 4 is closely parallel to the 
third part of Sahara’s argument. 

What Vatsyayana has in mind is that there is no 
way of naming cognitive states except through the names 
of their objects. How can we distinguish the perception 
of colour from the perception of taste, except by saying 
that the former is the apprehension of colour — 'rupam iti 
janlte' , — and that the latter is the apprehension of taste 
— ‘rasa iti janlte' ? 

The words ‘rupa’, ‘rasa’, denominate the object of 
the perceptions (visayandmadheya) , and not the percep- 
tions as such. And yet thereby (tena — visayandmadhe- 
yena) the perceptions are in fact expressed {vyapadiAyate). 

From this, which Vatsyayana would accept as so far 
a correct statement, some appear to have drawn a further 

’Vicaepati liulra does violence to the Sutra and Bhinya m hie 
anxiety to father on the early authontiee of the NatySyika achool 'Tnlocana's' 
doctrine of two Innda of perception — perception without qualifications (nirei- 
kalpaka) and perception with qualiflcationa (tavikalpaka). He interprets the 
kittra as mentioning both hinds — mrvtkalpaka in the word avyapadeiya, 
and tavikalpaka m the word vyavatiylltmaka. The doctrine however is 
later, ana seems to have arisen m answer to the Buddhist view of perception as 
kalpanipoika, i o the bare impression of sense divested cf all additions made 
by the understanding. That this Bauddha mterpretation of avyapadtiya as 
kalpanipo4ha is a sot unnatural interpretation is evidenced ^ Dr Jhi’a 
footnote to p. IIS of vol. I of his translation, where he says “ it would seem 
that the Bauddha definition of perception as kalpanSpo4hatn afibriatam 
wore a true rendering at VStsyfiysna's view ” But it seems to me tl»t 
Vttsyiyana's view (which I believe represents the probable meaning of wa 
tdtra) IS different both from the Bauddha view and from VCcaspati’s. 
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■conclusion ■which Vatsyayana rejects, and which, as he 
thinks, the s&trak&ra intended to reject by the insertion of 
the word avyapadeiyam in his definition of perception. 

. This conclusion is stated in the words : namadheya^ab- 
dena vyapadidyam&nam sat dabdarh prasajyate — “ the 
perception, being expressed by a word which is the name 
of the object, turns out to be an affair of words — verbal ’ ’ . 

The difficulty is to see just how this conclusion is jus- 
tified by these premises : a difficulty due to the fact that 
we do not know the precise nature of the doctrine which 
TatsySyana here cnticises^ 

In what sense can it be held that the perception is 
■* rerbd ‘ on the ground that you can only express it 
(cyapadid — )* by using the word which is the name of 
the object perceived ? 

— The position seems intelligible. As expounded 
by Vatsyayana, it starts out from the assertion that 
wherever there is a distinct thing, there is a distinct word 
ior it — ydmd artham vai namadheyadabdcLfy — : and the 
implication of this is that if there is a supposedly distinct 
thing which has no distinct name, then it is not after all 
a distinct thing. Now cognition, as such, comes under 
this description, for it has no name other than the name 
of the object of which it is the cognition. Therefore it is 
nothing distinct from the object, — or, if it can be at all 
distinguished, then thoughts are just the names them- 
selves as distinguished from the things. There are 
things : and there are names of things : but there is no- 
thing else, — no third distinct entity ‘cognition’®. 

VStsyayana replies that the distinct status of the 
apprehension as such is shown by the fact that there is 
apprehension of the object before the union of word and 

’VlcftBpati Appears to conaeot it with the philosophical mmmanaiis, 
and quotes in this conne ction tiro passages from Bhartrhan’s Vikyapadfya, 
L 1S4 and I. 12S (ITVT p. 83, and the editor's list of identified quotations, 
■to which I owe tb«e referMirnol , 

•Of avyapadeiya m MS I. i. 4 Bee next note 
This anggests J. B Watson's 'beharionst' psychology 
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thing has come into play (anupayukte dabd&rtJiasamban- 
dhe) : and even after the naming has taken place the 
same remains true — the cognition remains distinct from 
the names. This is what the sutraMra asserts by the 
word avyapadeSya, — i.e. distinct from name8^ "^en 
it is necessary to speak of the cognitions as such — as it 
is for practical convenience (vyavahara) — we can of 
course indicate what particular cognition we refer to ; the 
‘indication’ {vyapadeia) being m^e by the name of the 
object followed (in Sanskrit) by the particle iti. The 
idea is not the object ; but it can be indicated as being 0 / 
the object. 


SECTION 6 PEBCEPTION AND DOUBT 

Vatsyayana interprets the word vyavasdyatmaka in 
the definition of perception as excluding the case of doubt- 
lul apprehensions “ Since a man, seeing an object from 
a distance, is not sure whether it is smoke or dust, and 
the uncertain cognition of the object which he has in the 
form ‘this is either smoke or dust’, is ‘produced by the 
contact of organ and object {indriydrthasamnikar^ot- 
panna), it should be included under the head of perception. 
— It IS with reference to this possible wrong view that the 
word vyavasdyatmaka, ‘amounting to conviction’, is 
inserted in the definition Nor can it be said that it is 
the ‘mind’* (manas) alone that is concerned in such 
doubtful apprehensions, and that they do not there- 
fore arise from the sense-contact. “ For it is on having 


'Jacobi JAOS XXXI, p. 30, footnote, renders the terms by ‘not inti- 
mately connected with words’, which is as cloee a rendering as is feasible. 
But I t hinlr he IB mistaken in saying that its meaning is more accurately 
expressed in DiAntga's definition of pratyak^a by kalpanApo4ha • for this 
implies the equation avyapade/ya=mntkalp<ika, which seems to me later. 
Cp. PBh p. 187 n. 18-19. PradastapSda paraphrases N8 I. i. d m this 
passage, and repeats the word avyapadeiya m his paraphrase See p 116, 


** mind ’ is a symbol for ‘ manat ’ not a translation. 
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actual visual impressioa of the object that the man has the 
uncertain apprehension (m avadk&rayati) of it. Just 
as in true perception it is something grasped by sense 
that is grasped by ‘mind’, so (in the case of uncertain 
apprehension) it is because he has failed to have certain 
apprehension with the senses that he faib to have certain 
apprehension with the ‘mind’. And this failure to have 
certain cognition with the ‘mmd’ , which is conditioned by 
the failure of the senses to give certain apprehension, be- 
ing a state of mere hesitation {vimariamatram) with refer- 
ence to the precise character of the object (viSesdpeh^am) 
— constitutes doubt (sanbaya)-, which does not arise 
previously to contact of sense with the object. In every 
case of true perception there is a determina- 
tion or conviction (vyavasaya) of the knower which comes 
through the sense-organ, as is shown by the fact that, 
where the sense-organ is injured, no reflective conscious- 
ness of such determinate cognition {anuryavasdyay 
arises 


‘tyavatiya and anmyavatiya seem to be used here m the technical 
sense common in the later school, the former being the cognition itself — ghafo 
'yam, this is a pot—, the latter bemg the awareness of the cognition— 
yhafam aham jSndmi, I apprehend the pot 

A blind man could not haye awarenett of perception of colour — riipam 
aharh jdndmt— because he lacks the organ for the perception of colour. 
Birailarlf he could not even have a doubtful apprehension of the colonr of a 
thing, nor could he be aware of any such doubtful apprehension. (There is 
no reason perhaps why anueyavatiya should not bo applied to awareness 
of a doubt/ttl apprehension But as VSteyHyana confines vyavataya to cogni- 
tions from which doubt is excluded, it seems that he would naturally confine 
anutyaoaiiya to the awareness of such [i e. certain] oogmtions only.) 

The exclusion of doubt from perception is m line with the exclnsion of 
error from perception. The motive is to make perception a ‘ pramiva ’ = 
pramihataya The thought is that knowledge, if it is knowledge, exdudes 
error and doubt : and this applies to peroeptional as to inferential knowledge. 
A fallacious reason is not a reason, but only an appearance of reason 
{hetvSbhita). Bo an erroneous apprehension by sense is not a perception, 
but only an apparent perception : and some logicians accordingly use the 
term pratgakfdbhdsa to deai gn ate erroneona apprehensions at sense. 
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SECTION 7s THE ‘CONTACT* IN PEBCBPTION ^ ^ 

Perception is defined in the Nyhya Sutra as ai'isinjg 
from contact between object and sense-orgaii. VStsyS- 
yana jwints out two difficulties involved in this part of the 
definition. One is that the ‘perception’ of the ‘qualities’ 
of the soul (i.e. of cognition, pleasure and pain, and 
so on), might appear to be excluded from perception, 
since there would seem to be no sense-organ at work 
here. He replies that ‘mind’ (manas), the contact of 
which with soul is the condition of all perception includ- 
ing perception of one’s own states, is a sense-organ. 
But, the opponent objects, it is not included in the enu- 
meration of the Sense-organs (indriya) given in Nyaya, 
Sutra 1. 1 . 12, viz,, smell, taste, sight, touch, and 
hearing — The answer is that that enumeration is an 
enumeration of those organs only which (i) are composed 
of the material elements — bhautikani indriyarit, (ii) are 
each confined to a special class of objects — niyatavi^a- 
yai}if (ill) are organs of perception only so far as they are 
themselves endowed with the qualities which they appre- 
hend', Mind*, on the other hand, is not composed of any 
substance-stuff, has all things for its objects, and does not 
operate as an organ through being endowed with the 


'The principle of like graeping like undeiliee thie primitiTe peycho- 
logy or physiology of the eemie-orgaiis. The heerlng-orgen graspe ioiind 
b^use It 18 made of ‘ ether and soond la the peculiar pn^ierty of ether . 
the organ of smell la made of earth-anbatance, of which odour la the peculiar 
property ■ the taete-organ la made of water, of which aapidity u the propnum t 
the Tiaual^organ, of light-aubatance, Ujas the tactile-organ, of air, to which 
the quality of touch la proper Earth, water, fire, air, ether are the five 
material aubatancea (puflca-hhfitdiu). See NS I. i. IS— 14. To tbeae five 
bhUta’a or ' atults ’ four other ' aubetancea ’ are added — apace, time, the 
aonl, and the mind or inner organ— to make up the Nine Bubatanbea which the 
Vatiepkat reoogniaed, aa mentioned m VS 1. i. 8. 

*In short, it marka the point at which the ‘ like graape like * 
theory of perception goaa bankrupt. Umd which graape omamona atataa la 
itaelf not endowed with oonaciouaneaa. See EBh. p. 69 L 18. 
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qualities which it apprehends. And though not enu> 
jnerated among the sense-organs in I. i. 12, it is sepa- 
rately mentioned in I. i. 16, where it is argued that it 
must exist since otherwise simultaneous cognitions would 
t>e possible*, as in fact they are not possible. And that 
it is a sense-organ is to be learned from another philoso- 
phical system*, — according to the accepted methodolo- 
gical principle*, that ‘a Tiew of others which is not re- 
jected is accept^*. 

The other difficulty raised by VatsySyana is that the 
definition only mentions the conjunction of organ with 
object, and fails to mention the conjunction of soul with 
internal organ and of internal organ with external sense- 
organ which are essentiid factors in the ‘contact’ from 
which perception arises.— The answer given is that this 


'KS m u. 1 argues that manos exuta on the rather different 
ground that when there la contact of object, organ, and aonl, knowledge 
Bometunes arises but aometimea does not, — ^which implies a fourth factor. Li 
argnmenta meniM stands for ‘ attention ’. 

^e argnment from non-simultaneity of cognitiona and volitions is used 
in V8 m. ii 8 to prove that there is only one ‘ mind ’ m each body and 
similarly m IVS in u 69 Y8 VII i 28 teaches that manos is atomic,— 
sot aUjMrvadmg like the soul . similarly NS m. ii. 62 

•llie VMeftka SOtra. See precedmg note for the similarity of 
the two syatema in their doctrine of monos. But I find no erplrat statement 
m V8, any more than m N8, that monos u a sense-organ, ^e motive for 
palling monos a aenae-organ no doubt is that both systems class psychical pro- 
oesses and states among the ‘ qualities ’ • and a sense-organ is required for 
the perception of these ‘quabtiee’ VttaySyana and PratastapSda both call 
monos a senseKirgan. But see below pages 864-6 
'tantrayukU See VidytbhQfava HIL p 24 

'poromotom aprattftddham anumatam ' anumata ’ is the name given 
to one of the tontrayukti's both m Kautilya's and m Sutmta’s lists • ai^ it 
IS defined by them m exactly the words here used by VStsySyana 

Difinftga m his Pramiiuuamuctaya ridiculed' VitsySyana’s use of the 
nunoiple in this passage, justly remarking that if acceptance of doctrmes 
follows from not rejeotmg them the other sense-organs need not have been 
mentioned in the Nydya Setra (seeing that the Koideftko Sutra mentions 
them) — antftdhid upittam eed, anyt^rtyarutam TjthS (quoted m AfKT, 
p. 97 1. 1. 28. In Uie line cited on Uie same page 1. 1 — a fine which forma 
the first half of the same couplet, as appears fi^ HIL p 280 footnote— 
DidnSga seems to pomt out that the admission of monos to the status of organ 
of perception is m fact implied in olasamg peyobioal states such as pleasure 
and pam among the object* of cognition ■ — no tukhUdt prameyaih vi, mono 
vSeUndriyintaram. ffis point sgamst the sfltro apparently is that it ought 
in have classed manos as an organ but failed to do so. “Either psychical 
states are not objects, or else mi^ is an additional organ”). 
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sutra is not a formal statement of the full conditions of 
perc^tion (etdvat pratyakqe karaiiMm iti), but only of 
the special conditions (viiistaMraimvacanam) : the con* 
junction of soul with internal organ is a condition common 
to perception and other forms of knowledge such as in- 
ference ; as for the conjunction of the internal oi^an with 
the external organs, which is peculiar to perception,— 
bhidyamdnasya pratyak^ajMnasya ndyarh bhidyata iti 
samdnatvdn nokta iti — ^that is, “it is not mentioned 
because it is not different in the different varieties of per- 
ceptual cognition, but is alike in them all’’ : which pre- 
sumably means that it may be taken as implied in the 
mention of contact of sense and object. The explanation 
is however so clearly inadequate that efforts have been 
made by the commentators to get some other meaning 
out of the sentence*. The truth seems to be that the 
sUtra had not yet systematised its doctrine of samnikar^a 
to the extent of explicitly recognising (what is implied in 
its position) that manas must form one of four factors 
in the ‘contact’*. Nor was the position one which it 
was easy to make explicit without raising serious difi&cul- 
ties. For manas then tends to combine two quite different 
functions . (i) as the organ of attention which prevents 
the knower from having more than one cognition at one 
time; (ii) as the organ through which the knower appre- 
hends one particular class of objects, viz., his ovni 
psychical states. 

’See Vdrhka ad loc OsAgOnStha Jbt followi one of tbeee alter- 
native explanation m hu tranalation. 

*It 18 noteworthy that KS in i 18 omita manat m its enumeration 
of the factors of the ‘ contact ' from which external perception arises, just 
as NS I. 1 4 does It is incredible that the omission should be, so to 
wy, accidental in both cases. I think therefore that the explicit notion of a 
catufiaya of factors comes after the sffllro-period , though already present in 
Vltsytyana and PradastapSda. Vidylbhnfafa says that DiAntaa m ^oting 
VS lU. 1 . 18 inserts manat mto the foimala (HIL p. 979 'n.). Did he 
Insert it as representing the doctrine of the Taiiefika school of his day? 

(The occnrftnce of manat in VS, V ii 18 proves nothing, since that 
tUtra is defining the apprehension of pleasure and pam, in whiw manat is 
ooncemed in its special ‘ inner-sense ' function). 
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■ Md yet it is difficult to differentiate the two func- 
tions and if we insert manas as a fourth factor into 
the formula of VS HI. i. 18 atmendriy&rthasamnikar^ 
yan ni^padyate (which appears to be the formula for the 
contact which conditions external perception, i.e. iden- 
tical with I.i. 4), it will become the same as the for- 
mula VS. V.ii.16 atmendnyamamHhmaihnikar^dt 
sukhaduhkhe (which is the formula for the contact which 
Conditions ‘inner-sense’ awareness of psychical states).-— 
There was therefore a motive for omitting or slurring over 
the iactor of manas in ‘external perception’. But when, 
in opposition to the view that ideas are self-conscious 
(sarhtedyaY , the Ny&ya-Vaidesika school elaborated 
its doctrine of the perceptibility by the internal organ 
(mdnasapratyak^atd) of cognitions and when at the same 
time the internal organ (i.e. attention) was insisted on as 
a factor in emtemd perception, an incompatibility bet- 
ween the two functions attributed to manas (as a factor 
of attention in external perception, and as the “ organ ” 
of internal perception) bwomes obvious. The Naiyayika 
held that the cognition ‘this is a jar’ (vyavasdya) is 
different from, and can exist m independence of, the re- 
flective consciousness ‘I have knowledge of this jar’ 
ianuvyavasWya). The latter was called in the later school 
manasapratyaksa, perception by the internal organ the 


’For the Nyaya-Vaiiefika polemic against this view see NK 
90 — ^92 (translate by Faddegon pp. 409 — Sxi) Bee also NK pp 96-97 

(FaddeMn, pp 406—400) for onticum of the MhnSrhaaka view that thought is 
inferred from the ‘ known-nesa ' (jUttatS) of things. 

For the difference between the Bavddha view of cognition as laihvedya 
and the Mhniifuaka view of it as tvapraklUa, see IhS PSPM pp 96 — 98 
The Bauddha meant by farkvedya that the cognition can be its own object 
(karma) Frabhikara replies that we are aware of our cogmtions as subjective 
prooeesas but not as objects — safkvtttayana ht saihvft taihvedyi, na niift- 
tedyatayi (quoted PSPM p 96). Theiefore, if we are to call oogmtione 
eathvedya we must be caredul not to understand eathvedya m the sense of 
'praneya, i e., object of cogmtion. For cogniticm is never the objeet of direct 
ajqire het isio n It is however the object (pratnepa) of in/sreftcs ■ we can infer 
that cognition estets — but that does not mean that it is ever an object 
direct appreheneton. 
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former is hahyendriyapratyakM, perception ,by extenwl 
organs.^*- ■ 


SECTION &. TWO MOMi^TS IN PEBCBPTIOy AND VAEIODS 

MODES OF 'CONTACT*. PBASASTAI^IDA'S DOCTBINB 

Up to this point in the exposition it has not been 
necessary to go beyond the doctrme of the Nyaya SUtra as 
expounded by Yatsyayana. The commentaries of 
Uddyotakara and VScaspati Mi^ra have been ignored, for 
the reason that they presuppose a development in the 
doctrme of perception of which there seems to be no trace 
in the Nydyabhd^ya. This development in doctrine 
consists in a twofold progress in analysis : lixst, ot the 
object (artha), which was seen to present a comple?:ity 
hardly suspected at first; and secondly of the contact 
(samnikarsa), which will have to take on colours corres- 
ponding to various aspects of the object, if it is to be 
maintained that the object is equally an object of per- 
ception in all aspects. It may well be that the categories 
of the Vat^e^ika system supplied the necessary instru- 
ment of analysis' : and it is in a Vaiiesika work, the 


* Altbongh VStsysyona find* faimaell compelled m thu passage to 
admit that manat is the tndnya m self-oonscumsneas he neyer develop^ ev 
plicitly the doctrine of mSnata-pratyakfa, and regnlarl; uses the phra^log; 
of lathtedya and latfivU. But his admission here, emphasised \>j DiAniga, 
became the sonrce of the doctrme of ‘inner sense'. 

‘Dinnftga, as often, hits the mark in his cnticism. He says that 
the Natyayika horrows his definition of perception from the Yatiepka, bnt 
fails to connect perception with ' generality, particularity, substance, quality, 
and actum, on which the Vstdarthe’s mtcu^nrse (i,e, tathntkarfa, ‘ cont^ ') 
IS dependent ’ (YidyShhOeaus, Hlh p 279), The order m wbch the five 
are stated is strongly suggestive of the mention of these five as ‘ mJttfnat ' 
or qualificatmns of the poroqit by PradastapSda. The view oommonly accepted 
IS that Pradastapfida owes . what is distmctive m his logical doctnne to 
DifinSga. Bnt there is evidence that the contrary is the case, and that 
DiAniga found already developed m the Fotdertka sdiool (whether by Fnuias, 
tapSda or by some predecesscv of Pradastapida) some at least of the doetrines 
wluch Pradastaplda is supposed to have borrowed from him If for mstqtice 
his reference here is to the five ' eidsyopo’s ’ of Pradastaptda, it folloyss that 
Buddhist logic owes its five ' kctlpani't (whudi are equivalent to , tb* 
cs/sfono’r) to the Vaideeika school. A furthw piece of avidencei pointpqg rif 
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Bh&§ya of Fradai^top&da, that the earliest statement is to 
be found of the two doctrines which subsequently be- 
came fundamental in the Naiy&yika theory of perception. 
The section on perception in Pratostapada’s Bhdgya 
forms in fact the basic text for this phase of the doctrine 
of pe^ception^ 


the ume duecthm u to he found m EIL, tbtd , where DidnS^ n 
itated to qnote an explanaiton of the Vatieftka SOtra on perc^tion, — 
the explanation oorreaponding eloeely with Pradaetapida's words Anm, 
Didniga's attack on the doctrine of the muTersal (limiiiya) cited in 
the SD8 (Chapter on Baiuidhtu=p 91 of Cowell and Oongh's trans ) u 
directed against teaching identical with that tonnd in PratastapS^ (these 
lines ate assigned to DiAnlga by Vidy&bhil;apa, on the anthonty of the 
Jaina logician Dhannabhflfana , bnt VidySbbfitapa does not identify them 
BIL pp. 373 — 1, note 7 The 8D8 qnotes three couplets, and cites Pra- 
dastapt^ in the context). 

'The doctrine of lavtkalpaka and nirvik(Upaka (really traceable to 
Fradastapdda) u attributed by VScaspati Midra to Trilocana WVT p 87, 
last two Imee atnibhib Tnloeanagurf^nnlUmSrginugamanoninukhath), 
Tnlocana is twice referred to m the TirktkaTaktS to. %7, 3S6, according 
to the TB editor's list of antbon cited) Copmsth lUTiri] m bis introduc- 
tion to Jhi's translation of the Nyiya (p 16) says “ Cdayana informs ns 
that m the work of restoration of uddyotakara’s text VScaspati was m debted 
to (his teacher or vtdyiguru as Vardbamiiia says) Trilocana” See MVTP 
(Bibl. Ind.) p. B— What Ddayana says here is that Vtcaspati claims to 
have infused fresh life mto the antiquated doctrines of Uddyotakara by means 
ot the eUxir of instruction got from the teacher Trilocana {Tnlocanagurob 
sofcdddid.upade/arasdyaiMm itOdttam amUgam pvnar navlbMviya diyate — 
AmngSfk refers to the attforaRndm UddyotakaragovJrUIm of Vicaspati's mtro- 
dnot<^ stanza to tfVT, on which Udayana u here oommentmg) It is quite 
clear that, whoever this Tnlocana may have been, both Udayana and VScae- 
pati regard him as having effected something of a revolution in the teaching 
of the school. It seems to me that be really stands for the mtroduction m 
PradastapSda's teaching mto the NySya. 

VidyibhflfaiTa BIL p. 184 notes that Tnlocana is cnbcised by Batna- 
klrti (Su Buddhtst Nydya TraeU pp. 18 and 68), and that a poem PSrlha 
tijaya is attnbuted to one Tnlocana by Btjadekhara in Sttkttmuktdtah BIL 
p 860 footnote states that the commentary on the Nyiyatira attnbutes to 
Tnlocana an emhtfold division al Fallacies of the Example. (Pradastapada 
gives a twelvefold division PBh. p 347— v infra p 331). It might be 
conjectured from the order of the authors cnticised in the Apohattddht that 
Tnlocana 'a date falla between that of Knminla and that of the VySyahbOfana. 
See Harapraald OSstn's introduction to 8tx Buddtuit Nydya Tracts, m i — 
ill In the other tract by Batnaklrti— the Xfapuhhoftgasiddhi— the o^er of 
authors cnticised is Sadkara, Tnlocana, Nygyabhdiaya, VScaspati : (see 
pp. 68 and 70 for Tnlocana) Tnlocana's date may be about 800. The 
doctrine of mnxkalpaka and tavtkaipaka is already fou^ fully developed, and 
the terms already used (see 81 Vdrt., pratyaktaBUra, lines 86 and 89), in the 
SlokavSrtika of Knmtnla, whose date is perhaps 700—760. Bo that Tnlocana 
eannot be the ongmatw eithw of the doctnne or of the phraseology 
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is also present the totality of conditions (xmstituted by 
‘ merit ’ and so forth*. 

Two moments in Perception — (i> intuition of 
svarUpa, (it) perception of subjects as possessing qualifi- 
cations. 

“Perception is (at first) bare intuition of unrelated 
things*. (But) from a contact of mind and soul which 


It is difficult to detonmue the application ot the fourfold contact spoken 
ef in thia sentence It seems to he stated as a general condition applying to 
all cases (rf peroeption,— and yet FradastapSda goes on to say that m some 
elasses of perception only two or three factors are inTOlved m the contact. 
The probable explanation is that the set of four factors, object, organ, 
^1, and ‘ mmd ' represents the norm to which the contact ordinanly con- 
forms 1 there must be a knowet, a thing, an organ of sense, and attentive 
oonsciousness But in certain cases there is a departure from this norm, 
for (i) m mtemal perception of the soul’s own states there can be no contact 
between knower and thing, because the thing us the knower himself and 
the ‘ organ of sense ’ is simply attentive consciousness to one's own states, 
so that there is no question of contact between manat and indnyo here and 
(u) in the perception of sound there can be no contact between organ and thing 
in which the sound perceived resides, because the sound resides m the organ 
itself. 

■‘Srldhara explains by dharmUdkaTmadtkkitidi — ‘ merit, dement, 
space, tune, etc.'. Ment and dement, as odftta, constitute a man's ‘ fate ’, 
and are the universal condition of experience as such 

*This 18 the crucial passage I adopt the variant suarfipdlnrana- 
mdtram pratyakfom m place <5 the single wotU ivaiUpalocanamlttrani (without 
pratyaktom) of the text. The text puts a fuUstop after tvampSlocanamitram, 
and no stop before it, connecting it with the preceding sentence 

Where does this doctrine of bare intuition come from? What are its 
objecwi* What precisely u the meaning of rcorfipaf-^PraSastapida himself 
gives us a clue later on m the section (p 187 11 13 — 17) where he says 
SdmdnvavMSfSfii itarkpHocanamitram pratyak^am pramiyam, prameyi 
iTasyiddya^ pmfdrtMfi This gives an answer to the question — what are 
the objects of the ’ mtuition '? (In the light of this passage, I am mchned 
to suggest that the words iSminyavtSefttit have fallen out m the j^ent 
sentence after the word svarapilooanamitram, the omission being due to the 
snnilar {dirasS unmediately following, via , tUmanyamdefodTanya—etc This 
would ex^am the variant reading which adds pratyakfam • for ^e sentence is 
rbdnoed, by the, omission, to the single word — narOpSloeanamlUTam , so that 
it became necessary eithw to attach this to the ' preceding sentence or else 
to fill up the structure with some addition. NK p. 169 1 Id if snpporta this 
mnendation) 

As to the meaning of seorfipa • the term implies nothing about the 
ekaraeter of the objects mtuitod, but merely means that the object, what- 
ever it be, IS intuit^ ‘ tn itself ’, i e not as related m any way to anything 
else. SvarupSlotana corresponds to the ‘ simple appiebensm ' of our sdio^ 
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bears on the five qualiiicationB'(riiesa^), nam^y, ^nus, 
species, substance, quality, and movement, th^ arises 
perception in the forms* — 

The Five Predicables 

(1) this substance exists ' 

(2) this substance is earth-substance ■ 

(3) the cow has horns 

(4) the cow is white 
(6) the cow goes. 


iogic aa oppoeed to the tUtfunipektll, relation to qualifications, which con- 
stitutes the ‘ judgment 

As to the source of this doctrme of the ivarBpSlocanamStr(r, bare 
intuition of essences, it is posSiblo that the view of perception as contact with 
a bare ‘ that ’ (ivalakfaxM) was already current . the consequence being that 
all qualifications (eidssatie) of the ‘ that ' are no longer fiven in perception, 
but mere figments of imagination (kalpanB.). 

FradaetapSda may be replying to such a view m his doctrine that 
perception implies, as one moment in it, an mtuition of the as yet unrelated 
characters [tvarupa), which can thus be factors m the perceptual jud^ent 
without incurring the condemnation of being imaginative fictions. The 
ciisfotta’s are not mere kalpanS't because then* ivaripa hoi been given in 
the ■ Slocana ’ moment of perception. 

The view m oppoeitiou to which Pradastapida would then be putting 
forward this doctrine is that formnlated in Dutniga’s defimtion of percmtion 
as kalpandpo4ha PradastapSda mterprets the word arryapade/yom of the 
NySya SOtra — not m the sense m which Vttsyftyana mtoprets it— but as 
meaning that perception gives, prior to naming {vyapadeia) and other relating 
activities, the chapters which are then named and referred to a subject 
as predicates. The opposition (Baiiddha) view is that avyopadeiya meant ^at 
perception is contact, not with ivarUpa'i capable of becommg eidsfa^a's 
but with a ivalakyo^ which was incapable id becoming a predicable ; all 
the predicables being in fact fictumi. 

This might seem to support the view that PradastapSda followed 
DiAngga, and that hie vtdofayM't are simply IMniga's kalpanS’i recast 
from a different angle of vision Por it seems probable that Pra 
dastapida’s position unpbes antecedents of which no trace is to be 
found m vitsyfiyona. And we find m DUmSga antecedents which 
make the view of PradastapSda intelligible But the eyidence thqt PiApigq 
was acquainted with views like Pradashipfida’s (referred to in the note g^ve, 
p. IOC) seems to me strong. 

'The five 'kalponS'i' as stated by Vleaspati Midra ore not quit 
same. See NVT p 103 1. 3 where they are gmss as namaj slass, qua^. 
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(it) Perception of Qualities, (a) Special qualities 
other tkan sound. (4 factors). 

“Perception of colour, taste, smell, and touch has as 
its cause an organ specially appropriated to the particular 
quality perceived (niyatendriyanimittam) , and arises from 
a contact of the organ with the thing in which the quality 
resides (svairayasarhnikar^dty , as the result of the 
inherence of the quality in many parts (anekadravyasa- 
mavay&t)*, and of the distinctive character belonging 
to the quality concerned {soagataviie^dtf . 


4ct, robetance, eg. It le Dittha it is • cow . it is white he is s cook he 
has e stick — VidySbhflt«>» (Bit p 189 last hue ol footnotes) says that "the 
idea of genus (jAtO, quality (guna), action (knyS), and name (jiSma) was 
derived from the MahShhOgya of Patafiiah ” It seems likely that the notion 
was ongmally derived from the grammanau's classification of words DifinS 
ga's argument appears to have ^n that words can never express the unique 
character which belongs to perception— the object of which u italok}ana, tut 
genmt ■ whereas words by Uieir very nature as conventions for communication 
can (mly deal with common characters (tSmSnyalakyima) To say that percep- 
tion IS apprehension stripped ol words (aoyapaieiya) is to say that it is appre- 
hension stnpped of all the (illusory) common cbaractars which the different 
kinds ol woMs impose upon it ■ that is, it amoimts to saying that perception is 
^iprehension kalpandpo^ha. Perception is of the thing m its uniqueness 
(scorBpatak), — and the scorfipa, the thing m its uniqueness, is necessarily 
avyopadelya, me^ressible. That means that nothmg can truly be predicated 
of It. All predicables are fictions imposed upon reality They are not 
genome qualificatioDa (etdsfopa) of the real. Bee HIL ^ 877 for an account 
of Difiniga''s attitode. 

‘The latkyvktatamatiya of later terminology The red thing is 
related by (xmjunction (saifiyoga) to the visual organ, and the quality — red — is 
in the tiling by relation of inherence (lamaviya). Therefore the relation of 
red to the visual organ is inherence-in-the-oonjunct. 

‘BK p. 194 1 4 ansksfc avayavtfu tamavetath dravyam anekadratyam 
tatra lamniyat. The quality of a smgle atom would not be perceptible 

•Ibid, scogoto etdejo rflpe rSpotoam, rase fosatcam, etc , — tosmdt I 
have followed this. But it would give better sense to mteipret “ as a result 
of tile special property with whnA the organ is endowed ”, — It would be 
awkward to nffar tta- m itagata to the organ when no- in itUrayo 
ntm to the qnahty perceived but nagata may be taken as a unit-word • 
fropnut ■— 40 that tins difficulty will not arise. 
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(6) Sound 
(3 factors) 

‘ ‘The perception of sound arises from a contact which 
involves only three factors (trayasarhnikar^dt)^ , for 
sound resides in the organ of hearing itself and is appre*- 
bended through the organ alone (tenaivaY. 

(c) Attributes perceptible by sight and touch 
(4 factors) 

“Number, extension, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction, nearness and famess, viscidity, fluidity, im- 
pulse (vega), and movement* are grasped by sight and 
touch, as the result of inherence in perceptible substances. 
(d) Psychical states 
(2 factors) 

“Cognitions, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
and volition, are apprehended as the result of a conjunc- 

*Tlie three fectors are eovl, mamu, and organ of hearing The 
artha, or thing (other than the eenae-orgaii) in which the quahty perceived 
reaidea, disappears, beoaose there is no contact (lathyoga) brtween the- 
portion of ether endosed in the ear-channel (which constitntM the organ of 
hearing) and that portion of ether which is in immediate contact with the 
resonant body so that this cannot be a case of tarhyuktasamavSya, ‘ inher- 
enoe-m-the-conjonct It u therefore described, m later phraseology of 
the doctrine of 8u Contacts, under the rubric of tamaviya — simple mherence 
of the quality perceived in the perceiving oi^n. We do not hear the onginal 
sound Iddyaittbda) at all. Sound propagates itself in the ether as a succes- 
sion of sounds, which may be imagineii as resembling either wave-undulation. 
(vlcttarahga) or Kadamba-budi (Jkadambamvkvla) the Initial sound u 
duced by conjunction m: disjunction of bodies (vibhSya-, saihyogajaiabda), 
while the mtervening sounds and the final sound {madhyama and antya- 
iabda) are produced by the immediately preceding sound (/dbdajadabit). 
The final sound is that inherent in the portion of ether which forms the- 
OTfma of hearing • and it is this that we hear. (See Tarfcohhdfa pp. 1S8— 138. 
with p. 81) In this sense then there is no ‘ object ' or artfia • and so Pra- 
dasta^da says there are only three, instead of four, factors in the soifiiH' 
karya. 

'Without the aid of a (conjunct) object. See Inst note. 

'These are what we shonld call— m Locke's terminology— primary 
qualities. But they are not all 'qnabtiea' (gufM) on the Indian view: (or 
the last one, movement, belongs to the category so-named (karmai. 
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tion (samyoga) of two. factors^ internal organ and 
soul. 


(Hi) Perception of Universals 
“The nUiveraals ‘being!, ‘substancehood’ , ‘quality- 
nesa ‘ the character, of being motion ’ and other uoi- 
versals, which reside by inherence in perceptible subs- 
trates, are apprehended by the organs which apprehended 
the substrates (upahbhy&dhSTasamaveUtnam kirayaqra- 
hakair indriyair grahanamY- 


’The later rubric for tbia form of contact ig gamyukiatatnavaya. 
inherence in the conjoined (the pa^ciucal ' qualities ' being inherent in the 
Bonl, and the soul bong in conjnnction wiA the internal organl. So that 
the rnbne for inner sense perception is identical with the rubric for the 
external sense pwception of qnabties (other than sound) and of movement. 
This is obvlaasly ^jectionable .- and Pratestapada's classificatinn by the 
number factors mvolved in the ‘ contact ’ has at least this advantage over 
the later classification, that it makes mner-sense perception very different 
from any form of external perception 

Bat of coarse neither view u dear. In the first place the function 
played by min d is ambiguoas, both fonctions — that of organ of sense, and 
that d organ of attention— being confoaed or identified In the second place 
there IS a confosion os to the port played by soil in the ‘contact’. Is it 
‘ conjomed ' as subject of the knowledge, or as substratum at the qualities 
which form the object of the knowledge? or both at once? FrataBtapida'a 
assertion that there are only two factors in this sarhmkorsa implies a doable 
identification (1) of manas with indrtyo, and (u) of Stma and ortho That is 
(g) the soul, as ktunoer, comes in contact with (b) the mind as organ of atten- 
tion ■ and (e) the imnd as organ of sense comes m contact with (d) the sonl 
(as the substrate m which are inherent the psychical qualities whi^ form the 
thrkg known). But (6)=(e) and {a) = {d) Therefore only two ' factors ’ are 
" involved ’ I This marks the bankruptcy of the contact-theory when applied to 
self-awareness. 

*Two rubrics are given for the perception of universals in the 
TarkabMti, vis , (o) sarhj/uktasamavetasamavSya ‘inherence m what inheres 
in the conjoined ’. The pot is conjomed with the eye colour inheres in the 
pot . and the universal ‘ colour ' mheres m the quality colour. But a different 
rnbno u needed to cover the perception of the universal ‘ sound ’ (iabdatva), 
(b) samaoetasamavi^a : tat Uie universal ' sound ' mheres m the quality 
sound, which again inheres in the organ of hearing, (c) There is yet a thud 
-cose, that of pmceiving the substanceness of substance . but this comes under 
the rubric samyuktasamavSya (the rubric applicable to the perception, of 
■quality and movement) ■ for substanceness inheres m a substance, and a 
substance is (when [lerceived) m conjunction with the organ of sense (The 
TarkabhSti does not mention this case) 

This account of the peroeptum of the nniversal as a distinct .form of 
perception, together .with the notion of a nniveTsat as something whidi 
inheres ' m sabstanbe,' quality, and action or movement, implies an ultra- 
realistic mods of thought. 
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Such is perc^tion in the case of ourselves and beings 
like us\” 

Note on the Perception of Movement 

Sridhara polemises against an opponent who admits 
the reality of movement but denies its perceptibility, 
holding that it is inferred from disjunctions and conjunc- 
tions. Sridhara retorts that, if this were the case, we 
ought to infer (when we see a monkey jumping about in 
a tree) that the tree is moving as well as the monkey, 
since the conjunctions and disjunctions inhere as much in 
the tree as in the monkey. The opponent answers that 
the monkey alters its position in space as well as in the 
tree; and movement on the part of the tree will not explain 
the former set of disjunctions and conjunctions. 
Sridhara retorts that we may suppose the monkey to 
move in order to explain his change of position in space : 
but this does not prevent us supposing the tree to move m 
order to explain the monkey’s change of position rela- 
tively to the tree. And the opponent must make the 
latter supposition, if he is in earnest with his principle of 
inference, which is that the cause (movement) resides in 
that m which the effect (conjunction' and disjunction) 
resides (yadadhikaranam kdryam, tadadhikaramm kdra- 
rfam). The opponent answers that the supposition of 
movement on the part of the monkey explains both sets 
of positional changes at once (both relatively to space, 
and relatively to the tree), and that therefore there is no 
need to suppose movement on the part of the tree. 
Sridhara retorts that a man may be free to act or not to 
act, as suits his convenience • but the mind is unlike the 
man in this respect — it is not free to apply or not to apply 
its own principles of inference at will (na cedam puru^a 
iva cetanam yatprayojandnurodhad pravartate). When 

‘This cloeee PnfoBtapSds’s aoooniit of the raneties of nonkial 
perception, which thus (mute Uie aisth mode Of contact reoognued by Uddyota' 
Kars and all Bobaeqnent schoolmen — namely, vU»iai}Jivti9fyabhiva. 
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•certain conditions are present the conclusion follows, — 
when the inferential mark (middle term) is found to be 
related to a thing, it must establish that thing. The 
conclusion cannot be over-ridden by the fact &at the 
result- might be otherwise explained, as is the case 
with a Presumption or Implication (aHhdmttiy. The 
opponent then shifts his position, saying tnat it is oidy 
changes of position in space (not relatively to this or that 
object) which proves movement (kriy&numitihetu). 
firidhara replies tiiat conjunctions and disjunctions with 
imperceptible points in space are imperceptible : and if 
the opponent corrects himself further by suggesting that 
movement is inferred from the series of contacts with 
points on the surface of the terrestrial globe (bhugolaka), 
then he will find it difiScult to explain our apprehension of 
the movement of a bird flying in mid-air. Perhaps he 
will suggest that the middle term here is the continuous 
series of conjunctions of the bird with the multitude of 
rays* spread out through space : but then he will not 
be able to account for the tactual perc^tion of unseen 
and involuntary movements of the limbs or parts of the 
body in the dark; nor for the i^rception of movement in 
an instantaneous flash of lightning on a night when every- 
thing is obscured in great clouds. 

(The passage is at NK p. 194 1. 13 — p. 195 1. 6, 
and is translated by Faddegon p. 450, who however par- 
tially misunderstands the argument. — Psychology now- 
adays admits that the appearance of motion is a speci- 

'This is sn nnsnswenble argummtum ad hommem. The opponent 
•wys that the monkey's movement u kno)vn by anumina — which means 
demonatratiye proof. Bat the very premises which are snpposed to ‘ demon- 
strate ' that tne monkey moves, would also ' demonstrate ' that the tree 
moves : and the opponent is not free to refuse to draw a conclusion which is 
‘ demonstrated ' by his premises. For the conclusion of a demonstration is 
not like a hypothesis, the force of which depends on its being the only 
supposition available. 

‘viyadvitaUUoUantvihavibhSgtuamiiogaprataha Faddegon renders 
the seriM ol conjunctions and disjunctions with the mnlbtnde of light-beams 
•expanded m physical space ”. The difficulty saggests itsdf that tiie ‘ light 
heams ' are not perceptible ordinanly. 
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fic form of sense-experiencei nor have the attempts to 
explain it in terms of muscular and articular sensations 
and local signs met much success. It is however a form 
of perception which is particularly prone to illusion : nor 
would it be easy to determine the conditions under which 
it could claim to be a pramaij.a, as the instrument of a 
cognition which is avyabhicdri. Probably the opponent 
hsid this in view when he asserted that movement is 
known inferentially. But Sridhara rightly suggests that 
unaided inference would point to mere relativity. — ^His 
argument would have been more interesting had it been 
directed against a relativist : but the opponent maintains 
an impossible position in asserting at once that movement 
is real, and yet not given in perception.) 

The Perception of “In the case of Yogins, who 
Yogins. are different from us, — if they are 

in the condition called ‘ yukta 
(o) m the ecs- the internal organ, favoured by 
tatic condition. the qualities resulting from yoga, 
gives them unerroneous intuition 
of the essence (avitatham svarU- 
padarSanam) of their own souls, 
of souls other than their ovra, of 
‘ether’, of space, of time, of 
atoms, of air, and of the internal 
organ*, — also of qualities, move- 
ments, universals, and differences 

‘It will be seen that tbu Bupernataral perception of the yuktayogin 
(the perception of the vtyMayogxn la merely anpiraonnel) fills sn moon- 
yenient gap m the Vatigfiha Uieory of knowledge. For it proYides for the 
perception of the (for ns) imperceptible cstegory ‘ inherence ’ and of the (for 
ns) imperceptible uz substances — ether, air, space, time, soul, manas • also 
of what IS (for ns) imperceptible m the three perceptible substances — namely, 
the atoms The VaUeftka, it is true, rejects Credible Testimony at a 
separate Means at Cognition {pramiya), and to the mere fact that the yoptn 
reports his mtmtion of these imperceptible matters could not be used to 
establish them reality - and it is consistently mamtamed that these thinm are 
established by inference (of the linUlnyiUo iffta type). Bui there it an obrioni 
difficulty m mferenoe to the transcendent ; sind tht credible testimony of these 
for whom it is not transcendent, though not a separate means of proof, is at 
least a yalnsble auztliary to inference 
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" inlieTent in these gubstances, 

' *^l8b of the relation of ‘ inher- 

(ft) in the with- ence^.-^If again they are in the 
drawn condition, ' condition called ' viyukta ’ , they 
■can have perception of the subtle, 
the • hidden, and the remote, 
arising from a contact involving 
the four factors, and as the result 
of the yo^O-generated qualities.” 
Perception as “In the case of perception, the 
process (prafndna) mHruM^nt is the bare sensuous 
and as resultant intdition of the unrelated essence 
knowledge (pra- (svarupalocdncLmairarh pratyak- 
miti, pt^la)^ mm pramanam) of general and 

Pramava particular characters (s&manya- 

Prameya , tiiesesuy. The object.^ are 


The moonTenlence of making time end space imperceptible u mitigated 
boW(9y«r by triatiiig ike relat&iiia fooilded m time and apace aa qualities 
of thinga — conjunction and diajnnction, neameaa and famess, being 
enumerated among the twenty-four ‘gwfat’ Belation is not a category 
for Indian logic,— except the relations A Vhole to part, of quality and move- 
ment to substance, and of the universal (sdmdnpa) to substan^, quahties, and 
movements, which constitute the separate category of ‘ mherence ' (tamaviya). 
The llelation of subetances to each otber, conjunction and disjunction 
{laihyoga, gibhiga) — which covers tbeir relation to ‘ tune ' and ‘ space ', as 
Bubatances — ^resolves itself (as has been stated) into a quality of the related 
sttbstdfK-M,— a qdality which is perceptible so far as the substances themselves 
are perceptible But the impeiceptibility of ‘ inherence ’ remams a 
difficulty for a system of metaphysical realism which refuses to dissolve the 
whole' mto an aggregate of parte, substance into an aggregate of qualities 
or the universal mto an aggregate of particulars 

^timinyiviigfa here is difficult But this muoh is quite clear, that 
the term does not refer to the oategory vtfega for this is not perceptible 


We are here concerned, not with what may be called caUgonted percep- 
tion, but with the simple apprehensions or ‘ stuff ’ out of which cate^ns^ 
peroe^on arises that is, with the objects of undifferentiating peroeption — 
mriHkalpaka praiyakga, And the objects of ntrotkslpaka pratyakfa — ^tha<aa- 
tapSda's lUdcanttmitra — are here said to be iSminyam/tfa, ‘ generals and 
p^icnlars * SiTdhara (NK p. 185, 1 IS ff ) says that PradastapSda u here 
denying the view that what it given in the piunary ' moment ' of perception is 
only the general, and is asserting that the particnlar as well as the general 
is given m ‘ bare mtnition.’ Bnt he goes on to pomt ont that the object is 
as yei mstually neither general nor particnlar — seeing that ‘ general ' 
far^lias inclusion of others and ‘ -articnlar ’ implies exclusion from 
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the categories, substance and so 
on*. 

The a^ent or subject of the 
cognition is the soul {htma). 

The resultant cognition is 
knowledge of substances etc. 

In the production of know- 
ledge of ‘ generals and parti- 
culars the instrument is un- 
divided {avibhaktam V. L. aci- 
yuktamY bare sensuous intui- 
tion® {oLocanamatram pratva- 
k^am pramAnam). Of this 
there is nothing else as a further 
instrument {asmin n&nyat pram- 
anAntaram asti), because it has 
not the character of a resultant 
(aphalarupatvat). 


othen and there u as yet no question of ' others ’ m an intuition of 
unrelated characters. Compare JhS'e P8PU p. 1S8, where the account given 
of Prabhakara's new of the object of rarvtkalpaka jMna appears to correspond 
with PratestapSda's new. See below p. 1S6 n. 8 od fin. 

‘SifJhara says ‘ the four categories, substance etc.’, which means 
dravya, guna, karma, and eimdnya. 

’Whidhever reading be adopted, the sense wonld seem to be ' un- 
differentiated perception ^ i e. mmkalpaka jMna, sunplp apprehension of 
unrelated character without distinction as qualified and qualification under the 
rubric of the ‘ Five Predicables ’. But see next note, ad fin. 

•SrTdhara explains Olocana as a noun of mstrument here — ileeyate 
‘nenety Uloeanam — ' that whereby it is intuited ’ (NK. p 198. 121), and he 
interprets the passage to mean that the instrument of the bare intuition is 
the contact between sense-organ and object; this contact being ' that whereby 
It IB mtuited '. Bte explains avibhaktam as kevalam, i e , jffdndna- 
pekyam, not having reference to any precedent oogmtion. This mere 
ecmtact of sense gives rise to undifferenhated apprehension of general 
and particular (ntretbalpahaiii eSmSnyamieyajMnam) as its pKala or 
pramUi. But this undifferentiated or simple apprehension is nevertheless said 
to be ‘ not a redultant in this sense, that it is not a resultant of prevutut 
apprehentton. It is ther^ore said to have nothing else — i.e., no other cogni- 
tion — as the instrument in its production. The case is otherwise with 
* differentiated peroeption ‘ (eatikatpakafdana ) ; for this has as its condition 
not merely the We sense-ccotaot, but also the simple apprehension (nireihsl. 
pakaflUlna) at the characters which become the qnalificationB (et/sfspo) in 

9 


Pramatr 

Pramiti 

The instrument 
in the production of 
* simple apprehen- 
sion ’. 
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Alternative state- 
ment of perception 
as process (pramor 
na) and result {pra- 
miti, phala) 
Pramdna 

Prameya 

PramStr 

Pramiti 


Alternatively {at ha va), the 
instrument in perception may 
be taken to be) the unerro- 
neoufi ‘undeaignated ’ apprehen- 
sion* in respect of all the cate- 
gories* which IS (thus) produced 
from the contact of the four 
factors. The objects (will in 
that case be) substance and the 
other categories. The agent or 
subject is the soul. The result- 
ant cognition will be the recog- 
nition of things as either desir- 
able, undesirable, or indiff- 
erent*.” 


' differantiatsd pereeptioa For vthftafnifui presupporea vtJe^aftaiiiSna— 
judgment presupposes simple •pprehension 

It seems that Sridhara's interpretation of the passage is forced, 
especially in its explanation of alocana as used in the present sentence Bat 
the passage remains nnmteUigible A distinction appears to be made between 
natipdlocana and avtbhaktam ilocanam, which 1 cannot mterpret 

'avitatham avyapadeiyath jIUlnam This is a partial paraphrase* 
NS I. 1 4, repeating the term atyapadtiyam without explanation 

'sare^u padarthtfu catuftayataHuukurfid avitatham avyapada/yam 
yaj jUSrurn utpadyate, tat proty aktam pramOpom It seems clear from this 
that FradastapSda did not understand avyapadtiyam m the sense which VSeas- 
pati' Bditra puts upon it, i e. as the equiTsIent of mrvikalpakaiMna or cf 
avarapaheanamdtra On the contrarr he is equating it with tovikolpakainana- 
knowledge of qualified objects ‘ in all the calories ’ This is a resultant of 
dIocanamStra. But it can itself bo the instrument of a further result • and 
when It is tbns instrumental its further reenJt is realisation of the practical 
bearings of the objects perceived. Ho is merely repeatmg what VStsyfiyana 
had said ■ mdeed the present passage may be a reference to VStsySyana, 
NSh p. 10 II l-S—okfOfySktatya prativifayam ejttih pratyakyam tfltu tu 
aaihmkarto jSSnaih vS. yadS lavhntkartat, tadi jUinaih pramitih yadi 
fAdnofh tads hanopSdSkopekfSbaddhayali "Perception is the functionmg of 
the several 8eiiBe.organs m relation to their respective objects The function- 
ing may be regard^ as consisting either m the contact of organ and object, 
or in the knowledge When the contact is taken to be the functioning of 
the organ, then the fenoicisdge is the resultant cognition But when this 
hnaieledga itself is taken to oonstitufe the functioning, then the resultant 
cognition will be ideas of the object as desirable, undesirable, or indifleient 
•Compare JhB P8PM p 41 od fin. p 43, where Prabhikara is stated 
to draw a precisely similar distinction between two ways of regarding the 
pramSpa and the phala. The distinction became a commonplace of the later 
•chools. But its phQosophioal significance is by no means clear. 
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SECTION 9 ‘ SIMPLE ifPPBEHBNSION ’ AND COMPLEX 

PEBCEPTION {HIRVIKALPAKA AND SAVIKALPAKA) 

How can the immediate of Perception be mediated in 
a Perceptual Judgment? 

Dihnaga’s characterisation of perception as ‘ strip- 
ped of characters’* — kalpandpodha — is taken by the 
schools as the text for the treatment of this topic' *. But 
the discussion is complicated by reference to the question 
of the relation of language to thought, and by a polemic 
against the views of certain ‘ Nominalists ’ {&abdikaY 

^How can you chanKterise the characterless? This is the harden of 
Uddyotakara's criticism of Dihnfiga, a criticism which, as Keith says (ILA 
p, 71), amounts to the retort that “ a consistent sensationalism should be 
speechless, and therefore unable to give the definition suggested ", As 
Dddyotakara puts it, the theory is like a dumb man’s dream — it cannot be 
communicated (NV p. 46 1 9 apraUpAdakatvSn mbkatvapnatadfiam). 

*NV p, 44 I 1 cites the phrase kalpanipodham, and NVT p. 103 1 1 
says that DmnSga's definition is the object of Uddyotakara’s criticism m the 
passage VidySbha^aija (HIL p 377, footnote) cites DifinSga’s description of 
perception m Tibetan as from Chap I of the Pramatuuamuceaya, and says 
that the Sanskrit equivalent is pratyaktath kalpanipoihaih nimajatyOdiyatom- 
yutam 

I have not met the second half, as here given, anywhere cited. The 
couplet cited m the SarvadaTianasamgraha is latw than Difinaga, containing 
as it does the term ntrvtkalpaka It is perhaps from Dbarmaklrti. kalpani- 
po4ham abhrSntam pratyakfarh mrvtkalpakam vtkalpo vattumrbMsIkl atam- 
vddad vpaplavah ^Chapter on the Bauddhas, ad fin.). The second line of tb s 
couplet IS quoted by Sildhara NK p 190 1 18 (with vicamvSdid in place of 
atamvddad) The SDS, ibid, goes on to quote another couplet as if fr m 
the same contest — 

grdhyath vactupramSnSm ht grahanam yad ito 'nyathi na tad vastii 
na tan mdnath iabdalifigmdnyddtjam. 

The meaning of the two couplets seems to be — 

" Unqualified perception is stripped of characters and unerring 
qualification is an accretion, since it disagrees with the appear 
ance of the thmg For the object (m perception) has the thmg 
Itself as the means by which it is validly cognised • appre- 
hension m any other way than this (i e. apprehension not 
immediately denved from the Ihtng) is not reality and is not 
proof, — neither proof by testimony nor by inference nor by 
perception” (Cough’s translahon p 38 is different ) 

'Vficaspati Mi4ra cites the Vdkyapadiya as typical of this view 
iNVT p 88 1. 9) — 

no so ' sti pratyayo lake yafi dabddnugamSd jte anuviddham iva 
jiUnaih sanaih iabdena gamyate. 

” There is no thought known to experience which is without corres- 
giondenoe with a word ■ the whole of knowledge is as it were pierced and 
threaded with words ’’. 
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who appear, to have taught that words and thoughts are 
inseparable. It is against these ‘ nominalists ’ that 
VatsySyana’s explanation of the word ‘ avyapadeiya ’ in 
the sutra is supposed by the commentators to be directed. 
As against these nominalistsS avyapade^ya asserts 
that there is a moment m perception separable from all 
use of language*. It seems likely® that Difinaga took 
this nofninaHst view as the starting-point from which to 
develop his own position. He takes 'name' as the first 
of the five characters, of which he asserts the pure per- 
cept to be devoid : and it may be supposed that his own 
view was arrived at by accepting on the one hand the 
Sahdika's view that the thoughts through which we 
determine reality are inseparably connected with words; 
and, on the other hand, the Natydyika view that what is 
immediately given in perception is independent of the 
words by which we come to designate it. But if con- 
cepts are inseparable from words, and the percept is 
separable from words, it follows that the percept is 
separate from all concepts or determinations of thought. 


This game couplet is cited in the TUrktharakta (p. 61) where the view 
IS ascribed to the ‘ Sabdikat and is said to amount to the assertion that only 
perception with qualifications ' exists — ^i.e. there is no such thmg as nirei- 
kalpaka]Hllna. The view is thus represented as the antithetical error to that 
of the j^nddhas, who hold that only unqualified perception — ntmkalpaka/ASna 
—IB valid. 

‘Bui when VScaspati is polemising against the view that the pure 
perce^ is devoid of all characters ho gives another interpretation of avya- 
pade/ya, as being a possessive compound meanmg ‘having no vyapadeiya 
Vyapadeiya in this compound means viinyya, thing-to-be-qualified or subject 
and so atyapadedya]A3na comes to mean knowledge of qualifications unrelated 
to a thing-qualified. NVT p. 63 I. 8 That is, mrvtkalpa is certainly (as 
a^amst the nominalists) iabdarahita : but this does not mean that it u (as 
Difinaga supposed) kalpararahita or characterless. On the contrary, it is 
jStySdutarApAvagihi {NVT, loc at ). 


•It is illustrated by the experience of infants and dumb persons, eg. 
by KOmarils ifi the SlokavirUka (pratyak^a, 112) — 

aeti hy iloeanapiSnaih mathamarh mrvikalpakath 
bilamtkidivtjnSnaeadTiaih duddhavaetujam 


' There is a primary mtuitive apprehension, an unqualified perception^ 
arising from the mere real, — like the apprehension of infants and the dumb 
This couplet u quoted m the Tirkikarakfi, p 60, m this connection. 
•See VidyfibhOfatja HIL p. 977, and footnote 1 on page 100 supra. 
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So that the Naiydyiha's description of the percept as not 
verbal (avyapadeiya, adabda) becomes equivalent to 
describing it as free from those other determinations or 
qualifications — of class, quality, actbn, and attendant 
circumstances or accident* — ^which, through the use of 
words, we assign to the reality present to sense. 

The Buddhist is represented® as holding that only 
pure or unqualified perception (nirvikalpaka) is entitled 
to the name of perception. He understands by pure per- 
ception an appearance (pratihhSsam) which is true to the 
real (vastuny ahhrantam) as conforming positively and 
negatively to the smlaksana* , the unique moment of 


‘dravifa, as one of the five tidefaruu or kalpanat (predicables), means 
some relation to another thing or substance, which serves, in virtue of this 
relation, to qualify the given tbmg as a stick qualifies a man who carnet 
it, or home qnalifv the cow which hat them Attendant circumstance or 
accident is thus a fair rendering 

’Bj Srfdhara, in NK p 180 1 4 ff His polemic against the 
Buddhist view of perception falls into two halves (a) p 180 1, 4 to p. 181 1. 
2g, dealing with the new that onlj mrvikalpaka is valid, and not lavikalpaha ; 
and (b) p. 131 I 22 to p 134 1 8, dealing with the new that perception is 
kalpanSrahtta, and that the knowledge of kalpani’t constitutes 'laotkol- 
paka ' But after all these are only two different ways of saying the same 
tbmg, VIZ , that all thought-determinations are illusory as not immediately 
given Srldhara is really meeting the same position twice over, with different 
sets of arguments. The confusion is due to the different senses in which 
mrttkalpaka is used by the Saitddha and the Naiyaytka respectively . the 
Bauddha understandmg by it perception free from all vtkalpa'e, while the 
KaiySyika uses it of the perception of unrelated vtkalpa'e 

*Cf. Nyiyabmdu p 108 tatya (t e. pratyakfaeya) vtfayah ttalak- 
(anam yaeyarthatya earkmdhSnaeothnidharabhyarh jnanapTaUbhOtabhedai 
tat ivalakfonam Tad eva paramdrthatat, arthaknyStimarthyalakfanatvad 
vattundh Anyat liminyalakfotfam • so 'nvmdnatya vtfayah- 

“ The object of perception is the tvaldkfaya. The svalakfapa is that 
through proximity to and remoteness from whudi differences in the cognitive 
appearances arise It alone is ultimately real, smco competency for action is 
the definition of real thing. Other objects are timinyalakeana, — such is 
the object of inference 

The NySyabtndulifki (p 16 1 18) explains ■ svam asidhiravath 

lakfayanh tattvarh etalakfatiani vaituno hy atidhirattam ea tattvam astt 
edmanyath ca yad aeSdhara^m tat pratyaktagrUhyam "nalakfana 

means ‘ own unique character or being.' For a reality has a unique being, 
and it has also a common character. The unique diaraoter u the obj'ect 
igrShya) in the case of perception 

Uharmottara goes on to say that the object (vtfaya) of a pramlipa is 
twofold s either the object of apjnvbension (grahyay—deBcnbed by the phrase 
yadakdram, utpadyate-tbat in ' form ' of which knowledge arises (?) 
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existence which alone is' ultimately real (svalak^aijAnva- 
yavyatirekanuvidhi&ytpraUbMmni^). All the ‘predi- 
cables ’ {viieaaijta) or determinations of thought {vilmlpa), 
are imtrue to reality (hhranta), because they are not 
appearances bom of the thing (anarthajaprattbhdso 
vikalpah); being appearances which do not conform to 
reality (vastvananurodhipratibMsa), their production 


or the object of ecquiBition, endeavour, or activity (ptipaxfiya, adhyavaaeya, 
cf. praejitteifaya p. 16 1 6). “ onyo ht grahyo, 'nyat cOdhyaviueya^ 
Pratyakfoiya ht Icfana eko grihyajf, Adhyavateytu tu pratyaktabalotpannena 
Meayena latkUna tta Saihlina eta ea pratyakfosya prdpaplya^, keaifatya 
prSpayttum a/akyattSt ", i.e. the object apprehended in perception u the 
■ingle moment but this cannot be the object of endeavour or achieve- 
ment, — the ‘ prSpaplya ' of perception » not the single moment but the 
tones of momenta (which of course la unreal) He adds that m inference, 
on the other hand, the object apprehended (grahya) la an unreality (anartJta) 
but this unreal is illusorily impMod on the real (Sropite), and is conceived of 
as rvalakfoga (italakta^tvenivaefyate) the etalakfana thus ' supposed ’ 
(sealaltfapam adhyataittam) being the object of activity (yratflUtteaya) 

Poussin (translation of the Sarvadardanataifigraha chapter on the 
Bauddhae—Mution, n s ii, 1901, p 172, fcotnote 80) cites these passages, 
and concludes that etalakfana^ktana 

As regards the unreality of the object of inference cf, the jiassage cited 
from Difindga at NVT p 197 1 1 tarvo ‘yam anuminSnumeyabhavo 
buddhyatUdhena dharmadhamubhatena na bahtheadasaUtam apekyate 
“ All this business of inference and inferred Uungs depends on the subject- 
attribute relation imposed by thought, and has no reference to the existence 
or non-existence of external things 

In what sense there can nearness to or remoteness from a stalak- 
eapa so defined remains obscure 

‘cp. AfF p. 44 11 9—4 with UK p 190 11. 6-6 and Nk p 191 II 93 
34. ITddyotakara says • apart tu manyante pratyakfam kalpanapopiam lU 
atha keyam kalpand? nama/atiyojaneti yat ktla na namnibhidklyate, na ea 
jatyddibhiT vyapadidyate, Bitayarapanuvtdhayvilancchedakam, atmatarii- 
vedyam, — tat pratyakfam iti “ Some hold perception to be devoid of 
ihought-detemunation — kalpand What is this determmation, this kalpand? 
It consists m synthesis vnth name, and with class. The percept is that which 
is not designated by a name, nor determmed b^ class and the other predic- 
ables; it has a shape corresponding to the unique character of the object; 
and IS self-oognised''. 

(Jhfi takes pancohedakam as a separate word ‘ defimte ', observing in 
a footnote that this implies validity ) 

The oijfldnaoSdm Buddhist held that cognitions are not perceived 
through inner sense perception by menus, but are somehow oonscious of 
themselves. Itma cl course does not mean the soul or self— which the 
Buddhists rejected. The Sarvadttffanasarhgraha states tcayath-vedonam 
[etastttiuedanam] as the fundamentol doctrine of the Yoglcara, i.e tijiUl 
naoddm school. In this connection the school used the simile of the lamp — 
which, self-illumined, illominates objects. You do not need another lamp 
to see your lamp by. 
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being conditioned by ‘ psychical dispositions ’ (visanddhi- 
najanma). 

We have what seems a perfectly definite perception 
of a jar of such and such a shape, quite distinct from all 
other jars. But the Buddhist tells us that all the deter- 
minations (vikalpa) which make the supposed ‘ percept ’ 
definite are appearances not derived from the real thing, 
and that our belief that the thing as thus determined is 
real, is illusory — 

vikalpo vastunirbhdsdd visamvad&d upaplavah . — ^But 
is it not the fact that there is correspondence in actual 
practice (pravrttau samvaddh)? — The Buddhist replies 
that the supposed correspondence is due to the fact that the 
determinations derived from previous experience illusorily 
impose their own appearances, under the guise of identity 
with the real thing; and, while obscuring the difference 
between the svalaksarjta and their own manifestations in 
consciousness, direct men’s activities on the place where 
the svalaksana is — thus ensuring the ‘ correspondence ’ 
which IS alleged’. The gleam of a precious stone is 
not the stone itself : but it enables us to get it ! 

But unless the thought determination (vikalpa) is 
in contact with the thing (vastu samspriati) , how could 
it impose itself as identical with the thing? Even a 
mirage has an objective ground I — The reply is that 
thought uses the percept as a vehicle (pratyak§apf§tha- 
bhdvi vikalpah) and so, assuming the function of the 
instrument of knowledge, presents to us a thing that can 
be acted upon (arthaknydsamartham vastu sdk§atkaroti), 
— otherwise the person desirous to act could not act on 
the basis of his thought-determinations. This is what 
the Buddhist writer meant when he said “ thence also it is 
on the real thing that we act as a result of thought-deter- 
minations ” (tato ‘ pi vikalpdd vastuny eva pravfttiK). 


'NK p 190 1. 20 ivalakf<afade4t ptirufom pravartayatt tatItvSdayaU 
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^But does not this amount to the admission that 
thought (vikalpa) is after all a means of knowing the real 
thing, seeing ^at it is the source, of apprehensions which 
correspond with the real thing (vastuni pramamm, tatra^ 
visamtSdipratitihetutmt)? — ^The Buddhist tries to avoid 
the admission hy saying that between the momentary exis- 
tence which is the real object (gr&hya) of the perception 
and that which is the ‘ object ’ (adhyavasiyate) of the 
thought, and between this latter again and the ‘ object ’ 
achieved (lahhyate) in the ensuing activity, there is — 
regarded as momentary existents — no correspondence, 
because they are all momentary \ Eegarded merely in 
the light of an exclusion of what is other, we can indeed 
find a certain correspondence in the percept, the idea, and 
the object achieved, — if we abstract from the (real) diver- 
sity which belongs to them as absolutely distinct 
‘ moments ' of experience {anakalitak?aifahhedasya ata- 
dvySvrf^avastumdtrapek^aya sarhv&dah). We cannot say 
that the object of perception ts the object as determined by 
thought, nor that either of these is the object achieved or 
got practically. But we can say that the object grasped 
in perception is like* the object as determined by thought, 
and that the latter is like what is achieved by activity 
(y&drSah k^amh pratyak§em grhyate, tadrio vikalpend- 
dhyavasiyate, etc.)*. But even so the thought-deter- 
mination (vikalpa) will not be an independent means of 


ji'or the distinction between the grBhya, on the one band, and the 
aihyovateya or praparflya or pravTtUviyoya, on the other hand, see NBT 
p 16 1 so to p 16 1 7 referred to above, note 8 p. 121 (That passage 
only makes a twofold distinction m objects (vigayn,), whereas Sridhara makes 
it threefold here by distinguishing the adhyavateya of the eikolpa from the 
pravfttnifaya) The difficulty is that the doctrine of the momentanness of 
the real destroys the umty of the object [vtiayatkatS). Having destroyed it, 
the Buddhist oasts about for some way of reatoniig it^or practical purposes. 

■The Buddhist admits resemblance (tOdriya) though he denies 
iSmSnya. 

’The question is (as we should put it) — ^what is the relation between 
the prenous impression, the mere idea, and the subsequent impression r 
Not numerical identity — all are momentary, and the one has diMppearad 
before the other begins to be. But a sort cf likeneas. 
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knowledge, seeing that it only apprehends the already 
^prehended' (And what the Buddhist is ar^ng here 
is that vikalpa is not a praimna). For it is by percept 
tion and nothing else that an object of this character 
(which now appears in ‘ idea ’) was originally 
grasped). . . 

We (the Bauddhas) admit however that a thought 
determination derived from an inference (lihgaja) is an 
independent means of knowledge,— because it apprehends 
something of which the unique being has not been 
already grasped by another means of proof, i.e. by per- 
ception (pramdndntardprdptasvalak§ampr&pakatay& pra- 
mdmm^ (But this is another matter.) 

—This position too is unsatisfactory, replies the 
Naiydyika. For the momentary existent’s ‘exclusion 
from-what-is-other ’ (anyavydvrtU) — and the unreal 
common character illusorily imposed upon it in virtue 
of this negative character of excluding-what-is-other — ’ 
is not grasped (grhyate) by perception, seeing that the 
object igrdhya) of perception is characteri^ by the 
Bauddha as a ‘cause’ (hetu), and unreal things (such as 
this illusorily imposed common character of being 
different-from-what-is-other) are devoid of all practical 

'Like memory, which on this groimd is refused the nsme of pramS^a 
in the Indian schools. The onginsl experience is the instrument of know- 
iedee — ^not the memory, which only repeats the wgnull experience. So 
with ‘ ideas ' (in the Eumian sense), — ^they only repeat ' impressions ', and 
are not therefore an independent instrument of knowIed)(e. The idea only 
apprehends over agam what has been apprehended m impression. 

‘gvalahfona m this compound cannot be taken as the object of 
pripakatayi, because inference never grasps the ivalak^aifa, its object being 
always sarnSnyalakyaiia — see hfydpabindtt p. 108 I. 13 anyat limanyalak- 
fotfam. to 'numSnatya vifaya(i 

'Ponssm, op. ett p 78 note 46, observes that the dootnne of apoha, 
“ Is non.compatibilit4 avec ee qui est autre ", is inseparable from the theory 
of stalaktaxM He cites from Atmatattvaviveka 48. 8, a definition — yao 
cityantaviiaktaninim tHakfUHyavyavtthirahetut, tad anynyitfttiTllpam — 
“ exclusion of what is other u the ground of the practical notion of same- 
ness of character m things which are absolntcly diverse in character " 
Acoordmg to the Bauddha ‘ tanam pjthak ' — ^the atomistic prmoiple which 
finds expression m the doctrine of nalak^ana or kfaifa — there canhot be any 
vottttve resemblance m reals A cow is like a cow in virtue of what both 
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efficacy (samast&rthakriydmrahdt) , — (and therefore 
could not be a ‘ cause ’ of perception or of anything else). 
It is the momentary existent that possesses practical effi- 
cacy, and so is real (parayndrthasat); and it is this there- 
fore that is the object of perception, (And so it is 
impossible for the Buddhist to deny that thought is a 
means of cognition on the ground that its objects have 
already been given in perception ; i.e. on the ground 
grhltagrdhitavdt.) — ^And it cannot be said that the object 
of the thought is one with the object of perception, because 
the percept is a momentary existent and is said ‘ not to 
extend up to the time of the thought ’ (vikalpakdldnanu- 
pdtlty uktam). 

And if it be allowed that there is some single object — 
of unexplained character — common to the thought and the 
perception, which could admit of a correspondence for 
practical purposes (prarrftisarhvadayogya) , thought would 
not fall outside the definition of a source of knowledge, 
because (1) the idea has no reference to impressions which 
might have preceded it in determining the object, the case 
being similar to that of a senes of relatively independent 
impressions derived from an object*; and (2) because 
what has been conceived in thought is capable of being 
applied in action {adhyavasitaprdpanayogyatvdt) . — ^And, 
if thought* is thus established as a source of knowledge, it 
must be classed under the head of perception, because (1) 
the thought-determinations by which the object in per- 
ception is qualified are not referred to the object through 
a middle term (so that the process is not inferential); and 
(2) because it occurs when organ and object are in contact. 


'dhiTSvShtkabuddht Faddegon explains ■ “ stieamlike intellec- 

tion, 1 e. a senes of intellections, all refen-mg to one object, and ansing when 
OUT attention remains fixed upon a certam object for a certain time ”. 

*i.e., of course, etlcolpa m the special sense of ‘ the work of the 
nnderstao^Ung ’ in constitnti^ the object cf ‘ qualified ’ perception (that is, 
of the perceptual judgmentl. 
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and does not occur otherwise (so that it must be regarded 
as indriyarthasamnikarfotpannay. 

But although these determinations of the percept 
are no less produced by the object (arthaja) than the pure 
or unqualified percept (nirvilialpaka), the qualified per- 
ception of the object does not arise through the mere- 
contact of organ and object. A further condition is 
necessary. This condition (according to Sridhara) is the 
remembering of the word* which names the qualification 
in question (vdiMka^abdasmarana ). — In that case, 
the Buddhist objects, ought not the thought-element in 
perception to be classed under memory* as being; 
generated by a memory and not by organ-and-object ? for 
the part played by organ-and-object is eclipsed (.vyavahita) 


‘But It ocean when another organ than that which would give the 
‘ tikalpa ' in question u in contact with the object, e.g.- 1 te* the fragrant 
eandal The eye cannot let the fragrance though the fragrance as thus 
belonging to a perceived object is not a free idea but ‘ sense-bound and sense- 
sustained'. (Ward, Psychologtcal Prmcxplta, p 166) This case is recog 
used SB a form of alauktkatarhmkarta (i e ‘ contact ' in other than the usual 
sense) under the name ]ilanaiakfan3pralySsatU, m the later schools the 
example being that given above of the fragrant sandal (mrahht candanam). 
Of. Ward, op ent , p. 168 " The manner in which the constituent elements 
of a percept are combmed differs materially from what is strictly to be called 
the ‘ asBooiation of ideas ' To realise this difference we need only to observe 
first how the sight of a suit of polished armour, for example, instantly 
remstates and steadily msmtains all that we retam of former sensations of its 
hardness and smoothness and coldness, and then to observe next how this 
same sight gradually calls up ideas now of tournaments, now of erpsades " 
etc. 

'The importance here given to words is surprising. We might be- 
prepared to admit that judgment-^oldmg subject and predicate apart — u 
dependent on the use of words, i e that judgment is inseparable from pro- 
position. But judgment is perhaps a stage beyond quailed perception 
tavikalpakajMna. An opponent has pomted out (NK p 189 1 IS) that tha- 
aotions of brutes incapable of language imply qualified perception of objects 
(iabdavyutpaUirahttinSm apt ttradeSm arihamkalpllt pravfttth), and has 
mamiained on this ground that all perception is m fact ‘ qualified percep- 
tion'. gridhara fails to answer this difficulty. 

•In which case it would not be a pramApa. See note 1 p. 195 tupra. 
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by that of memory. The Naiydyika replies that auxi- 
liary circumstances (sahakdrin) do not oust the inherent 
power of the thing : you would not say that the seed is 
not the cause of the production of the shoot on the ground 
that it IB eclipsed by auxiliary conditions of growth like 
•earth and water I— But what is the assistance (upakdra) 
rendered by the memory of the word to the organ and 
■object, that it should be called an “ auxiliary circum- 
stance”? — The answer is that, as the thought-determina- 
tion in its arising corresponds positively and negatively 
to the organ-and-object, so alsp does it correspond posi- 
tively and negatively to the word-memory' The 
assistance rendered by the memory to the organ-and-object 
then is that, organ-and-object alone failing to produce 
their effect, they produce it when the memory of the 
word is present as an auxiliary circumstance. And the 
Buddhist’s view that ” characters which add nothing to 
the inherent nature of the thing itself would not be 
‘auxiliaries’*” has already been rejected* when we 


'The thoaght-determuiation occnra (other cooditionB being ful- 
filled) tirhen organ and object are preeent, and does not occur when either 
is absent Similarly it occurs (the other conditions being present) when the 
memory of the word is present, and does not occur when the memory is 

’tvaiUpaMapSnddhaytno na sahakSnya Ul cp NK p 73 1 26 
yodt tahakSnno bhivanySMayaih na janayanti nSpektanXyS akmntkarat- 
vSt “ unless the so-called auxiliaries pi^uce some additional character m 
the (principal) cause itself, they need not be taken into account, because 
they affect nothing ”. See the following note 

Sridhara’s discussion which has been given above is not a very profitable 
piece of Bcholastiasm I give it for want of an earlier (and better) treat- 
ment of this topic. 

'The Buddhist argument m support of the doctrme that all things 
are momentary is stat^ m the 8arvadar4anasamgraha, chapter on the 
Baitddha$ (the section corresponding to pp 16 — ^20 at Gough's translation). It 
IS also expounded in the pair of tracts by Jlatnaklrtt entitled kyayahhangan- 
ddhi, which are mcluded m Horn Prasad Sistn’s Six Buddhut Nydya TracU 
tn Santknt (One of these tracts sets out the positive and the other thO 
negative argument.) The Naiyiytka reply is given by SrTdhara NK pp. 78 — 
-89 (Faddegon analyses this passage pp.'693— 5, and translates it pp 884 — 
408 ) The context in which Sridhira refutes the theory of momentanness is 
the dtmamrflpane or exposition of soul as the permanent subject of ex 
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SECTION 10. THE DOCTBINB OF THE BEAL UNIVEBBAL 

A partial answer to the Buddhist attack on the 
-percept ’ — savikalpaka pratyaksa — is to be found in 


produce the effect which is to be produced ” (saliakantio na jahyit, pratyuta 
paUyaminSn api gala pHana baddhoS kfigath kdryam kurySt. 8DS) Now 
When the entity (bhdea) tokei to itaelf a duUnet additament (atteaya), x, 
in the form of the eemce (upakdra) rendered by ite auxiliary {aahakSnn) does 
the additament product by the auxiliary generate another additament, or 
mot? If It does, there will be an infinite regress of additaments and 
anxilianee, if it does not, the so-called anzihary will not be an auxiliary 
(Vicaspati contents himself with this brief indication of the dilemma at this 
point — upakardayopakarStUarafanana anavasthUndt , ajanana tu sahakinbha- 
pibhivit. NVT p. 888 1 Of). 

The dilemma amounts to this A. If the additament leads to no 
Inrther additament then (a) the effect might appear at any time at which the 
so-called causal entity might happen to add to itself the additament Yon 
can only avoid this consequence by adding that the causal entity takes on 
the additament only when in ralaUon to the auxiliary (btjam oMayam 
Sdadkanam iahakdruSpakfom aptdhatta) (ft) the so-called casual entity — 
the seed, for example— might be no cause at all, the effect bemg produced 
by the ^ditament To avoid this contingency yon will have to add that 
t^ additament or * service * (upakSta) is an ^ditament or service relating 
to tha eautal entity, e g the seM 

In order to avoid the above horn of the dilemms you must adopt the 
second alternative But in doing so you fall into a mony-faced regraeeua ad 
infinitum {bahumukhinavaathi), thus : 

B If the additament is thus admitted to lead to further additaments, 
then (a) You have added to the eeed which has the additament which makes 
it productive the further additament of relation to the auxiliaries But as 
this farther additament, like the former, can only be generated by the seed 
tn relaUon to an auxiliary (tormin apy upakira pUrvanyiyena aahakinaipek- 
foaya bijaaya tanakatpe), there will be an infinite regress of additaments 
ansing m the seed after acquiring successive auxiliaries (.aahakSnaampadyabl- 
jagatatidaydnavaathd prathamS), (ft) You have added to tha additament 
itMlf, or service rendered, the further additament of relation to the cauaal 
entity (i e the service must be service to tha eeed • a qualification is thus 

added to ' service ')■ But this entails a second regress arising from the 

series of odditaments-resident-m-additaments generated by the seed (ftijd- 
4i]anySMayanitthatUayaparampaTat tit dpilfydnavoathd) The service to the 
IS on additament qnalifi^ by the further additament ' to the seed ’ : 
and this further additament will be qualified by the still further additament 
that it IS an additament to the additament : and this still further additament 

IS a yet still further additament to the odditament-to-tihe-additament-to-the- 

seed, — and so ad mfimtum. In order to relate x to a, the service to the 
seed, we must conceive a os havmg the further charactenstic of y i e of 
being related to a And then we must conceive y as having the farther 

property s, symbolising its relation to x • and so on. Belatednees m fact 

means an infinite senes of terms. [Bee McTaggart's Nature of Exutence 
pp. 88-89 " every charactenstic of a substance generates an infinite senes of 
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the assertion that the universal (sStndnya) is a perceptible 
reality distinct from the particular. Sridhara says : “ if 
we shall be able to show that the universal is real, then 
the apprehension of the characters (by which we deter- 
mme objects in ‘differentiating perception’) will have 
these real universals for its objects, and will be perceptual 
apprehension bwjause produced by (contact between) 
sense-organ and object*”. The real universal is 
an object of sense no less than the particular : so that 
sense-perception gives not a bare ‘this’ , as the Buddhist 
supposes, but determinations also. Sridhara sums up the 
Naiydyika reply to the Bauddha as follows : “Thou'ht 
which grasps objects as qualified {vtiis^grdhin) ... is 
not a ‘fiction of the understanding’; b^ause the quali- 
fication, the qualified thing, and the relation between 
them in virtue of which they are determinand and deter- 
minant, are all real ivSstavatvat)*". 

there is the derivative quality of ataxiduig m that relattonahip, the derivative 
relationship between the snbstanoe and that quality, wad so on again without 
end ", McTaggart however adds that these infinite senes are not vicious, 
beosnse it is not necessary to complete Uiem in order to determine the mean- 
ing of the earlier terms ] (c) In the same way the seed takes on another 

oharactenstic in virtue of its bemg related to the service rendered (evam 
tpekfyamSptnopakSTe^a bJjadau dharmmy upakarSntaram idheyam) and so 
there arises a third regress resulting from the series of sdditaments having 
as their substrate the additament to the seed imposed by the semce rendered 
{upakSrltdheyaK}SU^ayaiTayiMayapaTamparSt t^JySnav(Utha). 

Thus both horns of the dilemma (ansmg from the first main alternative, 
called by Vtcaspati ‘ bhmnopakarSdhlltta ’, i e. that the addition made by 
the ansilianes is something duUttct from the causal entity or primary umsc 
lead to impossible consequences We now pass to the second mam alter- 
native, that the addition is not somethmg distinct , — abhtnnopakdrSdhSna 
(NYT j). 888 1. 21 and I. 24 uses both these terms). 

If the service rendered by the auxiliary is not distmct from that to 
which it IS rendered then the latter, the supposed permanent causal entity, 
ceases to exist, and is replaced by a new entity, vis , the causal entity plus the 
added quality The ongmal A has been replaced by an Ax But this is inst 
what the ''^uddhist maintains in his doctrme of the kunodrapa, the immediate 
momentary antecedent of the effect That is, the admission that the addita- 
ment forms part of the supposed permanent entity when added to it, amounts 
to the admission that there w no permanent entity. Q E. D . — phalxiam 
manulpt manorotbodiilmepa " the tree of my desire hsa borne its frmt ” 
p 198 11 4—8 

•ffK p 193 11 17 — ^18 seam pratlUr . . eiftyfapraftinl mt 

kalpatii, vtietamuya otietyasya ca tayoh tamhandtuuya ea tyavacehedya- 
vyavacchedaka-bhdvtuya vSttavatvdt The reality of the ‘ relation ' b<m> 
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To this the Bauddha replies : “Cognition which 
grasps the real thing is engendered from contact pf the 
organ with the thing just so as the thing is/ and dom 
not proceed by first reflecting upon the thing {na tv arthe 
vicarya pravartate). Apprehension of a thing as quali- 
fied (vi4i§pijfidna), on the other hand, is a reflective pro- 
cess. A man says to himself ‘this is the qualification’, 
‘this IS the thing qualified’, ‘this is the relation between 
them’ , ‘people do not talk about a stick with a man, but 
a man with a stick’ ; and after thus reflecting on each of 
the factors separately he makes a unity of them, and cog- 
nises ‘a man-with-a-stick’ (padc&d eklkrtya grhnati). 
If the qualifiednesB of the thing were real (yadi vastavl 
viii^td), the apprehension of the thing as qualified 
would arise from the very first. If it does not do so, this 
means that the qualifiedness does not belong to the thing 
in its own nature (svarupatalj,), but is constituted by some 
superadded condition (upadhthTtaY” . 

The doctrine of the real universal makes its first 
appearance in the seventeen sUtras which form the second 
dhnika of the first adhyaya of the VaUesika SUtra; and 
Pra^astapada’s brief treatment of the topic’ seems 
to follow the teaching of the Sutra fairly closely. Din- 
ndga attacks the VaUesika doctrine in a fragment’ 
of six lines preserved in the SarvadarSanasamgraha. 
Prabhakara replies to his criticism, and enunciates the 
realistic doctrine in a different form’. There is, be- 
sides, a passage in the NySyasUtra* which, in dealing 

spoken of u eonne fnndsniental. And I do not know that the NySya- 
Vat/eftka lohooi heve an; ubsfactoiy aocoimt (rf it to offer. The doctrine 
of die real nnlveraal le not a oomplete eolnbon. 

'yathSbhato 'rthoji, tathopajiyaU, le it ehoold be an immediate im- 
praeeion in point-to-point correepo^ence with the reality or archetype. 

*NK p. 198 11. 19—34 Ae obeerred m a note jnat preceding, onr 
achool hardly deale with this difficulty ■ nnleae we can find a eolution m thr 
Fatiefiko doctrine of oategoriea. I do not think we ean. 

‘PBh pp. 811-814 See alao thtd p. 11 and p .19. 

'See fropmentj /rom Dt^nSga, fragment Q. 

•Jhi, PSPM, pp. 94—101. 

•NS n. ii. 6&-71. 
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with the nature of words, distinguishes the ‘class’ (jatt} 
from the individual (vyakU) and from the ‘form’ (dkTfi),' 
i.e. the mark by which a class-nature is recognised : but 
there is nothing said as to the ontological character of this 
‘jdtV which is merely defined by ‘prbduction of the like’ 
{samdnaprasaijdtmikd jdtth NS II.ii.71) and seems to be 
what we should call a natural class. It seems that the 
doctrine of the real universal was primarily a Vaiie^ika 
doctrine; though the Ny&ya-sutra also knows it.^ 

The VaiSesika Sutra teaches that sdmdnya and 
viiesa are relative to thought (sdmdnyaviiesa tti buddhy^ 
apeksam I ii.3). The meaning of this seems to be ex- 
plained in the two following sUtras which say that Being 
(bhdva=8attd) is only sdmdnya, because it is the ground 
of inclusion only (anuvrtter eva hetutvdt); while ‘being 
a substance’, ‘being a quality’, and ‘being action’ are 
both sdmdnya and tiiesa. Sutra 6 says that sdmdnya 
resides elsewhere than in ‘ultimate differences’ (atiyat- 
rdntyebhyo vUesebUyah). The universal ‘Being’ is what 
is meant when we assert existence of substances, quali- 
ties, and actions : it is a different thing from substances, 
qualities, and actions (dravyagumkarmabhyo’ rthdnuh 
ram sattd I.ii.8), It is neither action nor quality, because 
it resides in ‘actions and qualities’* (9) • moreover there 
is absence in it of sdmdnya and videsa^ (10). After 

’Greek influence could bo euepected, but there w nothing to prove 

Beference to the Yaulenka doctrme ot the eternity of the universal is 
dear (e a ) m ^5 U u 15 no. ahatSbMvafSmdnftanttuatvSn mtyen apy 
afutyavaS upocarSc eo The previous sStra has taught that sound is non- 
otomal because it is an object ol sense-perception This sHtra objects that 
nniversals are objecta of sense-perception and yet are eternal 

“No specific argument is given that it is not substance. But this 
follows as a corollary ■ for if it were a substance wo should have the absurd 
consequence that substance resides m actions and qualities — the reverse of 
whidi IS title truth. 

•tSmanyattiefSbhitetm ea This same formula is repeated m 
stttfos 18, 14 and 16 as a proof of the reaUtv of the subrndmate nniversals 
• being substance ‘ being quality % and ‘ being action ’. Universals^M 
not reside m nniversals, but only in substances quahties, and actioDt Tins 
10 
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similarly arguing the reality of the subordinate universals 
iravyatva, gunatva, and karmatva (s&tras 11-16), the 
section concludes with ilie assertion that Being is one 
because the character of ‘existence’ is not different (in the 
various things which are said to exist), and because there 
is no specific mark (through which we assert existence)^. 
The perceptibility of universals is asserted in another 
passage (VS VII. i. i. 13)*, but there seems to be no state- 
ment that they are eternal*. 

It has been held that VS I.ii.3 asserts the subject- 
ivity of the universal, and that therefore the Sutra does 
not teach the doctrine of the real universal. But it is 
out of the question to assert this in the face of the explicit 
statement of I.ii.8, and of the general sense of the sec- 
tion. The doctrine of the SUtra is fundamentally that 
taught by Fra^astapafia in the Bhasya. 

“ Universals are of two kinds, primary and sub- 
ordinate. The universal is ubiquitous within its proper 
sphere^, identical®, resident in more than one 
substrate", and is what makes us think of a thing as 

WH the constant doctrine of the school and it led to the awkward con- 
sequence that ‘ Being as a muTersal, is not predioable of aniversals them- 

'sad tti hngivUefSd v>4esalmgllbhdvic ca%ho bhivalt I. u 17 

’stenn gufiatoe bhdvs ea sarvsHdrtyath tyikhyatam. “By this it is 
explained that there is knowledge of the muyersalB ' being quality ' and 
‘ iMing ' t^ngh all sease-organs ”. It is not clear why only these two 
tmiTeisale ore mentioned presumably droeyatea and karmotea ore thought of 
os implied At ony rate the statement most apply to them also. 

'But It meat have been a dootnne of the school before Pradss- 
topids, since (os stated above, p. 188 n. 1) it is referred to m the Nyiya 
Sutra • and it is impossible that the NyUya Sutra should have been redoctpd 
after the date id Fradostapida. 

'Oowhood IS present m all cows. 

‘Because the essence whereby it resides m one cow is the identical 
essence whereby it resides in another oow, there being no difference in the 
oono^tion of oow-nAture in differsirt cmma. 

*Tf yon say that it is impossible for one thing to reside m many, 
the answer is that impossibility cannot be asserted of a thing which is 
established by a vahd means of oognition — m this cose, by perception, 
tw ki pramSySvagats 'rtke kSetd anupapatbr tlSma, NK p. 818 1. 6. 
Bxpmience shows cowhood resident in many oows. 
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conforming to its essence — ^whether the thing be one in- 
dividual, or two, or many. In other words, without 
losing its identity it is resident in a series of substrates, 
and is the ground of the thought of one nature running 
through all. How so? When we have a series of ex- 
periences of this, that, and the other individual, a mental 
disposition or impression is generated by the thought of 
repetition, and thereby the series of past experiences is 
remembered, and we realise that the factor of common- 
ness which runs through them all (sdmany&pehmm . . . 
yad anugatam) is the universal. 

The primary universal (spoken of above) is the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ (sattdsdmanya), and gives rise to the 
thought of inclusion {anuvrttif only. As the result 
of contact of a single indigo-stuff with leathers, cloths, 
blankets, and so forth, all of which are different from 
one another, there arises an identical thought about them 
all, viz , that each of them is blue* ; and in the same 
way we have an identical thought about substances, qua- 
lities, and actions, which are all different from each other, 
viz., that they all exist (sat sad xti pratyaydnuvjttit^Y . 
And this thought must come from something other‘s than 
substances, qualities, and actions, as such. This 
■“something other’ is the universal ‘Being’; — the reality 
of which is thus established. From union with the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ the identical thought recurs in the case 


'anuvTttt, anugama, etc , are tronbleenme to tranelate The idea 
IB that of the one in the many, — one natnie runntny through many indiTi- 
du^B, to which all conform ‘ Inclusion ' is not an accurate rendering, but 
practically convenient. 

•This passage (or something similar) is referred to by Uddyotakara 
in NV p. 819 1 16. See above, p. 38 n. 8 

•This phrase has a variety of forms. Sometimes we find 
anuvjUiprtttyaya^, sometimes anuvtttapratgayo. here pratyaySnuorUth 
Similarly when anugama and anugaUt are snbstitnted for anuvftti and 
■anuvftta. 

*arthintarid bhavttum arhatt Compare Y8 I. li. 8— dravpoyapa- 
kartnahhyo * rthStttararh satfA. 
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of each thing that it m : and therefore ‘Being’ is a uni- 
versal, and the Summum 6enas‘. 

‘Being substance’, ‘being quality’, ‘being action’, 
and the rest* are subordinate univcrsals, because 
they are the ground of the thought of exclusion as well as 
of inclusion (anuvrtti-vydvftti-pratyayahetutvat), A sub- 
ordinate universal is tlius both genus (sdmdnya) and 
species (vt^esay. Thus substance-hood is a genus 

‘tannSt lattS tSminyam eta He seeuu to toinbme tno thoughU 
here (a) that tatUltamSnya le a reality, and (b) that it is only simOnya, 
never »l^e^o— i.e that it u the Summum Qenue — ae stated m VS I u 4 

* ‘the reef means the umversals subordinate to substanLu-hood, 
qnu'ity-ness, and action-bond, — e g pfthtlfta, rOpatva, utkeepanatea, e'c^ 
‘it eompnsee all nruvereals other than eattS 

'eiiefa BuSera from an unfortunate amhigiuty 

(а) As one of the categories of the VaUeetka syutem it means those 
ultimate differences which separate unique entities such as atoms from each 
other. Each of these entities is regarded as absolutely sin generis, and so 
their diflereiu»8 are not speoiflc differences m fact about these differences 
nothing can be said except that they are differences The difference of one 
atom from another is not in virtue of some character which it shares with 
anything slse ; but m virtue simply of its own unigneness Such a difference 
therefore cannot be specific If it were, yon would again have to look for a 
difference to distinguish the members of the species — and so ad infinitum. 
If you are to avoid this infinite regress, you must admit sooner or later the 
reality of unclassable uniqueness of character And this is vi4efa as an 
ultunate category This category suggests, and perhaps has, some relation 
to the Buddhist conception of opolio. 

(б) But— m a secondary sense, as Fradastapada himself says just 
below — specific differences are also called ttiesa And these Viiefa'e are m 
fact siminya's, nnivereals, because they are the common property of a class 
of things, lo the vast majority of cases in which the tertn viiefa is used, it 
IB used m this latter sense — naturally so, smce viieiia in the other sense is a 
mere surd or fullstop to thought, about which there is nothing to say except 
to assert its existence. It is commonly said that theFatfe^ifca system derives 
Its name from the category viiefa. But Faddegon argues, on good grounds, 
that m fact the system is so called by reason of its c^ractenstic method of 
proceeding sOdharmyavaidharmyabhySm, ‘ through likeness and difference ’. 
These differences (vatdharmya) sre of course viiesa in the so-called secondary 
sense, and not the category viiefa, which is not available for the practice, 
purpose of drawing distmctions The Vaulefika school is characteristically 
‘ the school of distmctions '. 

TJi states that later Vatiefika manuals sometimes erected einanyavUefa 
into an additional category, side by side with eattaedmSnya, on the one hand, 
— which 18 only elminya — , and with viiefa (the cat^ory) on the other hand, 
—which of course is only viiefa (never sOminya). We often meet the com- 
pound simSitgaviiefa, and it can ufually be translated ‘ specific universal 
subordmaie univeraal ', being used to distmguish all other umversals from 
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because it is the ground of a thought which comprises the 
different ‘substances’, earth and the rest: and it is a 
species because it is the ground of a thought which exr 

eludes substances from qualities and actions 

But these universale, sub'^tance-hood, and the rest 
are in the primary sense genera (sdmdnydnt) , because 
they comprise many things : it is in a secondary or trans- 
ferred sense (hhaktyd) that they are called 'rUesa' , from 
the fact that they differentiate their substrates (from 
other things)*. 

• That these universals constitute a sejiarate category 
(padarthantaratva) from substance, quality, and action is 
established by the difference in their characters (laksan- 
abheddt) And for this very reason (i.e, that they are 
different from substance, quality, and action), universals 
are etemaV Ana universals are dxjfercnt from each 
other because they are determined to residence in sub- 
stances^, and so on . and because the thought of one 

nattitiaminya, the umvorssl ‘ Being ’ The use of this term to denote the 
objects of Slo(;a-namatra, bare intuition, in the section on perception m the 
BhSfya, constitutes one of the difficulties of that section We know that some 
held the view that the object of mmkalpakajilana ( = !llocanamStTa) was 
simply ‘ Being ' And Sridhara tells us that Pradastapida meant that not 
merely limdnya but also vifefa was apprehended in ‘ bare intuition ' That 
is, ‘ bare mtuition ' apprehends universals of all sorts, — not only ‘ Being 
but also ‘ being substance ', ‘ being quality ’, etc 

(‘ All sorts of universals ’ is of course a phrase condemned by the 
ddstre each universal has ivariipafattS, and we may not etess them. But 
oven PraiastapSda says lamdnyaih dotvtdham I) 

'For brevity I omit eight lines of the text, which show, in the 
same way, that the same thing is true of aU subordinate universals. 

’ivSirayavtioakatvid bhaktyS vtiuakhyani On this see the last 
note but one. 

•SrTdhara says "If unwers'ls were identical with substances, etc., 
they would per’sh on the destruction of «he 8nbs''aDce, etc., and would oome 
into being with its origination But as they are different, this rule does not 
hold ”. NK p. 315 1 6 For the ‘difference m character ', see the definition 
of the ‘Universal with which the present passage of the Bhiyy^ opens. 
Eternity was not mentioned m the definition , no doubt because Ih^adastapida 
intended to treat it as a corollary from the definition 

‘Some universals reside m substances, others in qualities, and so 
on ; and this determinate choice of substrates shows difference in the universals 
themselves. NK p. 310 1 20. . ' . 
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universal differs from the thought of another universal. 
And each universal is one, because it shows no difference 
of character as residing in its several substrates, and be- 
cause there is no character of differenced 

Although universals have no determinate location 
(aparicchinnadeMni sdmdnySni), nevertheless each is 
‘ubiquitous within its proper sphere' because the condi- 
tions under which each is manifested are determinate 
(upalalffaruiniyamdt), and because there is a definite 
totality of conditions requisite for the production of the 
individuals which manifest the universal (kdranasdmagri- 
niyamdty. And universals are not to be indicated 
in space (antardle avyapadeSydni) because they cannot 
reside there either by relation of conjunction (samyoga) 
or by that of inherence (samardya) ” . 

In an earlier passage* which treats of the likenesses 
and differences (sddharmyavaidharmya) of the categories, 
Pra^astapada mentions seven characteristics common to 
the three categories of Universality, Ultimate Difference, 
and Inherence, which differentiate them from the other 
three categories. Substance, Quality, and Action. 

“ The three categories of Universality, Ultimate 
Difference, and Inherence have the characteristics (1) 

^prat^tkaih tvlirayefu lakfantvUe^il viiejalakiianibhSvac catlcaf- 

Compare V8 I. u 17 »(ui tti hngSvUe^id vUeialtngSbhavac caiko 
bhawl^^. Frafostapada makes the insi^rufioant change of linga into lakfa'ga 
in qnoting. The more important modification which he mtrodnces is in the 
application of the formula, which m the tUtra is used to establish the unity 
of satU, Being, only, whereas Frafestaptda uses it to prove the unity of 
cvtrv universal. The result of this modification is that the second phrase 
m the formula, vtietalakfaiUlbhSvSt, ceases to have any distinct meaniiu. 
Stidhara tries to give it a distinctive meanmg by interpreting lakfapc (m the 
second (dirase) as pramSpo — there is no means of proving difference ”. 

' ’i.e. because a umversal only shows itself m a particular kmd of 
thing, and because things of that particular kind do not come into existence 
at random, but under fixed oaussl conditions. Sridhara glosses the first 
phrase by abhivgaHjakotya avayavatorfuthinavt^efosya myatatvSt — because 
the special collocation of parts which manifests the universal is fixed by rule. 

'Bhdsya, p. 19, 1. 1. 
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that their Being consists in their own essence or unique 
nature (svdtmasattvay, (2) that they have thought for 
their characteristic (buddhUak^amtva) ; (3) that they 
are not effects; (4) that they are not causes; (5) that 
they do not possess genus and species {asQ.mSnyatUe^a- 
vattva) ; (6) that they are eternal ; (7) that they are not 
called ‘things’ (artha^abddnabhidheyatva)” . 

The following observations may be made under these 
seven heads : — 

(1) Substances, qualities, and acts are held to exist 
in virtue of a universal ‘Being’ residing in them. In 
other words these throe categories all exist in the same 
sense ■ existence is a class-notion applicable to all these 
ihree categories. In their case sattdyogah sattvam — ex- 
istence consists in being united with a universal ‘Being’ 
— as Sridhara expresses it But we cannot bring the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ itself under the same class-concept : we 
cannot say in this sense that ‘Being is’. For this will 
lead to an infinite regress (anavasthd), since it means 
that Being has a Being, which again has a Being ... ad 
infinitum. Nor can wc bring any of the other universal 
under a further universal without falling into an infinite 
regress. Blue things possess blueness, but blueness does 
not possess blueness-ness; for if the latter supposition 
were made*, there would be no limit to the multipli- 
cation of super-universals. 

'At a later time Udayaua formulated the six jHt%bidhaka, or 
impediments to uniTersality, m a couplet which became the current com of the 
aohdols tyakter abheddfy, tvlyattaih, tathkaro, ‘ thSnavtuthtUli, rOpahimr, 
ataihbandf^, ]3ttbddhakiuaiHyTaha(i 

(i) A class must include more than one tluny, so that there can, lor 
mstance, be no class-natuie of ether {akSiatoa) • 

(n) the same thing under different names will not give nse to a class- 
notion, e.g iah, candra, vuUiu are three names for the moon, but do not 
indicate a class-nature ‘ moou-ness ' - , 

(uO the bhtttadravya’i are earth, water, fire, air, and ether, while the 
mMadratya'M are earth, water, fire, air, and min d — ^therefore there would be 
' confusion ’ if mirtatta and bhOtatva were iSminya - 

(iv) murersaU (eSmSnya) do not imply a dass-nsturs 'anirensMiood' 
USminyatta), because thu would involTe mjlmte repress : 
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And similarly we must not say that the various uni- 
verssJs are’ all universala in virtue of a universal nature 
‘universal-hood’ (sdmdnyatva) belonging tO' all universals 
as such. — And yet we do say lhat this, that and the 
other universal exist : and we do say that this, that and 
the other universal are universals. Does not this uni- 
versalismg function of thought imply a real universal 
‘Being’ residing in universals, and a real uni- 
versal ‘universality’ which makes them all alike univer- 
sals? — PraSastapada’s reply amounts to saying that there 
is really no universalising function of thought implied 
m the assertion that the various universals exist and in 
the designation of them all as universals. Each is unique 
in its existence and in its nature : and the use of a common 
term, — ‘existence’, ‘universal’, — does not here imply any 
real community of character. 

(2) This probably means, as Sridhara explains’, 
that thought itself is the proof of the reality of the uni- 
versal, when its reality is contested (vipratipannasdmdn- 
yddisadbhave buddhir eva lakqanam : lah^aruini being 
glossed by pramanam). It is true that, on Pra^astapada’s 
view, the universal is perceptible, and therefore perception 
IS the means of knowledge {pramdna) by which we appre- 
hend it. But, in dealing with an opponent who refuses 
to admit that the universal is. given in perception, the 

(r) ultimste differences (eiieso) be-re no common nstnre [vtiefatva) for 
they wotild then forego thetr own nature, since ulUmate differences can have 
nothing in common 

(oi) finally, inherence (eatnavStja) cannot have inherence-ness resident 
in it, because there is no relation available by which snch ‘ residence ' could 
be explained, — for the aupposition that inberence-ness resides m inherence by 
Inherence involves infinite regress 

This arbitrary limitation of * real iimversals ’ has parallels in Greek 
thdnght. Socrates protested against it. 

’ ^ ‘Kfltb,, IliA, p. 198, foo'nd'e, says that F5 I li 8 is ‘badly 

explained away ' in this passage as meaning that the existence of universals 
IS proved by thought He thinks that the iStra'e do not teach a realistie 
view of the universal But BradastapSda, who certainly does maintain what 
Keith himself calls a ‘ rigid realism uses this phrase huddhtlakfarfa And 
%e cah only have meant what Sildhara says he meant As to the meaning 
of the eitra I. u. 8, see above, p. 188. 
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appfeal lies to the universahsing function of thought, 
anuvrttipratyaya. And it is m fact on thk that Pra^as- 
tapada relies in order to establish the reality of the uni- 
versal. 

(3) The universal is not an effect, in this sense that it 
has a subsistence independent of the individuals in which 
it inlieres {karananapehsasvabhdmtva). A whole (am- 
yavi) IS an effect of which the parts in which it inheres 
are the constitutive cause (samavayikarana) . But this 
cannot be said ot a universal, which (unlike a whole; 
subsists before and after any individual in which it 
inheres. 

(4) A universal is not a constitutive cause, nor a non- 
constitutive cause (asamavaytkarana). It must liowever 
be allowed to be an occasion or occasional cause (mmtttak- 
drai},a ) ; for it is the occasion of our thought of the uni- 
versal. 

(5) This 18 explained under (1) Sridhara however 
interprets savidnyavUcsa here as meaning specific or sub- 
ordinate universal, aparajdti. 

(6) Universals are eternal because they endure while 
individuals arise and perish. 

(7) By the writer’s own convention (svasamaya) 
the word ‘thing’ is not applied to universals 

Dihnaga’s dialectic against this realistic view is 
preserved in a fragment cited in the Sarvadar&anasam- 
graha^ Pra^astapfida does not reply to any criticisms 
of the kind which Dihnaga brings. But Prabhakara’s 
doctrine seems to have similar criticisms in view. 
■“Though the Jdtt or class-character is eternal, yet when 
a new individual belonging to that class comes into exist- 
ence, what is brought into existence ... is not the class- 
character, which is ever present, but only the relation 
<inherence) of the individual to that class-character 


‘Didnigs, Fragment Q. 
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There is nothing objectionable in the ‘production’ of 
‘inherence’, because inherence, according to Prabhakara,. 
is not eternal (as held by the logician)^”. Prabha- 
kara differs from Pra^astapada in refusing to admit satLSi, 
‘Being’, as a universal, apparently on the ground urged 
by the Bauddha critic as reported in the Sanadariana- 
samgraha, that there is no common form running 
through things so different as Mount Meru and a mustard- 
seed*. 

SECTION 11 BECOLLBCTION, ATTENTION AND ASSOCIATION 

In a passage in the Nydya-sutra which discusses 
memory it is suggested first that recollection is brought 
about by a specific kind of conjunction between mams 
and the soul. The traces of past experience inhere m 
the soul, and are serially roused when mams makes con- 
tact with the part (pradeh) of the soul concerned. See 


‘Jha, PSPM, p ICO 

*SrIdh»ra has two digresaiTe passages m bu conuneat on PBh 
here, vi* , NK pp 816-816, translated by Faddegon p 602 fT , and NK pp 11 — 
18, translated by Fsddegou p. 860 ff. The former deals with an objector who 
maintauiB that the uniyersal is both different from and non-different from 
the particulars , (.bhedibheda), on the ground that if you take the 
universal m abstraction from the particular it has no content left to 
distmguish it from other universals. Universality, as such, only means in- 
clnsion — ^it will be the same m one universal as in another, and will not provide- 
a content by which one universal is distinguished from another. Bare 
universality is an empty thought-form, deriving all its content from the 
particular from which therefore it cannot be regarded as separable. But on. 
the other band the cow-hood which is thus inseparable from cow Blots and con 
Spots and identical in both tfor yon oannot say ‘ Spots is a cow — and so Biota 
IS not a eoio), is at the same tune differentiated from this or that partionlar — 
because the cow-hood of Blots, being at the same tune the cow-hood of Spots,, 
cannot be identical with Blots herself for Blots is not Spots, though Doth 
are cows {iitaleyStmahasya gotvatya bShuleyitmakatve ttddhe iitalaySi 
bkedo 'pt fiddhpoti UK p. 816 1 21). 

By similar reasoning it is argued that the universal is not merely 
eternal, as the Vatdeftka holds, bat at once eternal and non-eternal 
{nttyinttya), because it both survives and does not survive this and that 
individual. When Spots dies, her cow-hood dies also; but the cow-hood of 
Blots snrviveB. 

The other passage reviews -vanons d^nitions of ‘ being put forward 
in opposition to the Vatdeytha doctrine of universal ‘ Beinir ’. 
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NS m. ii. 25 jMnasamavetdtmaprade^asarhnikar^&n 
manasah smjtyutpatter na yugapadutpattih — we do not 
have all our memories simultaneously because memory 
arises from contact of manas with a part of the soul in 
which the knowledge is inherent. In modem phrase,, 
memory depends on attention to a particular sphere of 
experience ; and we do not attend to everything at once- 
In Naiydyika phrase, though dtman is all-pervading 
(vibku), manas is atomic ; so that, though soul as such 
is potentially all-knowing, attention limits the actuality 
of knowledge to one thing at a time. It is then suggest- 
ed that manas has to go outside the body in order to 
make contact with the ‘parts of the soul in which the- 
knowledge resides’ ; but then the objection arises that in 
the temporary absence of manas the function of maintain- 
ing bodily equilibrium would fail and a man would fall 
whenever he was occupied with attending to his memo- 
ries. (We solve precisely the same difficulty by entrust- 
ing such function as maintaining equilibrium to ‘sub- 
conscious process’). A suggested answer is that rapid 
return of manas (swift alternations of attention) may 
meet the case : but this is rejected on the ground that 
recollection may be a protracted process. But the truth 
is that manas always functions within the body {antah 
safiravfttitvdd manasah — NS m ii 26). Life itself, 
as VatsySyana says (ad loc.) is the contact of manas 
with embodied soul • and there can be no question of the 
manas going outside the body. It might also be asked : 
what sends it outside the body and directs it to a parti- 
cular ‘place’ in the soul? If the soul directs the atten- 
tion, then the soul knows already and there is no need of 
attention ! And yet it cannot be by chance that attention 
hits the mark : nor yet can manas, the organ of attention 
itself know where to go — ^for it is not the knower (the 
soul is the knower) : and so it seems impossible td 
suppose a specific mode of contact between manas and 
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soul (See NS III.ii.31 — dtmapreranayadrcchdjflatdbhid 
ca na samyogaviAesah). But this line of objection is set 
aside by the sutra, b^ause it proves too much : for when 
A man’s attention is concentrated on something else and 
he hurts his foot, his attention returns to his Ix^y and he 
is conscious of the hurt : but the objection just urged as to 
impossibility of directed attention would apply to this 
case, which is an unquestionable fact : and therefore that 
objection cannot be valid. (NS III.ii.32 — vydsaldam- 
anasak padavyathanena samyogaviAesena sam&nam — It is 
the same as the specific contact of manas with dtman 
which comes about through injury to the foot of a man 
whose attention is absorbed.) 

The reason why we do not remember everything at 
once is that, besides the contact of manas and atman 
and the existence of traces of past experience there are 
other conditions of recollection . namely, concentration 
(pranidMna) , and apprehension of associates of various 
kinds. These other conditions not being permanent but 
occasional, different recollections arise at different times. 
(NS III. ii 33 — prantdhanahhgadtjndnandm ayugapad- 
bhdvSd ayugapatsmaranam.) 

No attempt is made to reduce ‘association’ to laws, 
but Sutra 42 enumerates twenty-two conditions^ of recall, 
namely : concentration, conteait, repetition; signs (classi- 
fied by Vatsyayana as fourfold — the conjoined, as smoke 
is the mark of fire ; the resident, as horns are the mark 
of a cow the co-resident, as band is the mark of foot, 
both being co-resident in the body : and the opposite, as 
the non-existent of' the existent);' morfes, as a brand or 

'praifidhana, mbandha, abhyOta, Itnga, lakfar^a, B&djtya, pangraha, 
iUntafaihbandka, SnontoTyo, vtyoya, ekakarya, virodha, atxiaya; prdpti, 
vyavadhina, »uk)uididfkha, tcchidve^a, bhaya, aHhitvg, knyS, rSga, dharmi- 
■dharma. (VSteySysna t»kes sambaTidha, m the compotmd atraydintaiam,- 
tandha, as a separate head = relation, as a peraon living with the teacbei 
reminde yon ol 1;he teacher himaelf. This » arbitrary. I have followed 
VStayayana'a )nibr}»etation and used his illustrations in other casea; but he 
may hayp ministerprated the meaning of the rttra in some ca'ies here ) 
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an animal makes us think of its stable; likeness, as a 
picture reminds us of a man; possession,' as property 
reminds us of the owner and vice versa; dependence, as 
leader and follower; immediate sequence, as in things 
which are to be done (each step reminds one of the next 
to be taken); separation, which makes a man think of the 
person from whom he is separated; unity of function, as 
one man who does anything makes us think of another 
who does the same thing; enmity, as of two rivals one 
reminds us of the other; excess, which reminds us of that 
by which the excess is generated (Vatsyayana gives no 
illustration, and it is not clear what he has in mind); 
acquisition, which reminds us of the source from which 
the thing has been got; covering, as a scabbard reminds u? 
of a sword; pleasure-pain, which reminds us of their 
causes; desire and aversion, for a man recollects what he 
likes or dislike; fear, which makes us think of the source 
of the fear; supphancy reminds us of things supplicated, 
such as food or clothing; action, as a chariot reminds uS of 
the charioteer; love, for a man thinks of the Woman he 
loves; merit and dement, for as the result of merit there 
IS memory of another birth and in this life retention of 
what has been read or heard; and as the result of demerit 
a man remembers the instruments of previously experi- 
enced pain (the explanation of this last rubric remains 
obscure). 

The enumeration is interesting. It contains at least 
three different classes of ‘conditions of recall’, viz.* — ( 1 ) 
concentration, context, and repetition. Concentration 
18 defined as the application of attention (manaso dhara- 
mm) through desire to remember; or, thinking of the 
marks of the thing to be remembered (susmur^italihga- 
cintaiiam). Context/ is the connection of topics m a single 
passage. Repetition means a mental disposition or trace 
which is produced by repetition and is a quality of the 
soul (abhydsajanitah samskdra dtmagunah). 
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(2) Associated objects. The single head lihga, in 
its fourfold meaning as interpreted by Vatsyayana will 
cover some at least of the other cases of association. 
Most of the cases would be classed as ‘association by 
contiguity’ in popular psychology. But ‘likeness’, and 
some cases of recaU by ‘similarity of function’ would 
come under ‘association by similarity.’ ‘Context’ might 
be classed here under the general head of ‘contiguous 
association’, but implies a ‘mental set’ or attitude which 
makes it a class apart. 

(3) Moods or emotions or sentiments or feelmgs of 
the subject. Pleasure-pam, desire-aversion, fear, love 
obviously belong here. ‘Separation’ and ‘suppliancy,’ 
perhaps, as implying emotional moods which facilitate 
recall, are related to this head. 

‘Immediate sequence’ implies conative unity, which 
relates it to ‘context’ and ‘concentration’. ‘Eepetition’ 
really belongs to a class apart, as being a condition of re- 
tention rather than an occasion of recall • and the mytholo- 
gical rubric of ‘merit-demerit’ (which would stand for 
inherited and instinctive disposition, in modem phrase- 
ology) should go along with ‘repetition’. 



CHAPTER III 
TNFEEENCE 


atha tatfurvaho/ih trividham anumanam, pUrvavac 
che§avat sdmanyato df^tam ca 

tad idam hetudaharamyoh samarthyam paramasnk- 
smam duhkhabodha,m panditarupavedanlyam 

The general natare, and the yarietiea, of mferen-e— The nyS^a, cr demonstra- 
tive method — The formnlation of tdie syllogism, and the fanctions of its 
members — The canon of syllogism, or tratrDpya — Classification of fallacious 
middle terms — ^Fallacious proposition, and fallacioas exemplification — 
Syllogistic The wheel of reasons, or nine valid and invalid types of 
syllogism— Syllogistic, contmned Fnrely positive and purely negative 
types of syllogism — Uddyotakara's criticism of the mterpretation of the 
tTatripya by the help of ' avadhirana’t ' — ^Vicaspati Midra’s criticism of 
Dharmaklrti's doctnne of the ' tamucciyamSnSvadhSrarfa 

SECTION 1 NATUBB AND VABIETTEB OF INPEBENCE 

The earliest Indian formulation of inference which 
has survived is probably that contained in the VaiSesika 
Sutra^. Inference is tWe defined as laihgikam jflanam, 
^knowledge from a mark or sign’ . This inferential mark 
— middle term — is of two kinds; drsUirh lihgam on the 
one hand; and adrstam or sdmdnyato dr§iain Ungam on 
the other hand. The ‘mark’ functions inferentially in 
virtue of certain real relations in which things stand to 
each other, and which are enumerated in an aphorism of 


■Faddegon, 78, pp. 996 and 800, gives the following list of tStra'i 
bearing on mferenoe II. i. 8—10 and 16—17 ; 111, i, 8—18 ; ill, ii, 6 — 8 ; 
and IX. u. 1-9 and 4. 
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the Vai^esika Sutra (IX. li.l). Very notable is the 
absence of all reference to the function of the example in 
inference, with one dubious exception (VS IX.ii.2); and 
the absence of any, doctrine of the ‘members’ of the 
syllogism, which plays so large a part in the Nydya 
Sutra. The Nyaya Sutra uses the word Ithga, but 
its regular word is hetu, reason or ground. It 
stresses the function, of the example, making inference 
turn on resemblance {s&dharmya). And, instead 
of naming real relations as the basis of inference, 
it defines the function of the hetu through the 
general conception of ‘probativeness’ (sadhyas&dhana), 
derived from likeness to examples (uddharanasadharm- 
y&ty. The doctrine of the Nyaya Sfitra probably re- 
presents a later phase of logical development than that of 
the V aUe^ika-shtra ; and it stands for a different way of 
thinking, really, although the early syncretism of the two 
schools has obscured the initial difference in standpoint. 
The Vai4e?ika-sutra is interested in the inferential process 
as such, whereas the Ny&ya is interested in demonstration; 
the VaUe§ika therefore did not formulate a syllogism, 
which is essentially the form of argument rather than of 
inference; and he did not think of inference as an appeal 
to examples, but based it directly on the real relations of 
things. The Saiyayika, on the other hand, was from first 
to last a tarkika, a disputant, and therefore thought in 
terms of argument; with the result that he attached ex- 
aggerated importance to examples, as the instrument for 
confuting an adversary. Had Indian logic developed on 
the basis of the V aUesika-sutra it would have been a very 
different thing in all probability : and perhaps it would 
have given a truer account of the essential nature of in- 
ference. 

The real relations on which inference is based are 
enumerated in VS IX.ii.l as follows : “Knowledge 

'NS X. I. 84. 
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through an inferential mark is where this is (a) effect of, 
(b) cause of, (c) conjoined with, (d) opposed to, (e) re- 
sident in, that ” {asycdam kdryam kdranam samyogi 
virodhi samavdyi ceh laihgikam). But there are clearly 
recognised two different kinds of the inference based on 
these real relations, according as the ‘mark’ is ‘seen’ or 
‘unseen’ (the latter case is commonly described as ‘seen 
from likeness’). These two types of inference (drsta- 
hiiga and adrstalihga or sdmdnyato drstalihga) are re- 
ferred to in numerous sutras (e.g. II. i. 8, 10, 15, 16; III. 
ii.6, 7) ; and the principal examples of the application of 
the latter type of inference are the arguments proving the 
existence of a soul as the substrate of the psychical 
qualities and the existence of wind as the substrate of hot- 
cold touch. These are two of the nine substances 
(dravya) which the system recognises. They are both 
imperceptible, although their qualities arc perceptible ; 
and therefore their existence has to be established by an 
inference. But plainly it will not be an inference of the 
ordinary kind which establishes the imperceptible • and 
hence the necessity of admitting a special type of inference 
for the purpose. 

This twofold division of inference is found also in 
other early schools, and may have been borrowed by them 
from the VaiSesila. Sahara in his Bhdsya^ on the 
Mtmdmsd says “ Inference is of two kinds • that in 
which the relation has been experienced in perception 
(pratyaksatn-drstasamhandhn), and that in which it is 
experienced from likeness (sdmdnyatn-drstasamhan- 
dha) ”. 


'Page 10 I 12 Siimiinis objects ■ “The divigion of inference into 
two kinds IS impossible, because the connection between reaching s place 
and movement is seen bv perception, no less than the connection between 
am<&e and fire. Tt may be said that there is no perception of this oonnec- 
tion tn the tun bnt neither is there perception of the connection between 
smoke and fire m the ktU ” Fradastapida’s distinction, referred to below, 
takes the forte out of this objection 

11 
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As an example of the former class Sahara gives the 
inference from smoke to fire : as an example of the latter 
the inference that the sun moves from the fact that it 
changes its place, on the basis of the experience that 
change of place on the part of a person is always preceded 
by movement (Devadattasya gatipurvikdm deMntaraprdp- 
tim upalahhya) Yatsyilyana gives the same illustration 
of samanyato drs^ inference' . The point of the ex- 
ample is that the movement of the heavenly bodies is a 
thing beyond direct experience. But the original appli- 
cation of this type of inference is to something which 
transcends experience in a completer sense than this : and 
the Sdriikhya Kdrikd (verses 5 & 6) is nearer to the ori- 
ginal doctrine when it says sdmdnyatas tu drstdd atlnd- 
tiydndm pratlUr anumandt “ knowledge of things beyond 
the senses comes from sdmdnyato-drsta inference 
Gau^apada is giving the right illustration when he says 
that the existence of prakrti and purusa is thus inferred. 

The distinction then was originally a very real and 
important one. The Vai^esika-sutra notes as a pecu- 
liarity of the sdmdnyato-drsta type that it does not lead to 
a definite or specific conclusion- — sdmdnyato drstdc cdvi- 
iesaW — and this is perhaps the reason for the name 


'It IB also given in bhdiiia on YS I 7, tl'oiigh the two k’nds 

of inference are not there distinginsbed , and by Gau^apSda in his toinment 
on the SSMchya KdnkS, as an example of samanyatodTH^a inference 

’Compare VS II. i 9—17 i 
closely parallel, and certain sfifroa 

compared with in ii 6 — 6 That tiie paasages nave explicit reierence to om 
another is clear from III ii 6 Both passages note that the conchiHion i 
Indeterminate, aciHesa (Knm&rila remarks that m that case the process i 
not inference — anumSna, hut implication — arthSpatU which is an aciiti 
and on his view of inference just, observation ) 

The difficulty about the apprehension of wind (vayu) for the Vaiieph 
is that it has not udb'hat4i-Tipa, ‘manifest colour', A substance like earil 
18 considered to be perceived because in addition to its specific property o 
odour it 18 also visible. But when a substance has no vdbh&ta-rfkpa, it i 
held that the substance, as such, is not perceived, but has to be inferred fron 
its peculiar property. 
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given to it, partly. Prom psychical qualities you can 
infer the existence of a substrate ; and you can adduce 
scriptural authority for saying that the ‘soul’ is this subs- 
trate : but the inference in itself tells you nothing as to 
the precise nature of this substrate, which, as thus in- 
ferred, remains quite indeterminate\ 

The distinction as thus understood is preserved intact 
by Vatsyayana in one of the explanations which he offers 
of the term sammyato-dnta in 'NS I.i6; though it 
remains doubtful whether this was the real meaning of the 
sutra. As an illustration of this sense of the term he 
gives the argument from psychical qualities to the exis- 
tence of soul. Hia analysis of this kind of inference is 
worth quoting. “ samdnyato dfstam nama yatraprat- 
yakse hngalingmoh samhandhe kemcid arthem lihga- 
sya samanyad apratyakso lihgi gamyate, yathecchadi- 
bhir atmd. icchadayo gundh, gunM ca dravyasams- 
thdndlf^ tad yad e^arh sthdnam, sa aimeti." “ The 
sdmanyato drsta inference is where, the relation 
between the Mark and th= Subject not being per- 
ceived, an unperceived Subject is inferred from the 
likeness of the Mark to something* ; as the Soul is inferred 
through desire and the like. Desire and the like are 
qualities; and qualities are grounded in substances. That 


‘It 18 because Locke ban ihe name abstract notion of Ihe siibstrate 
as a somethmg-he-knovB-not-what that he finds it possible to suggest that 
after all Ood might have " siiperadded to matter a faculty of thinking ” 
(Efsay Coneeming Human understanilrng, IV in 6) The Nyiyo-ftHra 
therefore argues from the upen/ic nature of psychical qualities to a spscijtr 
substrate, soul See HS III u 6S ff 

‘lenarui arthena hngasya mmanyat " from the likeness of the 
Mark to something But samanyit should perhaps be translated ' from the 
Mark’s community of nature with srinethmg else ’ For desire, e‘c , are not 
merely like qualities They are qualities Tet they are qualities of so iiniqde 
a kind that, to use I’rariastapsda’s enlightening phrase, we may say there is 
atyantajitibheda, complete difference of kind, between them and those 
phyatcai qualities on the relation of which to (physical) substance the inference 
IS grounded 

« mh p. 19 1 6 (on JVS I. 1 . 61. 
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which is the ground of these qualities of desire ?ind the 
like, 18 the Soul 

The fifth aphorism of the Nyaya-suira substitutes a 
threefold division of inference for the twofold division 
which we have just been considering : and the meaning 
of the terms which ^t uses — purvavat, icsavat, and samdn- 
yato dr^fyi was already obscure to Vatsyayana, who 
reives alternative explanations of thein\ If conjecture 
is permissible, it may be suggested that sdmdnyato drsta 
meant for the sntra-'kara just w'hat it meant in the Vai- 
&esika-mtra‘, and that his innovation consisted m further 
subdividing the other class of inference, drsta-Uhga, into 
two heads, purvavat and &esavat. As references are made 
in the Sutra itself* to inference by elimination or resi- 
dues or disjunction — pariiesanumdna — it is possible tliat 
Hemrat Jias this meaning : and this is one of Vdtsya- 
yana’s alternative explanations. In that case u’e may 


'Keith in p 90 considorR (hat N8 11 i S7 — S niiiHt bo reRariled aw 
giving Ihreo lUBtanteH of infen'nco < orreepondiiig to the three tipeB of inference 
eniiDiorstcd in NS I i B If thw be so, two of the tliice ilhiBtrolioiiR of 
inference which Vatmavaiia readB into tlie somewhat crvptic utlerante (f 
the SHirahara do not correspond with the lUnstratione of the lliree tvpi'S which 
he has given at I i 5 and it is not easy to bring what he savs here into 
line with what ho said there The three mBtanioB here given are (1) the 
inference that it has rained from the flooded river, (2) the infereiuo that it 
irill ram from the ants miming about with their eggB, f3) the inference that 
there is a peacock in the jungle, from the peacock-hko Bcreani (Keith follows 
later commentators interpreting this last as inference of the louiing of tain 
from the peacocks' rries) If the last ib intended as a case of Kdmltnyato 
dTfta, then the meaning of thiB phrase hag lost its distinctivoucHH it woiiUT 
mean simply inference from rcBcniblancc. 

The third example of aaminyato dfffa given bv Gauijlapada in Ins 
comment on tlie Sdihklnio Karika has a smiilar want of distinctivenoss, viz „ 
the mference that hecaiise the mango-trees are m bloom here, they must 
be m bloom elsewhere 

’NS III u 40— parofes&f yathoUahetHpapattei ca VSIsyayana on 
this cites the same formula or vSkga winch he cited on I i 5 to explain 
iesatat — 

. ‘ praRaktapratiseiihe anyatfipraianqSf chmyamSiie aampratyayali"— 

“ it yon deny various possibilities, and there is no possibility anv 
where else, you must come in conclusion to the remaining possibil 


Wo have proved that oonseiousness cannot belong to the five matennl 
elements nor to iminas • there is no other substance except Sttiian, soul ' 
therefore it must belong to soul 
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accept as the original meaning of pfirvavat Vatsyayana’s 
explanation : yathapurvam pratyaksahhutayor anyatara 
daHan end ' nya tarasyd ’ pratya k^asyd ’ numdnam , yathd 
dhumena’gnih. "Purvavat inference is where, of two 
perceptible objects such as have been before experienced, 
.the sight of one leads to the inference of the otlier which is 
not perceived; as fire is inferred through smoke ” That 
IS to say, purvavat inference comprises normal inferences 
of every kind {drsUi-hhga)-, setting aside eliminative in- 
ferences which the sutra-kara has found it necessary to 
treat as a class apart, thereby innovating on the Vai^en- 
ka-siVta, which either had not noted these or had not re- 
garded them as embodying any distinct principle. For all 
practical jmrposes the hsavat form is disregarded by the 
Natydyika himself. 

The alternative explanations which Vatsyayana 
offers of the three terms are that purvavat is inference 
from what preceded, that is from cause to effect, as when 
we infer that there will be rain, from clouds; h’^avat is 
inference from what followed, that is from effect to cause, 
as when we infer that it has rained, from the swollen 
river • sdmdnyato drsta is as when we infer that the sun 
moves though wo have never seen it moving, on the 
ground that when we sec sometliing in one place which 
we saw previously in anotlier place there has always lieen 
movement preceding’. 


'This IB not further explained liy VStsyByana, but he is quite well 
aware that it is different from the infeience to the exiatence of the soul from 
psychical qualities And, as has been said above p 151, he gives the 
Utter as an illustration of a lUfferent explanation of samanyato dffta, 
nliicb he analyses carefully. 

The present explanation of aamUnyato drxia agrees with Sahara's, an] 
with FraBastapada's, and is a natural development 'nm the older view as 
found in the VaiJefika-tHtra For a further account of it see the following 
paragraphs, pp 168-159 

The difference between the two views may he expressed >y saying 
that the adTtta-hnga of the Vatfsfilra-s&tra u an inference about an un- 
known minor — apratyakfe hngalmgtnoh tambandhe while the sSmanyaio- 
dj-fta of Sahara and FroBastapSda la an inference to a re.atively novel major. 
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Pra^astap&da supplements the doctrines of the Vai- 
§e^ika by those of the Ny&ya, and develops new logical 
Conceptions in his interpretations of both his sources. 
He accepts from the Nydya the doctrine of the example, 
and develops it into a canon of inference, as will be shown 
later. He supplements the Vailestka notion of the lihga , . 
and of the real relations which provide the basis of 
inference, by taking over the Naiydyika notion of proba- 
tiveness; and he attempts to make this notion more defi- 
nite by conceiving all inference to rest on avtndbh&va, or 
inseparable connection of characters. And in the light of 
this doctrine of inseparable connection he fixe* the for- 
mula for a ‘major premise’, which really usurps the func- 
tion of the Naiydyika’ s uddharana or statement of probn- 
tiveness derived from likeness to examples. The rest of 
the section deals with Pra^astapada’s statements relative 
to the process of inference, the relation through which 
tlie inferential mark functions, and the two kinds of 
inference. 

(i) The •process or ‘instrument’ of inference 
PBli p.205 1 10. “ The formula (vidhi) is ‘Where 

there is smoke, there there is fire • and 
in the absence of fire smoke also does not occur’. In 
the case of a person who knows the connection in this 
way (prasiddhasamayasya), the conviction of fire arises, 
a'! the 'esult of an uiuPubted expe~ience of smoke and as 
the result of remembering the accompaniment of smoke 
by fire (sdhacarydnusmara'nM)” . 

The phrase prasiddhasamayasya is explainou by 
Sridhara as prasiddhd.vindhhdvasya. It has been argued 
by Stcherbatsky that this is borrowed from Hmnilga by 
Pra^astapada, who has concealed or attempted to conceal 
his obligation by altering the phrasing*. Dihnaga’s 


'Lc Musion NS toI t 1904 “ Comme toujonrs Praiattapdda a 

jui son emprunt en changeant les ttrmes " (p 140 footnote) Keith ILA 
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definition, as quoted by Uddyotakara^ is Mntariya- 
Ifdrthadarianam tadvido 'numdnam, — “ experience of a 
thing as inseparably connected is the instrument of in- 
ference, for a person who knows this inseparable connec- 
tion — But the argument that Pra^astapada bon-owed 
ins prasiddhasamayasya from Dihnaga’s tivirhiah would 
prove too much. For a precisely paral'el phrase 
occurs in the definition of inference given in Sahara’s 
Bhasya^ — anvmanam jndtasamhandhasya ekadeiad- 
ar&andd ekadeidn'-are ’ samnikrste’ rthe huddhih. And it 
would not be suggested that Sahara, or the vrttikdra from 
whom he appears to be quoting here, is concealing his 
borrowing of Dinnaga’s tadvidalf. by changing the phrase 
into jMtasambandhasya. It seems to have been common 
to the logic of the time to insert into the definition of the 
instrument of inference a proviso that the person drawing 
the inference should be aw'are of the relation between the 
terms which makes the inference possible. 

The experience of smoke must be undoubted, 
because if you are not sure whether what you now see is 
smoke or mist your ‘Mark’ will be a fallacy of the variety 
designated by Praf^astapada ‘tadhhavdsiddha’ NK ad 
loc., p.2n6 1.11 

Sridhara points out that the instrument of the 
inferential conclusion is according to this passage the 
experience of the smoke (the middle term) together with 
the memory of the universal connection (vy&ptt). This 
he says leaves no room for the lingaparamarSa (in the 
form vdhnivxjapyadhumavdn ayam parvatah — in this hill 
there is smoke-pervaded-by-fire) — which according to the 
teaching of Uddyotakara is the instrument of the inferen- 
tial conclusion ; and the statement of which is assigned as 
the special function of the vpanaya or fourth member of 


attnbiite this b 
agsin 1 12 See DiAutga, Fngmen 
•p 10 1 11 m the Btbl. fnd t 


INYT p 


120 1. 8) does not 
1 St p. 127 1. 1 and 
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the syllogism, as distinguished Irom the statement of the 
lihga as a property of the pak^a -which is commonly assign- 
ed as the function of the second member of the syllogism 
(paksadharmata) . — Sridhara says that the Vu'UiSika has 
no use for this 'dvttlyahngaparamaria'^) since the con- 
clusion 18 made possible lihgadar§anavydptismaram- 
bhydm era — simply through seeing the Mark and re- 
membering the connection. He adds that the upanaya or 
fourth member of the syllogism does not become function- 
less on this account : for this member is put forward, in 
‘inference for another’, for the purpose of conveying 
paksadharmata — the residence of M in S — which has not 
been conveyed by the other members (avayavdntarair apra- 
tipdditasya paksadharmatvasya prattpadanartham pardr- 
thdnumdne tasyopanydsdt. NK p 206 1. 15)*. — For, 
on the Vai&esika -new, the function of the apadeSa or 
second member is the bare statement of the hnga, and not 
the assertion that it belongs to the subject (paksadhar- 
matdy 

(ti) The relation on which Inference h q'-otinded 
PBh p.205 1.14. “ Thus the Mark is something 

inseparably connected with something 
else in every time and place {sarvatra dc^akdldvindhhfitam 
itarasya ling am). The mention of the causal relation and 
other relations as grounds of inference in the Vai^esika 
Sutra (IX.ii.l) is by way of illustration and is not meant 
as an exhaustive statement of the grounds of inference 
(ntdariandrtkam krtam ndmdhdrandrtham) : for we find 
other relations besides those mentioned (used as grounds 
of inference). Thus when we hear the officiating priest 


'It 18 nsnally called trtiiiark hhgajMnam.—the flret being the previouA 
experieneee of the ‘ Mark ’ which lead to apprehension of the universal connot- 
tion (tiiapii) , the second being the paktadharmatainina and the third the 
Ithgapafimaria. See TarkabhlltS p. 49 (Pandit B^nnt) 

’On the interpretation of thie passage, see below, pp 170 — 179 
’See the TarkabhafS p 86 fiv The NySyapradipa comment p 86 
states the views of the VSrtikakSra, of the Tattvanntamani, and cf Viayatut 
and on p 42 refers to the present passage of the Nyiyakandati. 
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repeating the sacrificial formula we infer the presence of 
a sacrificing priest, who is concealed from view : the rising 
of the moon is the inferential Mark from which we infer 
the rise of the sea and the blooming of the lotus : and 
calm waters in the autumn are the Mark of the rising of 
the star Canopus\ 

“ All such cases are comprehended in the words 
'asyedam', ‘this is related to that’, of sutra IX.ii.l, for 
these words refer to relation in general (not to this or that 
particular type of relation such as causality or identity)”. 
asyedam kdryam kdranam sannjogi nrodhi samavdyi ceil 
lathgikam. Pra^astapada would interpret this ; ‘ ‘ In- 
ferential knowledge arises where ‘this is related to that’ — 
as effect, cause, conjoined, opposite, constitutive or in- 
herent, etc ” The view of the sutra against which he 
is arguing interprets it as meaning that the grounds of 
inference can be reduced to a limited number of real rela- 
tions. Now this corresponds with tlie view which Din- 
naga and subsequent Bauddha logicians took of inference, 
except that they reduced the real positive relations, on 
winch they supposed all inference to be grounded (apaii 
from inference from non-perception, anupalabdht) , to ihe 
two real relations of causality and identity (kdryakdran 
abhdva and tddatmya), in place ot the rather incoherent 
list given in the Vatsc^ka Sutra. Pra^astapftda’s argii- 
iiient here is therefore rightly connected by Sridhaia 
with the controversy between the Bauddhas and the orthij- 
dox school as to the real nature of inseparable connec- 
tion (avindbhdva) and the means by which we arrive at 
Knowledge of it (vyaptigrahopaya, to use the phrase of k 


‘i^testap&ds's ilIustrstioiM are not all lavoumble to his point, 
a IS easy to read the ohiibsI relation into eome of them Later logic msnnalk 
give tlie illuBtratiou of inferring colour or form from taste — preenmably lu, 
wiien taatmg a fruit m the darlt TB comm p 38—tJldStmyaUtdiitpatU 
bhyim eoattnabhiva Ui laugatamatam tan na rafidini rCpidyanu- 
minatya takalajananddhattdt. na hy anayoff hdryakSranabhSvo nu ta 
tadetmyam iti. 
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later period)*. But there is nothing to show that 
Pra^astapada had in view the doctrine as taught by Dih- 
naga. He does not mention Dihnaga’s twofold classifica- 
tion of relations. 

(m) The two types of inference — drs^a and 
s&mdnyato drs\a 

PBh. p.206 1.19, “ The inferential mark is of two 

kinds ; that which is directly experi- 
enced, and that which is experienced from likeness 
(drsfawi , sdmanyato dr^tam ca). Where there is complete 
identity of kind between the property as known in the 
example, and tlie property as it is to be proved (prasid- 
dhasadhyayohY , the inference (anumdna) is of the for- 
mer kind (drsta) ; for instance, from the experience of just 
a dewlap (s&snamdtra) in nothing but a cow (gavy eva)f 
we infer in another place also that a creature is a cow from 
seeing just a dewlap*. 


'Sridhara has a long egresBion on this controversy, NK pp 206 — 210. 
The passage is translated by Faddogon, pp. loS— 46S See also Sarvadar 
ianasaffigraha, chapter on the BanSrihag, flist page Both Sridhara and 
Midhavicilrya take as the text for the disciiBsion the often^iited couplet from 
Dharmaklrti ■ — 

h&ryahdTai^bhavdd vd svabhdvdd vd niydmakdt avwdbhdvantyamo 
'dariandn na na dariandt. 

‘Keith ILA p 95 footnote 2 "Jacobi (NGWG 1901 p 481) ana 
Suali (Intf , p 417) render prasiddhasddhyayoli as referring to the subject 
and the example, but this is contrary to the analogy of aomonj/oto dutd ti* 
che Nydya cf apratyaUtt lingaltngtnoh sambandhe NBh p 14” Keith 
lenders “ when the middle term and the oonclusion are not heterogeneous ”. 
But the context hero shows that Jacobi and Suali are right The plirase oi 
the Nydyabhdiya is used in connection with a different interpretation of 
tdmSnyato dyffo Sridhara explains : prastddhadi yat pUrvath IiApene »aha 
djftam, sddhyam yat sampraty anumeyatn le praatddha^V as experiencea 
in XP, the example uddhya^P as to be provt^ m BP, the pakx^. 

•The ocw-hood whioh la to be proved (sSdhya) is precisely similar to 
the cow-hood as experienced in the cows which constitnte the example or 
tapakya (prattddha). As Sridhara puts i* : gotvajdttvtdtutdydm «co govyaktau 
tdtnopalabdhyS sampraty api gotvajdttttsoffdydm eta govyakter anumdnam. 
OfK p. 212 1. 7). — The example la that given of the dpti-a hhga in 7S H. 
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P. 206 1.1. “Where there is complete differ- 

ence in kind between the property as 
experienced and the property to be proved, the inference 
is from concomitance of the general nature of the property 
to be inferred with the general nature of the inferential' 
mark (hhgdnumeyadharmasdmanydnuvrtUto ’numd- 
namY • and this is sdmdnyato dfstam. 

“For example, finding from experience that the acti- 
vity of farmers, merchants, and officials has a result 
(phalamttva) , we infer that the activity of hermits has a 
result too, although we cannot point to the motive as 
something that has actually fallen within our experience- 
(drstam prayojamm annddtdya) ” 

The distinguishing character of the sdmdnyafn- 
dr^ta argument given by Pra^astapada is that we are argu- 
ing from one sort of activity which we have experienced 
to another sort of activity of which we have no experience. 
In the drstdnumdna on the other hand we are arguing 
from one cow to another cow, i.e. from one thing to- 
another thing of exactly the same sort. We have never 
experienced the motives of hermits’ activities • but wc 
have experience of the motives of worldly men’s activi- 
ties and we extend the connection between activity and 
motive which has been experienced in one class to other 
sorts of activity, in which such connection has not been 
experienced. The sdmdnyato drsta inference is much 
more constructive or productive, much less purely repro- 
ductive or repetitive, than the drs\a inference. The 
former is an inference to the relatively novel, while the 
latter ^eals merely with repetitions of the old. The 
sdmdnyato drsfa looks less cogent in form, but is more- 
like real and valuable inference in fact. 


'The meaning in that the partimlar form in which the P baa been 
experienced ipranddha) is different from the particular form in which P is to 
be proved [sSdhya) 1’ in the , after form has never been experienced with M. 
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P. Bh. p. 206. “This is inference for oneself 

{svaniicitartham anu mdnam ) . ” ^ 

The distinction between inference as a thought- 
process in one’s own mind, and that process expressed in 
words for communication to others, is an obvious one, 
and IS already contained in Yatsy&yana’s distinction bet- 
ween anumdna on the one hand, and nyaya or sadhaha- 
vdkya or pancdvayampapanmvBkya on the other hand. 
But in defining the avayavas, or Members of the 
vakya, the Sutrakara does not keep the two things dis- 
tinct, his definitions being sometimes rather definitions 
of aspects of the inferential process (premises in ‘ infer- 
ence for oneself’), than definitions of those propositions 
(verbal expressions of premises) which alone can form 
part of a vakya, a probative statement. This, as we 
learn from Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^ra, exposed 
him to the criticism of Vasubandhu * and these 
■criticisms would perhaps draw attention to the necessity 
of making more explicit than Vatsyayana had done the 
distinction between inference in itself and the expression 
of it in words. It does not seem, in the liglit of these 
considerations, that there can be any question of priority 

‘Keith ILA pp 108-7 “ Yet » further pr.-of cf the depenclenLe of 
FrateBtBpSdB on Diunaga ma; be derrveu from the fact that the dintuiction of 
reasoning fur oneself tnd reasKUiing for another la preaent m DiAnSga, 

and IS ezpreaaly stated {NBT pp 4C-7) to have been introduced by him 
. . Fradastapada's debt to DiAnftga m this regard is clear, despite his 
slight change m terminology {ivanUcitiftha for svartha), which may legiti- 
mately be attnbuted to a desire to conceal his borrowing, for be retams in 
practice, if not in theory, verbal testimony as a separate means of proof, 
while adopting the principle of distmction between reasoning for oneself and 
reasoning for another, which in truth rests on the fact that verbal testimony 
IS no true means of proof at all ” (I find no such statement in NBT pp 46-7. 
The reference is perhaps wrong ) a 

I have deliberately rendered tvamintartham in what seems to me a 
wrong way here, raahing it identical w meaning with xvartha. But it should 
probably be “ inference in which the object or conclusion is established 
(inferred) by oneself 

’NV p 139 1. 14 The criticism is etasmin avaj/nvatraye ftathlakia- 
nenopapOdUe tesdih trayo dvrvibhaoift. NVT ad loc p 208 (last two lines) 
nays . atra Subandhund prattiflSdaya* trayo ' vayavd durmhitS AkyapadalaU- 
■lanmety uhtam See Fragments from DmnSga, section 13 
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of discoverj’ as between Pra^astapada and Dinnaga, Nor 
is it clear that there is any connection between the recog- 
nition of the distinction between svarthanumana and 
pararthdnumdna, and the denial of the claim of verbal 
testimony to be a separate source of know]edge\ It 
was inevitable that all schools should draw the distinction 
between inference in the mind and inference expressed in 
words, — whether or not thev admitted Testimony as a 
pramdm or instrument of valid cognition. 

SECTION 2 THE ‘ NYAYA OB DEMONSTBATTV'E METHOD 

The formulation of the five-membered statement® 
is apparently the achievement from which tlie Nyaya 
system took its name The wwd nyaya meant ‘method’ ; 
and the fivc-membered statement became the method for 
the Naiyaiyika — paramo nydydfy, as Vatsyayana calls it m 
the brief account of it given in his comment on the open- 
ing sutTa\ Other ‘ nyayas’, or methods of debate and 
argument, had lieen prevalent in earlier schools, and 
ViitsySyana himselP speaks of certain naiydyika's or 
teachers of method — ^for it is a mistake to take the term 
here in its later sense of teachers of the Nyaya system — 
wlio reckon ten members in the ‘ statement ’ by includ- 
ing, as parts of the method, the desire to know, the doubt, 
the belief in the possibility of a solution®, the purpose, 
and the dispelling of the doubts. The second and the 
fourth of these aie enumerated among the topics or ‘ cate- 


■Keitb. ILA, pp 107-106 

’VidyfibliO^pa pomtB out tlial Nirada id doscnbeil in file Malii- 
hhSrata {tahhSpartian, 5 1. 6) as one wlio understood the eharactern winch make 
the statement endowed nith UTe members valid, and the characters which 
make it mralid — iailrdtaf/tvaifulla»i/a vSki/axi/a guuadotavtt, HIL 
n 40S This is certainly a reference to the ' ngSga ’ as formnisted in the 
NijSyo SOtra. 

•NBh p. 6 1. 5 

*NBh p 89 1 0 dadavoyavin eke tmyaydi t&kye eameakfate, 

jijrVita eadifayah ialyapraptih prayojanam eatMayavyitdSea ifi 

'So Keith renders the doubtful term iakyopraptt, ILA p. 86 Jhil 
(tranti , X. 816) renders ‘capacity to accomplish what is desired', 
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gories’ of the Nydya SUtra, but not as ‘ avayava's’ or 
members of the ‘ statement These five additional 
" members ’ are certainly phases in the psychological 
process of reasoning; but they have no place in a logical 
analysis of argument : and Vatsyilyana, in rejecting" 
them on the ground that they are not organic parts 
{ekade&a, hhdga, anga) of the probative statement 
isddhakavdkya) as not being instruments in proving the 
thing’ {a<(ddhanain art/iamja), is recognising the dis- 
tinction which we should make between the properly 
logical and the merely psychological factors in the reason- 
ing process. 

It seeins clear that the lopping off, on tins principle, 
of the superfluous or non-logical mem^rs of the 'nydya' 
was m fact a very important achievement It marks the 
transition from a pre-logical to a truly logical stage of 
reflection uiion the process of reasoning, and fairly en- 
titles the school which took this step to lie regarded ns the 
founders of the syllogistic art m India. The earlier 
‘ nydya ’ was a stereotyped formula for the conduct of 
debate and cannot claim the name of syllogism. It was a 
methodised debate rather than a formulation of the pro- 
cess of reasoning : and the ‘ logic ’ of the period was not 
logic at all, but a conventional methodology of discussion 
Tins IS clear from an examination of the arguments in 
such works as the Kafhdratthv, or from a consideration 
of the ten-membered ‘ syllogism ’ of the early Jaina 
logic as set out bv Bhadrabrihu\ 


'SathJaya fiRiires also m the lists of the ' tantrauukti's ’ The 
sixteen ‘ cstegones ' of the Nyaya are no more than the ' ’ if 

that system 

‘NBh cn NS I 1 32 

•In many contexts (as here) artha can be rendered ‘ conclusion ’ 
Of. svanuicttMrtham anumdRam=an inference in which the conclusion .s 
inferred bv oneself. 

‘Vidyabhfl^ana HIL p, 1G6=M8IL pp 6 — 8 The ten-membered 

syllogism spoken of by VfitsySyana la quite different from this 

The Kathavatthu pses certain technicpi terms euch as niggaha, patiilfta. 
upanaya, niggamona, opmmma • bnt net as the Nyiya does 
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The ‘ nydya ’ in its origin, was not a ‘ syllogism ’ ; 
but it became such as soon as it came to be regarded as 
the verbal expression of an inference, as Pra^stapnda 
and DinnSga regarded it. According to these writers 
and all the later schools, the nyaya was simply the 
regular expression, for the information of another (pardr- 
tha), of an inference -which one has drawn for oneself 
(svartha-, or svanUcitartha-, anumana). And it is at 
this stage that the question begins to arise, why should 
inference for another have five members? It seemed 
obvious that ‘ inference for oneself ’ implied in addition 
to the conclusion only two factors, corresponding to the 
two premises* of the Aristotelian syllogism. What 
factors in inference are expressed by the other two mem- 
bers* in the nydya? 

Either the hetu or the upanaya, on the one hand, 
and either the pratijna or the ntgamana on the other 
hand, ivould seem to have nouiing to express. 

The reason why the so-called Indian syllogism, the 
paficavayat'a-mkya, had five members, is partly to be 
found in its history. The earlier nydya's were not 
syllogisms, nor even pararthanunmna, i.e., communica- 
tion of inference to another. They were conventional 
forms of debate, and the number of the ‘ members ’ 
depended on the convention of a particular school ; there 
was no logical reason why the number should be ten in 
the earlier methodology . and perhaps it was not a purely 
logical reason which gave the nydya five members in the 
Nydya Sutra, — rather than three. The two additional 
members may well have been a legacy from the earlier 

^hngadarSana or p^laadiiamuita, and vyoptuimarana. Bui Uddyota- 
kara. followed by the later nchoci, tdda pardmaria, i e. the realiaation that S la 
M-which-ia-P, as a sort of third premise, expressive of the unity of the other 
two factors, and immediately causing the inferential knowledge that S is 
P Thus a function is found for the upanaya, as the expression of this 
parSmaria. 

•See section 8 tnfra pp 167 S for the Indian syllogism and its 
members. 
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methodology. It is noteworthy that the author of the 
Ny&ya Sutra does not connect his doctrine of the ‘ mem- 
bers ’ with the topic of inference; and VatsySyana makes 
it plain in several passages that he conceived ‘ the 
method ’ or the five-membered statement as something 
more than, though inclusive of, inference. Thus, in 
identifying nydyavidyd or nydyaidstra with the dnviksi- 
ki of the earlier literature, he asks: “What is this 

nydya? Nydya is the enquiry into things by the 
instniments of valid cognition (pramdnair arthapariksa- 
nam nydyah). This enquiry or anviksd consists in 
inference relying on perception and testimony . it is the 
subsequent investigation (anrik§anam) into something 
apprehended ilk^itmya) by perception and testimony • 
and the science which works with this anviksd is dnvlksiki 
that is to say it is nydyavidyd or nydSdstra — the science or 
art of logical method' ” At a later point in the com- 
ment on this same siltra* lie attempts to identifv each 
of the four members of the pahcdrayavavdkya (excluding 
of course the conclusion) with one or other of the four 
recognised instruments of cognition, asserting that " the 
Proposition is testimony, the Keason is inference, the 
Example is perception, the Application is analogy. The 
Conclusion sets forth the competency or cogency of all of 
these acting unitedly on a single object. This is the 
prime method, the 'paramanydya' — He speaks to 
precisely the same effect in another passage'* “ In 


'NBh. p 3 11 14 — 17 He adde ■ yat piituir anumSnaiSi pratyakfi- 
ganuvtruSihath, nyHyabhifah na. 

‘NBh p. 6 11 1 to 6 t€jru (xr avayavefu) pramdnaxamavSi/a igamah 
praUjM, hefuT anutnSnam, udSharanam pratyakxam, upanayanam upamSnam 
xartteiSm elcirth^uamavSye tSmarthyapradarilan/im ntgamanam Ut to 'yatit 
paramo nySyo iti. (There should be » etop after pramAyasamavayaJy, and no 
tathdht ) 

‘NBh. p 41 11 10—16. on AfS I 1 80 Dr. JhS’s translation of 
this passage is niisleading He takes tamhhavat tivat iabdattfoya pfaUjhi 
as one clause — “ in the inference bearine on sound the Proposition ‘ sound is 
ilon-etemal ’ comes under * Probability ’ ” This is impossible, seeing that 
the Naiyhyika did not admit tambhava to be a pramSya. 
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the statement which is the aggregate of the members 
(i.e. m the pahcSvayavavSkya) the various instruments 
of cognition co-operate (sambhRya) to establish the thing, 
as the result of their mutual interconnection. The co- 
operation (sambhava) is as follows. The Proposition has 
a Butuect-matter which belongs to credible testimony 
{^abdavtsaya praUjifta). Owing to the fact that such 
testimony is (sometimes) opposed by perception and 
inference, and because the statement of anyone but an 
inspired seer cannot stand alone (as valid independently 
and in its own right), there is inference, in the form of 
the Reason, as the result of seeing similarity (to the 
present case) in an example. . . The Example has a 
subject-matter which belongs to perception (pratyak- 
savisayam uddhararmm), since it is by something seen 
that what has not been seen is established (in the infer- 
ence) The Application is analogy, since it applies (the 
example) in the form ‘ so is this ’ (upamdnam upanayah, 
tathety upasamhdrdt) . . ” 

In these passages Vatsyayana clearly treats the hve- 
membered statement as a method (nydya) through which 
all four instruments of knowledge are brought to bear on 
a single object. And he clearly thinks of it as more 
than inference or the expression in words of inference : 
for the inferential element is identified with only one 
member, the hetu or reason. — But inference cannot be 
abstracted from perception, at least; and this fact is 
recognised in the sutrakdra’s definition of inference as 
tatpUrvaka, dependent on perception. And since the 
perception which it implies can hardly be confined to the 
present case (SM), this really implies recognition of 
similarity to previous examples (dr^tdnta XM) — and 
thus ‘ analogy ’ is also implied. Therefore, except for 
the element of testimony which Vatsyayana reads into 
the Proposition (an indefensible position, unless we are 
prepannl to treat the ‘ nydya ’ as a method which is 
12 
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valid only when it confirme that for which we already 
have authoritative testimony), an analysis of what is 
implied in inference, anunULna, would have led to some 
such formulation of inference as the ‘ nydya ’ which 
Vatsy&yana here treats as something more than infer- 
ence. Whatever then may have been the intention of 
the sutrakdra, it was inevitable that the five-membered 
statement should be regarded as ‘ syllogism i.e. as the 
formulation of anumdna. It is in fact in many ways an 
admirable formulation of that class of inference which is 
based on a previous induction^. But the five-mem- 
bered formula was influenced by its historical origin in a 
‘ nydya ' which was methodological rather than logical, 
and its structure must be regarded as in part vestigial, 
rather than determined by the requirements of logical 
analysis*. Western logic might be inclined to for- 
mulate the argument from examples thus : — 

1. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is M. is non-M. 

2. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is P. is non-P. 

3. Therefore M is necessarily P. 

4. But S is M. 

5. Therefore S is P. 

This ‘ deduction combined with superficial induc- 
tion*’, happens to have five members; but they are not 
the five members of the Indian ' syllogism which com- 
bines the first three clauses of the above formula into a 


‘See Note on the Indian Sgllogam, m Mind, NS Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 183 

■Caraka seems to be thinking of inference m the way in which these 
paseages of the NydyabhUtt/a think of the ‘nydya’, when he says that 
«n«mdtia w dfttdnto hetubhir yuktah "Fat he naea hetu m the aenae of 
jiramdifa. But hia account la that of the layman, and should not be taken 
too aerioualy. Corahaiaihhitd, vimdnattMna, chap viii, p. 800. 

•So Baddegon charactensea the ‘ Indian Byllogiam ’. But the ‘ there' 
fore ’ in the third statement hare is entirely contrary to Indian conreptiona 
which never treat * induction ' as an inference. 
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single member, namely, the ‘Example’ (udaharana or 
nidariana), and therefore is still left with a superfluity of 
two members, vk., either hetu or upanaya, and either 
pratijha or nigamana. This superfluity is inherit^ 
from the time when the ‘ nyaya ' was a method of debate 
and not yet a syllogism ; and, in the case of the Nyaya 
school, the convention of five members may have been 
fixed (SLB is suggested by these passages of the Nyaya 
Bhdsya) by a desire to equate the four ‘ premises ’ with 
the four pramdnas. 

SECTION 3 THE 8TLIX)QI8M, AND ITS MEMBERS 

Pra^astapada’s account of the ‘syllogism’ (pardr- 
thdnumana) and its members is as follows. 

Definition of pardrthanumdna 

PBh. pp. 231 — 252. “ Inference for another is the com- 

munication, through the five-mem- 
bered statement, of a thing ascertained for oneself. The 
communication is to persons who are in doubt or are of a 
contrary opinion or are ignorant; and is to be understood 
as taking place through the five-membered statement and 
in no other way {evay. 

The Five ‘ members ' 

(t) Proposition 

“ The Members, then, are the Proposition (pratv- 
jfld), the Eeason (apadeSa), the Exemplification (nidar- 


'The etakira m meant, saye Sridhara, to exclude the views of 
those who teauh a two-membered vikya, and those who teach a three-membered 

His comment hete embodies a long digreaskm on the controversy between 
the anviiibhtdhSnavSda and t/te abhihttinvayaiillda, which u translated b; 
Faddenon pp. 493 — 194 See JU, P8PM p. 62, who cites Cowell's note «a 
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iana), the Application (anusamdhdna) , and the Conclu- 
sion (pratydmnayay , 

‘ ‘ Among these, the Proposition is a setting forth of 
a probandum* which is not contradicted (by any in- 
strument of knowledge). That is, it is the bare setting 
forth, with a view to communicating that to which the 
Reason applies, of a Subject as qualified by the Property 
the knowledge of which it is desired to convey (pratipi- 
padayi^ttadharmaviiispisya dhamiinah). For example : 
‘ Wind is a substance 

(n) The Reason 

“ The Reason is the mentioning of the Mark for 
middle term, M.). That which accompanies the prohan- 
dum^ is found in its general nature {sdmanyena)* 
everywhere* in what is like the probandum, and 
is always absent (asad eva, — absent only, and never 
present^ m everything opposite to the probandum, is 
called a Mark . and the mentioning of this is the Reason*. 
For example, ‘because of possession of movement” 


‘It seems best to give the rendenngs which have been nsed for the 
forrespondmg NatySyika terms— proftjtW, ketu, uduharana, upanaya, 
mgamana 

‘anumeya. It has the usual double meaning — neither S nor P, 
but SP This IB clearly stated m the next clause — the probandum is the 
Subject, S, qualified by the Property, F or the sadbpadliarmtn qualified by 
the sadhyadharma 

’Tie rest of the paragraph deals with the Fallacious Propositions, 
and IB translated below, p 316 

^anumeya. Here the meaning is doubtful, but I think it stands for 
ladhyadhamun, S, rather than for tadhyadharma, P See below, pp 186 ff. 

‘The varticular amoke on the hill is not present m the h^uth : but 
smoke as sneh, dhumotvena, — m its nnivenal nature — is present 

‘I cannot explain sartatra ‘everywhere ’ • the next clause states that 
M need not be found everywhere in XP, cases like B (eapakfa) 

’i e. m the ttpakya X non-F. 

'apadeia The word, as it happens, is etymologically identical with 
the Greek apodetxts • and the Vatieftka use of it has some resemblance to 
Aristotle’s use. It figures m the lists of iantrayuktt'e , but m different senses. 
J^utilya understands by it merely ‘citation’ — seam aeSv aha tty apadeid^. 
Butruia gives it a meaning closer to Faiisfika usage • anena karatfena tty 
apadeidfy, yathapadtdyaU madhuretta no dleyma ‘bhtvaTdhate—"apade^a 
consists in sssipung a oanse, e.g ' by taking madhura the aoonmnlation of 
phlegm IS prevented ’ 
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or ‘ because of possession of qualities ’ (wind is 
a substance). Here the Mark is present in the prohan- 
dum; is found in what is like the prohandum — ‘ posses- 
sion of qualities ’ being found in everything like the 
prohandurn, ‘popession of movement’ in not-all (i.e. 
som^e) things like the prohandum'^ \ and is — in IxDth 
cases — always absent in that which is not substance. 
Therefore the mentioning of these is the Reason. . .” 

(At this point occurs the long passage dealing with 
Fallacious Reasons, which is translated below, p. 199.) 

(m) The Exemplification 

“ The Exemplification is of two kinds, through like- 
ness and through unlikeness. Of these, exemplification 
through likeness is the showing (darhna) of the fact that 
the Mark, in its general character*, is constantly ac- 
companied’ by the prohandum* in its general 
character (anumeyasdmdnyena lingasamanyasyamm- 
dhdnadarianam ) ; for example, ‘what possesses move- 
ment is seen® to be a substance, as an arrow ’ {yat kriya- 
mt tad dravyam dr§pim, yathd iarah). 

“And exemplification through unlikeness is the 
showing of the absence of the Mark where there is 
■difference from the prohandum : for example, ‘ what 
is non-substance does not possess movement, — as 
Being (sattd)’ ” . . . 

(The next paragraph deals with Fallacious Exem- 
plifications, and has been translated below, p. 220.) 

'Thus both fonns of valid syllogism are exemplified — napakfatkade- 
4avftti and sapaknavydpaka See below, p 188 

•See note 6 above, p 168 

'anuoidlidna means ‘ Obedience ‘acting conformably to ' Srldhaia 
glosses by sidhyatddhanayor anugamaff 

*anumeya here clearly stands for tidhyadhama, P 

'The word dffta is legnlarly used both by Yitsyfiyana and Praias- 
tapada m the formulation of the uddharana or nidariana Of dfftHnta and 
ntdariana The word seems to underline the appeal to experience, — as 
'Vfitsvfiyana does when he says pratyaknavtfayam uddliaranam dntenddfftattd 
dheh' 
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(iv) The Application 

“The Application (anusamdhdna) is the bringing to 
bear {anv&nayana) on the Subject {anumeya)^ of the 
Mark, in its general nature, as seen (rfr?fa)“ together 
with the Property (anumeya), in its general nature, 
in the Example. That is to say*, the Application is 
the statement through which is applied to the Subject the 
Mark, which has hitherto been mentioned as a mere 
pr(^erty of the Subject (anumeya dharmamdtratvend- 
bhihita), so that its competency to prove the conclusion 
was before unapprehended, — ^but in its general character 
(i e. in its aspect as a universal or common character) 
is now seen in the Example as accompanied by the 
Property to be proved (sadhyadharma) : ‘ and even 

so is wind possessed of movement ’ (tatha ea vayuh 
kriyUvin iti)” 

Note, — ^Pra^astapada is trying to find for the fourth 
member of the syllogism a function distinct from that of 
the second, so as to justify its existence as a separate member. 
And his solution appears to be (though he does not yet use the 
term parRmaria), that, whereas the Beason states that 8 is M 
(pdk^dharmatd , dvtttyahngajfldna) . the Application states 
that 8 18 M-which-ifi-P (pardmarM trtiyalifigwj'Mna) . 

Sridhara however gives a different explanation. He 
argues that the second member of the syllogism merely men- 
tions the hetu or reason %n itself, and does not state that it is 
a property of the subject — hettivacamrh hetusvarupamatrarh 
kathayati, na tasya pakfodharmaidm The members of the 
five-membered statement are answers to the successive phases 


'anumeya is here used m two different senaes — ffret as P and then- 
aa S— m one and the same claiiae Simdai cases of the ambiguous use of 
eSdhya m a single clause could be quoted from VatsySyana 
’See note 6 on preceding page. 

’Pratastapada has a habit of, so to say, commenting on his own 
ntteiances, which sometimes leads one to suspect that he is citing and 

oommenting on an earlier ‘ vartika ' Uddyotakara has thu mannerism (if 

that IS all It is) in an even more marked form, so that m e.g. Dr. JhS'a 

translation it will often be noticed that two consecutive sentences sa^ 

exactly the same thing. Siidhara says svoktath vivtvoti 
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of the hearer’s ‘ desire to know ’ (dkdrlhfd, jijfUud). After 
the mention of the thing to be proved the hearer 
first desires to know what the instrument of proof is 
{sadhane bhavaty &kdAk§a) ■ and this desire is satis- 
fied by bare mention of the middle term. When the 
middle term or reason is known the hearer desires to know 
what constitutes it a middle term or reason, i.e. he desires 
to know its cogency or competency (sdmarthyajijMsd) : and 
this IS satisfied by (a) the statement of inseparable concom- 
itance (avindbhdva) m the third member; and then — in 
response to a further phase of the hearer’s desire to know — 
by (b) a statement, m the fourth member, that S is M-which- 
is-P. The latter statement cohstitutes the pak^adharmatd, 
according to Sridhara ' so that he denies the necessity of 
pak§adharm<itd m the usual sense (S is M), and identifies 
pakgadharmatd with what Uddyotakara calls paravunria} . 


'This belpo to explain a naasage in SrTdhara's poninient on PBh 
p 206 CNK p ^ 11 12 to 16) He saya there that m the case of inference 
for oneself the only factora neceaaary to the inferential knowledge of P are the 
experience of M, and the remembrance of the neceaaary connection between 
S and P — ItngadaTianavySptumaTanabhySfn evanumeyapratityupapattib It la 
objected (1) that thia leayes no room for the "dvitiyalmgaparSmaTia" witbont 
which the thought of P would not haye reference to a particular time 
and place, because the thought of P (on thia view) immediately follows on 
the act of remembrance The answer giyen is that the experience of the 
M determines P to a particular time and place (no ra smftyanantara- 
bliSvittad anumeyapratittr anvjatadigde^a syat, lingadar^anasya myamakatvSt), 
It IS further objected (2) that if parSmaria plays no part m mference 
for oneself, then the ‘ Application ’ or fourth member of the ‘ ayllogism ’ will 
haye nothing to express, and so will be without a function The answer 
given 18 that, m the case of mference for another the residence of M m 
R (pahsadharmatva) has not been set forth by the other members, and that 
the application has the function of stating palfodharmatva 

That IB, in the case of svirthinumana there is no need of a separata 
movement of thought corresponding to the statement that S la M-whith is-F 
because the actual expenence, here and now, of the M, determines the refer- 
ence of M to the here-and-now S Bnt in the case of pararthanumSna, tt is 
not experienced hero and now (i e in S) , bnt barely mentioned in the second 
member Its application to 8 must therefore bo deWtely stated — and this ia 
done in the fourth member bnt as stated now, m the fourth member, it 
IS a statement, not merely that S is M, but that S is M-which-is-P 

The obscurity of the passage is partly due to the phrase doitfyaithga- 
parSmaria In the later terminology deitfyaUngajHAna is paksadharmatii, 
while The pardmaria is called tfayahngajhSna Sridhara (I thmk) refuses to 
make the distmction between pakyadharmdta and parimarta so that the 
doifiya- and tftfya-pMna become identical for him. 
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Pra&istapada’s statement that m the second member of the 
syllogism) “ the competency of the reason to prove the con- 
clusion IS as yet unapprehended ” is brought into line with this 
account by saying that this compentency consists in (a) 
positive and negative concomitance, and (b) ‘ pakfo- 

dharmatd ' — ^the competency is then unapprehended m the 
second member because the two elements are stated subse- 
quently in the third and fourth members 

This account is perhaps rendered plausible only by the 
fact that in Sanskrit the second premise (the Eeason) is 
stated in a smgle word, instead of in a clause as in English — 
the causal ablative of an abstract noun taking the place of a 
causal clause If we substitute for the word knyamttvnt the 
clause ‘because it possesses movement’, it becomes obvious 
that the ‘bare mention of the nuddle term’ is in fact impos- 
sible, — ^we cannot mention it without refemng it to the 
Subject : that is to say the statement of the reason is neces- 
sarily at the same time a statement of ‘ pak^a dharmatd’ , i e, a 
statement that S is M*. — Sridhara’s position is impossible 
simply because a member of the syllogism must be a proposi- 
tion. He quotes, however the authority of the Nydyabhdfya 
in support of his account (NBh p. 44 1 17 a«ati hetau kasya 
addhariabhdmh, pradariyate^ . NK p 260 1 23) 


‘BrTdhua has difficulty in explaining Praiastapada’s phrase anume- 
yadhaTmamitTatvmibh\htta (which eioarly implies pakfadharmatn) m such 
a way as to suit bis own account “ Hetuvacanena hngam vastutyivTttyS- 
nutneye ’Hy etSvanmStrataya hetutvenibhihitam, na tu dharmuti Latya 
sadbMvay kathitah ” "By the Statement of the Season the mark has been 
mentioned as the reason only so far forth as it is m the probandum (P m 
general, nP) to the exclusion of any particular thing ■ its existence in the 
Subject IS not asserted ” (He does not mean that a vySpti of P with M 
IS asserted This is asserted in the nidariana, not in the apadeia He 
eupnssly says that the 'tidhanaaya aamarthyam' can only be stated after 
the ‘ ivarUpivagatt '). 

’VStayfiyana says that the Beason or Second Member is the assertion 
of the probativeness of the reason, i e the assertion that the reason is a 
reason Uadhanatitacanam hetuy. NBh p 41 1 1 on AfS I. i 84. See below 
p 370 for his further comment m NBh p. 46). This seems to ignore the 
tnnction of asserting that S u M (pakfadliarmat&) later assigned to the 
second member. And accordingly he seems to assign this fnnction — not how 
ever in the simple form of pakaadharmati, ‘8 is M ’, but m the elaborated 
form of pardmarSa, ‘ 8 is M-which-is-P — to the fourth Member or Appli- 
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Negative form of application 
“ And, after grasping the absence of this (i.e. of the 
Mark) where the Property is absent, we say — ‘ and wind 
is not thus not-possessed-of-movement’ ”? 

(t?) The Conclusion 

“ The Conclusion^ is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing certitude in others 
about a Property which has been enunciated as the pro- 
perty to be proved but which was before (when first 
enunciated in the Proposition) uncertain*. That is 

catiou, the fauction of which he declaree to be ‘the statement that the 
probaiu resides in the same loiitt with the probandum ' (tSdhanabhuiatga 
dhamostfa tSdhyena dharmena sdmdnSdliit'iranyopaiiddonem upanayatlliaii 
NBh p 46 1 4) 

It must be admitted however that the passage at p 41 presents 
difficulties The sentence tadhye pratiitamdMya dhcrmam udaharatie ca 
praUsathdhiya tasya iSdhanatSvacanam heluh (‘the reason is the assertioD 
of the ptobativeness of a property (M) after joining it with the subject (S) 
and the example ') seems to imply an inversion of the order of premises 
the tnie order being given m the parallel passage at p 44 11 16-17 asaU 
hetau kasya tSdhanabhivab pradajdyate udSharant, uSdhye ca kasyapa^aih- 
liarah »ySt? ‘ Without the Statement of the Beason there would be nofhmg 
of which the probativeness is set forth in the example, nothmg which is 
applied to the subject I suppose the explanation is that VatsySyana here 
realises that ‘ probativeness ' logtcally presupposes that S is MP and that 
XP’s are M although m the statement of the ‘ syllogism ’ these two pre- 
mises are posterior to the statement of the reason 

At p. 43 I 7 be says that the hetu also hat tioo forme as well as 
the udiharana and the upanaya (dvtvtdhwya panar hetor dvittJhatija eo- 
dSharaifaeyopasaihhoTadvatlam) The hetu, stated simply in the word 
utpatUdharmakatcat, is the tame in form, whether it be sidharmijoUta or 
caidharmyokta. But m its usage it is twofold, as similar to or different 
from the example (cf. VBh p 46 1. 2 itddharanena samanasya oiparltasys 
vi . sidhakabhSvavacanam hetub) The latter case toriesponds 

to an Aristotelian syllogism in which the minor is of the opposite ‘ quality ‘ 
to the major premise — (see Note on the Indian Syllogism, p 399 feotnot> 3 ) 
‘Pratyimniya The verb ptatyamna — ^bas the meanmg of reciting 
or repeating after some one else (M-W) firidhara's gloss is sSdhyadhar- 
masya dharmiyt pratydmnayah. pratyeorttyObhidhinam yena vacanena 
kriyate tat pratySmndyah , i e it is the proposition m which we come back 
to the assertion of P as residing in S. 

’prathamam sddhyam abhihitam, na tu tan nufcitoip pratijllamatreya, 
sidhyastddher abhSodt. Tasyopadariite hetau, kathite ea hetob samarthye, 
niicayab pratySmnSyena knyate (Sn-uara) The pratijftd is the Greek 
problema, the pratyimnSya is the sumperaema The I^opoaition reappears 
as a Conclusion after the Beason has been mentioned m the Second Member 
«nd after its cogency (samarthya) has been set forth m the Third and Fourth 
Members— hstfidaitarapopanayatr hetos tratr&ppe darlite NK p. 262 1. 12). 
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to say,’ the Conclusion is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing through a completeci 
syllogism {parisam&ptena vdkyena) certitude about -what 
has been enunciated as the property of which knowledge 
is to be conveyed, but which was before uncertain, in 
the minds of others who have now, through the Statement 
of the Beason and through the other Members of the 
syllogism, grasped its cogency (paresdm hetvddibhi't 
dhxta^aktlndm)* . The Conclusion is in the form 
‘ Therefore it must be a substance ’ (tasmdd dravyam 
eva). (It is an essential member of the 8yllogism> 
because, if it is absent, the other members — whether 
collectively or separately — do not convey its meaning 
(tadarthavdcakatmm ndsttf. 


‘iMte tuo, he gloseeg hu own words. Bee above, p 170 n 3. 
'Srldhara glosses by hetOddharajMpanayatr atayavatr hetoi tratfujnje 
iariitt taihfatinumeyapraUpattuSmaTthySnim. But Pra^astsp&da may 
have meant by iakti the psychological tendencies or potencies produced by 
the premises — " who have now lonned the mental dispositions necessary 
for the reception of the conclusion as a conclusion ”, 

'Each member has a separate meaning or force (ortho) which it is 
Its peculiar purpose or function (artlia) to convey No member can pei 
form another member's function. The function of each member terminates 
m the expression of its own meaning — pratijilidayo ' vayavOli pratyeham 
ivSrtliamStrma paryaraiSyinalf Without the Conclusion they cannot con 
vey the unitary meaning which belongs to the syllogism as a whole But 
when the Conclusion is added, the various members, assisted be the fell 
mcompletenesB of the sense, and achieving a relation as of parts to a whole,, 
become able to convey the unitary meaning— osuti pratyimnaye natkam 
arthain pratySyitum Uate, ivaUmtratvSt satv tv etasmm, nkinkyopagjhltat) 
angingibhUvam upagacchantali 4aknuvantt. {NK p. 2S2 11 16—19). 

The difficulty of assigning a separate function to the Conclusion, 
parallel to the functions assign^ to the premises ', comes out clearly in 
this discussion. Eor after all he has to admit that it w the premises which, 
in addition to their separate functions, somehow also achieve the function 
of conveying the unitary meaning. And he does not make it clear how 
the Conclusion helps them to acquire this, so to say additional, function 
Nor does the Conclusion seem to havd any special function, since it is after 
all the premues that convey the ‘unitary meaning'. (It is with this latter 
objection that Pra^tapada deals m the next sentence ) 

VStsyfiyana says ■ “ ntgamana has the force of nigamyante anena . 
that IS to say, the four other members — Proposition, Beason, Exemplification, 
and Application — ‘ mgamyante anena ekatra ' ‘ are made thereby to come 
into one point '. Nigamyante means eamarthyante, ‘ are made applicable 
or 'have their functions brought together'; or else tamhadhyante, 'art 
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“ The objectiou that the Conclusion need not be 
stated because its purport is already conveyed by the 
premises proves too much : for on these grounds it might 
be held that only the Eeason is to be stated after the 
Proposition, since people of imderstanding will grasp the 
purport of it from remembering the positive and negative 
concomitances (of the reason with the property to be 
proved). Therefore it is only with the Fifth Member o» 
Conclusion that the meaning of the syllogism attains com- 
pletion (tasmad atraivarthaparisarndptih).^” 


brought into unity ' " In other words, the Conclusion is the expression, 
of the unity of the premises (NBh p 44 II 2-3) Later on, however, 
he has a phrase ttparltapriuaftgoprMttedharthath nigamanatn (p 46 1 8), 
which seems to be the germ of the upemal function later assigned to the 
Conclusion, — that <if denying »atprattpah»att>a and bS’ihttavtfoyanton. 

‘Srldhara represents the objector as holding that the aggregate of 
conditions which produce knowledge are the same in inference for another 
as m inference for oneself, the omy difference being that in the latter this 
set of conditions is applied by oneseU, while m the former it is commumcated: 
by another In both cases this set of conditions, viz , the Mark possessed 
of residence in the Subject and positive and negative concomitance with the 
Property (pakiiadltarmat5nvaiiavyattrelof>Spannam hngam), leads to the- 
inferential knowledge. What noed then of stating tho Conclusion^ 

He represente Fradastapida as replying that it is the cogency of the 
Mark, and not the thing to be proved, that it communicated in the five- 
membered statement mw this cogency of the Mark does not consist' 
merely m residence in the subject and m universality of concomitance proved 
by examples (na Uuya edmarthyam, hafiimpdpttpakjjadliarmatdniutTam) for 
even when these conditions are satisfied an inference may be nentralised 
by an equally cogent counter-inference (tatpreUpakfa) or siiblated {bSdhtU) by 
some other instrument of cognition The cogency of the Mark then implies 
further that it deals with a subject-matter which is neither ‘ neutralised 
nor ‘ Bublated ' (abSdhitavtfayatvam aeatpratipakfatvam apt eSmarthpam). 
The use of the Conclusion then is in declaring that the reason is competent 
to establish the Ihoparty because the assertion of its cogency has been made 
after the absence of neutralisation of sublalion has been ascertained. 

(This classical Kaiyayika teaching of tho pailcartpopapanna hetu is, 
I tbin’i, not to be found in Fradastapada The artificiality of finding a 
function tor the conclusion by assigning to it the business of asserting that 
m this case the oonclusion m true, is obvious and the assertion can only 
be an ipse dunt — though firidhara speaks of the conclusion as setting forth. 
‘vtparftapramfipSblideagrahakam promanam',) 

As to the suggestion that the hearer may be left to supply one or more 
premises, dridhara replies (1) that ‘inference for another' is not addressed 
to the instructed, and (3) the form of the * syllogism ' cannot be settled in 
accordance with the degree of understanding of the person addressed : far,. 
on account of the difficulty of getting at other people’s mental procesies. 
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Praiastap&da' 8 syllogism . — Collecting the illustra- 
tions of the various Members as given above we have the 
-syllogism : — 

Positive Form. Negative Form 

1. Wind is a sabstance. dravyam 
vayulf, 


2 Because of the possession of 
movement, knydvattvdt. 

3. What IS possessed of movement 
la found to be substance : as an arrox 
Yat knydvat tad dravyam dfftam ; yathd 
-iarah. 


4. And even so is wind possessed of 
■movement. Tathd ca vdyuJf, knydvdn. 


6. Therefore it must be a substance 
Tasnidd dravyam eva. 


What IS not sub- 
stance IS not pos- 
sessed of move- 
ment • as Bemg. 
Yad adravyam tat 
krtyivan nu bha- 
vati . yathd sattd 
And not so is 
wind not-posses- 
sed-o£-movement 
Na ca tathd vayur 
mskrtyah 


This formulation differs from that of Vatsyayana in 
the statement of the positive and negative concomitances 
in the Exemplification with (as western logic would say) 
the order of the terms fixed and the subject distributed; so 
as to avoid (what western logic would call) an undistri- 
buted middle in the positive syllogism and an illicit 
process of the major in the negative syllogism. This 


it u impoesible to say that jagt so many premises will produce understanding 
while just BO many will fail to produce it, m any particular case — na ca 
prattpSdyasya ktyaty angt prattpathr art* ktyati ndsttti iakyan aeagantum, 
paracMavrtter durunneyatvit [NK p 268 1. 10) He quotes a iloka from 
an unidentified source to the eifect that the statement of inference must 
follow the nature of the thmg, and not the nature of the persons to whom it is 
■addressed. We should probably express the same thing by saymg that the 
number of the premises is determined by logical and not by psychologu^l 
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‘ vidhi ’ or fixed formula for the Third Member 
is characteristic of the logic in which avindbhdva and the 
trairUpya were the leading conceptions. But these con- 
ceptions are foreign to Vatsyayana’s logic, and his Exem- 
plification has not crystallised into a ‘ major premise. 
He states his syllogism thus : — 

Vatsyayana's syllogism. 

Positive. Form Negative Form. 

1. Sound 18 transitory anityah 
iahdah. 

2. Because of having the character 
of being originated. utpattidharmaTcat- 
vdt. 

3 Substances like pots which have Substances like- 

the character of being originated are soul which have- 
transitory. iitpattidharmakarh sthalyadi not the character 
dravyam amtyam. of being originated 

are eternal, anut- 
patlidharmakam 
atmadi dravyam 
nityarh drftam. 

4 And even so has sound the cha- And not so is 

racter of being originated, tatha cotpatti- sound a thing 
dharmakah ^abdah which has not the 

character of being 
onginated. na ca 
tatha nutpatti- 
dharmakah £ah^ 
dah. 

5. Therefore, because of having the 
character of being onginated, sound is 
transitory, tasmdd utpattidharmakatavdd 
amtyah 4ahda}f,. 
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It has been suggested’ with some plausibility 
■that the tatha, ‘so’, of tiie Fourth Member was originally 
^correlative to yatha, ‘ as in the Third Member, and 
that the latter member was in form originally what it 
always remained in name, an Exemplification : the in- 
ference being formally an argument ‘from particular to 
particular,’ e.g. — 

1. The hill is fiery, 

2. Because it is smoky ; 

3. As the hearth is smoky and fiery , 

4 So is the hill smoky, and 

5. Therefore fiery. 

This formulation of the syllogism is not however to 
be found in any logical work. But something like it is 
found in the curious interlude on logic which is inserted 
in Caraka’s system* of medicine. The example® of 
syllogism there given is : — nityah pumsa iti pratijM; 
hetuT ak'iiakatvdd iti; dr^tantah akHakam dkdiam tac 
ca nityam; upanayo yatha e&kriakam akdSam tathd puru- 
nigamanarh tasmdn nitya iti . 

Garaka’s Syllogism. 

1. Man is eternal : 

2. Because he is not a product : 

3. Ether is not a product, and it is eternal : 

4. And, as ether is not a product, so man : 

6. Therefore he is eternal. 

Perhaps this gives us the explanation of the ca in 
-the Fourth Member; which seems to have been a primitive 
-part of the formulation of that member*. 


'Keith ILA p. 87 He wys th»t the lonn ot the Fourth Membei 
“ onginally presaiubbly tathiyam " — ^inutead of tni/tS cSyam. Both 
VSts^yana and Prateatapida the ca in the Fourth Member ■ and m the 
Third Member VStaytyana does not use yathi , while Frataatap&da, though ho 
has a not AS, does not use the yathi which would be correlative to tothS. 
‘CttrohuaiihM, v\matuuthana, chapter vm (Calcutta 1877 p. 800). 
'This IS the ‘ ithipani '. The prattfthiponS- proves that “ man is 
tiansitoiy because he is an object of sense m precisely the same form. 

'lhat is to say ‘ yathi ' was never an element m the Third Member. 
But It was always implied m the fourth 
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It has been said^ that for Vatsyayana inference 
was still really argument from analogy. — ^It is true that 
Yatsygyana’s logic is more primitive than Pratostap^da’s. 
He never attempts to lay down ‘ Canons of Syllogism ' as 
a criterion by which a genuine reason is to be distinguish- 
ed from a mere appearance of a reason : this was left for 
Pra^astapiLda or for some predecessor of Pra^astapiida,* 
and it marks a very important development* in logical 
theory. But at the same time Yatsyiyana is emphatic in 
drawing the distinction between argument from mere 
similarity or difference, and argument from that sort of 
similarity or difference which alone, as proving the Pro- 
perty to be proved, can be called a ‘ reason ’ (hetu). 
The function of the Reason as Member of the Syllogism 
is (he says) to state a relation of probans and probandum 
isadhyasddhanabMva) as subsisting between the Property 
to be proved (P) and a character (M) which the Subject (S) 
shares with the positive examples or in respect of which 
it differs from the negative example : while the function 
•of the Exemplification (ndaharana or Third Member) is to 
show forth the probans-prohandum relation as subsisting 
between the two qualities (M and P) in one instance*. 
The difference between sophistry and reasoning is just 
this, that the sophist opposes true reasonings % argu- 
ments based on arbitrarily chosen likenesses and differ- 


’Keith ILA p 27 

'i e. the formulator of tko tratrUpya, whoever be may have been. 
It seems to me that the conoepticn of the trotrCpya is as important as the 
tiotion of ‘ nniversal connection ' {avtnihhiva), — the ‘ ducover; ’ of which 
IS sometimes represented as being the great achievement of DiAn&ga or of 
Pratesfaptda The trairOpya constitutes the Canons of Syllogism for Indian 
Logic. It wonld arise quite naturally out of the Vaiieftka doctrine of 
tallaoiea, which preceded it in the evolution of logical theory The ‘ aunt ’ 
-and ‘ aniukSnttka ' fallacies contam at any rate two of the Canons, by 
implication. 

•I am not sure that li was a development in the right direction, 
howenrex. 

*NBh p iS 1. i on N8 I t 89 ndiharapena famSmisya viparHanya 
tS tSdhyatya dkanwya lidhakabkSvanieanam katvarthak dharmayoh 
4idhiia$lldha7UihhStapradardanam e&atroddHarapdrthoft 
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ences without having established in his example the 
existence of such a relation of probans-probandum between 
the two properties (M and P)‘ ; whereas a genuine 
reason is a property probative of what has to be proved 
(sadhanahhutadharma) and not a mere similanty or 
a mere difference (sadharmyamatra, vaidharmyamdtra). 
Indeed the leading motive of Vatsyayana’s logic might be 
said to be the assertion of the distinction between the true 
reason, as probative, and the sophistical reason (jdti) 
based on mere fortuitous similarity and difference* 

SECTION 4- TBAIBUPTA AS THE CANON OF SYLLOGISM 

Praiastapdda's Bhdsya, page 200 

Inferential knowledge is called laihgikam }ridnam, 
winch, as the name implies, is the knowledge which arises 
from experience of a ‘ mark ’ (Unga) which serves as the 
middle term or reason to establish the conclusion. The 
mark which brings about an inference (lingam anumd- 
pakam) is characterised in the following verses cited by 
Pra^astapJda • — 

yad anumeyena samhaddham prasiddham ca tadanvite 
tadabhave ca ndsiy eva, tal Ungam anumdpakam 
viparitam ata yat sydd ekena dvitayena vd 
viruddhasiddhasamdigham alingam Kdiyapo'bravlt. 

‘loc cit I 7 avyavastkSpya khalu dharmayo^ /(SdhyaaddhanabhSvam 
udaharane jitividi pratyavattdhate vyatatthite tu khalu iharmayoh tSdhya- 
tidhandbhive df«(£nte gfhyamine sOdhanabhOtasya ihirmasya hetutveno- 
pSdSnam, na tidharmyamatratya tta vaidharmayomatTatya ed 

‘The explanation of what nucht seem to be the dieproportionate place 
aaaigned in the tOtrot to the ducoBsion of aophutkal aignments O^f*- 
NS V i. — forty-three ilUrat) is that the NySya ib the aBs^on of lo^c 
agamat aophietical dialectic of the type which farniabed the armoury of 
HinyavSdtns like NSgirjuna. Eeitb’a remark (ILA p 34) that “NSgii^nna's 
dialectic at aopbiatic was too much m harmony with the taste of Qantama 
not to attract his attention” is, I think, misleading. Gantama deivotes so 
much space to the sophist, not because he was m sympathy with sophistry, 
but because he hated it,— and because it was at the time an urgent need 
to defeat the sophist How effeotive the NatySyxka't attack was, is perhaos 
evidenced by the fact that the MnyavSda gave place to the tijhSnavBda, 
and that Buddhist logic adc^ted NatySyxka pnnoiples. 
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“ What is conjoined with the probandum, and has 
been found in what possesses the probandum, and is 
always absent in its absence, is the mark which brings 
about inference. What differs from this in one or in 
a pair of these respects is no ‘ mark ’ , being either contra- 
dictory, unreal, or doubtful. Thus said the son of Ka^- 
yapa ’ ’ 

The 'son of KafSyapa’ is presumably intended to be 
Kanada, the author of the VaiiepTia Sutra ■ but there is 
no authority in the Sfitra for attributing to him the doc- 
trine of the Trairvpya, or three characters of the valid 
middle term, which is expounded and attributed to him 
in these verses Nor is there any indication of the source 
from which Pra^astapada cites the verses 

A similar doctrine is expounded by Dihnaga in the 
line from his Pramdnasamuccaya cited by Uddyota- 
kara and by Vacaspati Mi^ra^ 

anumeye ‘tha tattulye sadbhavo ndstita' sati. 
“existence in the probandum, and in what is like the pro- 
bandum, absence in what is not (like the probandum)” 
In the schools language of a later age* this becomes ■ 
anumeye sattvam eva : sapaksa eva sattvam • asapakse 
cdsattvam eva . — “ The three characters of the mark 
(trairupyarh lihgasya) are existence only (never non- 
existence) in the Subject or thing denoted by the minor 
term; existence in things which resemble the Subject 
only (never in things which do not resemble the Subject, 
i.e. in ‘vipak^as’), and only non-existence (never exis- 
tence) in things which do not resemble the subject. ’ ’ The 
resemblance to the subject which is intended is of course 
resemblance to the Subject of the inference in respect 


'NV V 68 1 2 NVT p 127 Vidy#bhn»Wja HIL p. 288. 

*ffySyabindu p 104 1. 3. ttapakfa here teke» the place U the oeual 
vipaita. anumeya that of the uinal tana pulcfo. 


13 
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of that which constitutes it the subject of inference — i.e. 
resemblance in respect of possessing the anumeyadharma, 
the major term, P. The meaning of the three conditions 
then is, according to the commentators • — 

1. The mark or middle term must be present and 

never absent in the Subject of the inferenct, 
i.e the minor term.- — S mustt be M. 

2. The middle term must be found only in things 

known to have the property P. — 

Only XP's are M (not necessarily all XP’s). 

3. The middle term must be only absent (never 

present) m things in which the property P is 
known to be absent — 

All Xnon-P's must he non-M. i.e. No Xnon-P’s 
may be M. 

The difficulties which arise in connection with the 
formulation of the three canons by the help of the res- 
trictive particle eva, ‘ only ’, were insisted on by Uddyo- 
takara‘. For the present it is sufficient to point out 
that the trairupya, even as thus interpreted, makes the 
syllogism essentially an affair of examples, — sapaksas 
or concrete cases of P, and vipaksas or concrete cases of 
the absence of P ; and that there is nowhere to be found 
in it a statement of universal connection between M and P 
as abstract characters. The ‘ canons’ amount to this, 
that if you can point to cases in which M is P (sapak§a), 
and your opponent cannot point to any case of non-P 
(vipak^a) in which M is found (all adduced cases of non- 
P being non-M), then your middle term is valid. On 
such a view of inference it is necessary that there should 
be concrete examples. And this tradition of the necessity 
of actual concrete cases continued even after the trairupya 

‘It IB clear from Uddyotakara’a cnticiam that DiAntga read 'ava- 
dhiSTOfOt' into hu formula, probably m 'nrtue of the doetnne that worde 
have Bigmficanoe through 'apoha', i.e. ezoluaion of all eke If you Bay A 
u B, your real meaning may be that A u not-not-B,— or, if yon prefer, that 
A u not-not B,— or again that not-not A la B, or even that not-not A 
u not-nut not-not B. 
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"had in fact changed its meaning : so that the second and 
idiird canons still retained the implication that there 
must be sapak^as and vipak^as, and the habit of quoting 
‘ examples ’ in the ‘ major premise ’ (accordingly called 
always by a name which implies exemplification, — ndd- 
harana or nidar&ana) became ingrained in the Indian 
logician. 

The trairupya however began to lose its simple 
character as a statement of the niles of argument from 
example as soon as the restrictive particle eva began to 
appear in the interpretation or formulation of the second 
and third canons : as for example it does in the third 
canon in the lines cited by Pra^astapada. You are no 
longer content to adduce non-P’s which are non-M in 
support of your M’s which are P. You take the very 
significant step of asserting that non-P’s are only to be 
found in the absence of M. The intention of the ‘only’ 
may have been quite innocent in the first instance. “My 
opponent does not adduce a case of non-P which is M. 
But he would if he could. Ergo he cannot.” From 
which it is a natural, though not a necessary, step to 
“Non-P’s cannot be M”. But that is the same as saying 
that only P’s can be M. And so tbe ‘only’ must find its 
way into the second canon also, as soon as it has 
appeared in the third. The trairupya has now 
assumed the form in which the 'Nyaydbindu formulates 
it : open to the obvious criticism that the insertion of the 
‘ only ’ into both clauses makes both clauses say exactly 
the same thing, viz., that M cannot be non-P. 

Moreover, examples as such do not show that M 
cannot be non-P (avindhMvaniyama) — all that the 
examples show is that M as o matter of fact has been 
found (df^fa) to be P, and that non-P has as a matter of 
fact been found to be non-M. — ^Examples cannot prove an 
‘only’ in any other sense than in the sense of invariable 
experience (bhUyodariana), which will always be exposed 
to the danger of a contradictory experience. 
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How a reall}' universal connection could be arrived 
at was a difficult question, in connection with which is 
sometimes cited^ this couplet from a Buddhist writer 
’‘karyakdrambhdvdd vd svabhdvdd va niydmakdt avi- 
ndbhdvaniyamo, ‘ d-ar&andn na, na dar&andt. “ A rule of 
inseparable connection arises from a necessitating 
causal relation or identity of nature; not from negative 
experience, nor yet from positive experience”. You may 
doubt the inseparability of a connection asserted merely 
on the basis of frequent experience (hhtiyodariana) • but 
you cannot doubt a connection which rests in the causal 
relation (tadutpatU) or identity (tdddtmya) : for the 
denial of these relations is self-contradictory : and, 
according to the maxim later formulated by Ildnyana,'' 
rydghdtdvadhir d^anha — self-contradiction sets bounds to 
doubt. 

But, Avhatever solution may be offered of the problem 
of the justification of an assertion of inseparable connec- 
tion — the assertion that M ‘is not without’ P (avindbhuta, 
avindbhdra) — , the necessity of an explicit assertion of 
such inseparable coimection in the trairupya must have 
become plain, as soon as Vatsyayana’s innocent formula- 
tion of the ndkharana* was exchangexi for the sophisticated 
‘ vidhi ’ or statement of principle* which had the 


‘eg Sarvadariatuuamgrttha, chapter on the Bauddha Byetcm, fint 
pftge ■ NyUyakandatt p 907 1. 8 TitktUardkfi p 82 

‘VidyibhSMna EIL p. 376 (footnote 6) identifieB thia conplet ad 
from Dharmaklrti'B Pfam&na-viTtika-kllnkll, 

‘XiMurndfljoli in. 7. quoted in SaTvadaTfaruuaihgraha, loc nt 

(on NS T. 1 . 39) p. 44 II. 6 and 8. utpattidharmakaih atha- 
lySdi dravyam anityam tty udiharofiam vatdharmyokte ’pt [m the negative 
'orm of the arnmentj . . . anutpatUdharmakem StmSdt dravyath 
mtyath dfftam. 'Tots and other substances which have the character pf 
being produced are non-eternal . . The soul and other substances which 
have not the character of being produced are seen to be eternal" 

‘yatra dhSmaa tatrSytur, aynyabMve dhQmo ‘pt na bhavatt. PBh 
p 205 1 10 

“Where there is smoke tliere is fire — in the absence of fire smoke 
also IS absent" .M is P, and non-P is non-M. 

pot prayatninantariyakam tad anttyath dfftam, yatktl gkaUdy • • 
nttyam apraydtnSnantariytecam dptfath, yathdkUam. "All that is the renfit 
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effect of turning the udaharatui or nidar^ana into what 
we should call a ‘ major premise 

In what has been said so far the later interpretation 
of the first clause of the trairupya has been followed, 
according to which the first clause lays down the require- 
pient of pdk^adhannata, i.e. states that S must be M 
(and not that M must be P, which would be the form 
taken by an assertion of avindhhdva). But reasons a 
prion have been given which would supply a motive for 
interpreting the first clause in the sense of a statement 
.that M must be P. And, in view of the constant ambi- 
gfuity in the use by the early schools of the term translated 
prohandum — sadhya or anumeya ^ — there is nottiing to 
prevent our assigning either sense to the word anumeya in 
Dinnaga’s and Pra^nstapada’s statement of the first 
olause. Keith maintains'' that Dimiaga meant by his 
first clause that S must be M, while Pra^astapada meant 
by it that M must be P. His first argument for this in- 
terpretation of Dnjnaga’s meaning, — namely, that the 
Nydyabtndu interprets it so — , may be set aside. Later 
commentators always interpret older w'ntcrs in the light 
of the noLions prevalent in their own time and the same 
Argument would also prove that Pra^astapada’s first clause 
means that S must be P; because in his case also the 
later commentator, i^rldhara, says plainly that he meant 
this®. But we can safely ignore here the interjire- 
tations which Dharmaklrti and !?rldhara give of Diiinaga 

of volition 18 found to be non-eteinal, like a jar tin- eternal is 

found not to bo the result of volition, like ether.” 

'We may take sidhya or anumeya as an ambiguous abbreviation for 
.either sidhyadharma (anumeyadharma) or iddhyadharmtn (.aniimeyadharmtn) , 
ui which case the ambiguity of the terms is an accident of language Or 
we may suppose that the ambiguity was an ambiguity of thought natural 
to the earliest formulation of luforentc, and that this ambiguity was sub- 
sequently realised — and that then the distmction betneen the uddhyadharma 
and the eddhyadharmtn was dradm The latter supposition seems to be the 
true one 

‘Indian Logic and Atomiem, pp 137-8. 

‘NK p 200 I. 28 “anumeyah praUpipSdayitttadharmaiiiiuito dliarmi". 
Again p. 201 I. 28 “anumeyenirthena sUdhyadhamirifd”. 
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and Pra^astapada reapectively. — ^Another argument whicU 
Keith uses is however a real difficulty for those who, like 
Sridhara, mterpret Pradastapada’s anumeyena to mean 
anumeyadharmtnA. The argument is that in the second 
clause tadanvite must mean anumeyadharmanvite : and 
if tad means anumeyadharma here, then anumeya in the- 
first clause (which is denoted by tad here) must also mean 
anumeyadharma^ The same reasoning could be used 
(though Keith does not make this application of the' 
argument) to prove that Dinnaga must have meant by 
anumeya the minor term, anumeyadharmin; because 
tattulya clearly means ‘like the subject, or minor term’ . — 

'The opposite of this argument w used by VitsySyana on NS I. i. 86, 
where he points out the two senses which s&dhya may have "aadhyaih at 
dmttdhaih, dharmttmto eS dharma}^ iabdaayinttyatvam, dluttmattfuto vi 
dharmi amtyaft iabda tt«”. The tutfa is tadhyat&dharmyU taddhttma- 
bhdti dffiinta udSItaratfam, VitsySyana argues that tddhyo here must mean 
tSdhyadharmin, because tad denotes tSdhyo, and tad must mean sSdhya- 
dhamun m the phrase taddhamabhSvt. 

Keith’s argument is, 1 think, not conclusive, because it depends on 
the presumption tuat a term cannot be used m two senses at once. It 
Is possible that the sense of anumeya was left, deliberately or not, mdeter- 
minate m the first clause In that case the tod m the seco^ clauae- 
wonld have its sense fixed m one or other direction by the phrase in which 
it occurs. If yon use the phrase tattulya — as DifinSga did — ^then tad is 
fixed m the sense of addhyadharmm the phrase meaning ‘homogeneous with 
the minor term [though VidyabhQsana and Keith translate it, ‘homogeneoua 
with the major term']. If however you prefer to use the plnase tadanvite 
m the second clause, as Pratsstapada did, then your tod is determmed 
as pointing to the tidhyadharma element m the fluid term aidhya of the 
first clause, and must be rendered ‘endowed with the major term' But 
this does not prove that Dihnaga's anumeya m the first clause meant 
minor term, and that FradastapSda's anumeya m the first clause meant 
on the contrary major term They may both have left the meanmg of 
anumeya fluid in the first clause and the choice of the dilierent phrases 
m the second clause may at most mdicate that one element m the fluid 
meaning tended to predominate m Diflnfiga'S mmd, while the other element 
tended to predommate m PrstostapBda's mind But I do not think it 
indicates even this much. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the first clause of 
DihnSga's trairipya is always criticised by Uddyotakara as referring tO' 
pakyadharmata This of course proves nothing as regards the actual 
meanmg of Cifiniga Uddyotakara would naturally criticise Difiniga in 
the light of the meanmg which bis later Buddhist followers read mto theiT 
master’s words. What however is of some interest u the fact that Sridhara 
answers the objection which Uddyotakara brings against Diflniga in this 
connection, as if it were a criticism of FratastapSda a.so See NK p. tjOCk 
1 24 ff. (lines 24-26 seems a quotation of Vartiho n. 68 1. 61. 
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But as a matter of fact Pra^astapada himself in another 
passage^ uses the term tatsam&najdtiya, — which is of 
course synonymous with Dihnaga’s tattulya. And in the 
light of this passage the argument from tadanvite seems to 
lose the weight which otherwise one would be inclined to 
allow it. So far as these arguments go then, there is 
no reason to suppose that Dihnaga meant by his anumeye 
sadbhavah something different from the meaning which 
Pra^astapada attached to the phrase anumeyena samba- 
ddham : nor is there, in these arguments, any proof of 
what meaning the two authors did attach to these phrases. 

Turning to Pra^astapada’s explanation® of the 
phrase anumeyena samhaddham, and to various other 
passages* in his Bhdsya which coimect with this topic, 
we find that while his explanation supports the interpre- 
tation of anumeyena samhaddham as a statement that S 
IS M ipaksadharmata*), the other passages make it 
sufiSciently clear that his logic embodies a doctrine of 
universal connection between abstract ‘ terms, ’ M and P 
(anumeyasdmdnya, lihgasSmdnya) , tor which the trairu- 
pya seems to find no place when its first clause is inter- 
pi^eted as a statement that S must be M. The explanatory 
passage runs ; yad anumeyendrthena deiaviiese kdlavi- 
Sese vd sahacaritam, anumeyadharmdnvite cdnyatra sar- 
vasmtn ekadeSe vd prasiddham, anumeyavipante ca sar- 
vasmin pramdmto ’sad eva, tad aprasiddhahhasydnumd- 
pakarii Hhgam hhavatlti. “That which at any particular 

'PBH p. 237 1 16—18. 

•PBh p. 201. 11. 18—20, cited end tnmslsted by Keith p 189. 

‘PBh p 206 li 10— U, p 287 1 18 Ct , p 246 11. 16-16; p. 247 
(ananugatamdartfanabhlea 11 4 and 6, and avyavTttanidaTianin/hSsa U 7 and 
8) ; p 249 II 7—11 

do not see bow it can be said that “the wordine confirms the 
new that the first condition refers to the relation of middle term and 
major, not of middle term and siibject ■ tbe thmg to be inferred is the fire 
on the monntam, not the subject which is not a thmg to be inferred, bnt a 
thing whose attribute is to be inferred from the mark”. This mterpretation 
of anumeyenUrthma seems to me to beg the question. I cannot see that 
the addition of artha to anumsva makes any dilference If PrafestapSda had 
wished to be clear he could have said dharmeya instead of ortbsna. 
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place or at any particular time is concomitant with 
the probandum-thing ; which elsewhere also is known to 
exist in things possessii^ the quality which is to be 
proved, whether existing in nil such things (i.e. sapak- 

XP’s) or only in some of them; and which is known 
from some valid instrument of knowledge to be only 
absent (and' never present) in everything that is different 
from the prohandum : — ^this is the mark which enables 
us to infer something not (otherwise) known. 

Taking the language of this passage at its obvious 
value, we should surely not hesitate to interpret Pra^as- 
tapada as meaning that anumeyena samhaddham is an 
assertion that S must be M. The word anyatra is glossed 
‘ sapakse ' by Sridhara and seems clearly to imply that 
the first clause has had a reference to something' other 
than the sapaksa’s — and this something other than the 
sapak^a can only be the pak^a. Moreover the phrases 
deiavUe^e kSlavUese vS, seem to be altogether inappro- 
priate to the statement ot a universal concomitance, but 
appropriate to a statement that this or that particular 
S IS M. 

I believe that the trairupya was a legacy inherited by 
Pra^astapada and Dihnaga from an earlier phase of 


‘The only addition made in this account la that the middle need not 
be present in all tapaktat— it is sufficient if some XP’s are found to be 
M (m the terminology of our syllogism, although all M must be P, it is not 
necessary that all P should be M) Thus the list of Nme Types of Syllogism 
given in the NySyaprateia, and in the PraminaMamucoaya of DiAniga, 
contains two valid types, according as all XP's are M, or some XP’s are M 
Pradastapada mentions this agam, and gives as examples the two valid 

Wmd 18 substance 

Because it possesses movement, and 

Wmd IS substance 

Because it possesses qualities 

The latter middle is present m off ‘things homogeneous with the 
probsndum', i.e. all substances possess qualities. The former middle on the 
contrary is present in seme substances only, e g. dii, hsla, and itma are 
reckoned as substances, but they are not capable of movement 
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logical reflection ; and that it could not from its very 
rtature adequately express the universal connection in 
which they both found the principle of inference^. 
It is possibly a mistake to suppose that they tried to 
read a statement of universal connection into the first 
member of the trairupya. Is it not more likely that, 
since they made the nidarlana the vehicle of the state- 
ment of the universal connection, they would attempt to 
find the statement of the necessity of a universal connec- 
tion in the second and third clauses of the trairupya, 
which are obviously concerned with the mdarmna? 

SECTION 6 CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIOUS MIPDLE 
TEBMB 

Twofold classification of the Vaiie§ika Sutra 

PBh. p. 204. Pra^astapada devotes a brief para- 
and pp. 238-9. graph to the interpretation of 
Vat^6§ika Sutra III. i 15. — The 
paragraph serves as an explanation of the second of the 
two couplets which he cites on p. 200 (see above, p. 180). 

yat tu yathoktdt tnrupalihgdd ekena dharmem dvdbhydm 
vd viparitam, tad anumcyasyddhigame lingam na bhava- 
tity e*,ad evdha sutrakdrah aprasiddho ’napadeSo ’san 
tlAMDIODHA^ Ccti. 

“ But a middle term which differs from the mark 
with the three characters as just explained, in one 
character or in two, is not a mark which proves the pro- 
bandum : this is what the author of the sfitra means 
when he says ‘the false reason is the unproved, the 
unreal, and the doubtful’ 


'Srtdbara gays "avuUbhiUatn ttt jMnam yasya nlsft, fam prati 
dharmt^t dharmaiyintayatyaUrekavato 'p» Imgatvarh na vnlyate". NK 
|i. 205 1. 7. 
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It seems clear^ that Pra^astapada misinterpreta 
the sutra : for the next two sUtras give instances of tioa 
classes of fallacious reason, namely, of the 'asat ' — 
yasmdd vi§d,yA tasmdd aivah, ‘ it is a horse because it 
has horns’®, — and of the ‘§amdigdha' — yasmud vi§dni 
t-asmad gauh, ‘ it is a cow b^ause it has horns : ’ and if 
the sutra had intended three classes of fallacious reason it 


‘Jacobi, Induche Logte p. 481 Keith ILA p 189, and 183. Faddegon, 
VaUeftka Syitem, p. 802. Fi^deron notes that ‘‘Candiak&nta TarkftlaihkSra 
sphts up in 1 IS into two a^onsms ■ apnunidho ‘napade/ah and atan 
ittthdtgdhai cSnapadedati " The addition of the last word (anapade/ah) is 
a Tanant later than Pi^stapOda’s time, since he dues not read it It was 
perhaps added because the tradition of splitting up the ‘iCtra’ into two 
t&trof remained ■ and, when thus split up, Pratastapfida's interpretation is 
no longer plausible 

‘But FraSastap&da p 288 1 20 gives this as an example of vtruddha. 
And this is a natural way to understand the example The 'osot' of the 
lUtra may m facts the vtruddha. 

I do not think that the Botrak&ra recognises the 'anddha' class of 
fallacy at all His ‘aaat’ means an argument in which the conclnson 
(not the middle term) ‘is not' just as hie aamdtgdha means an argument 
111 which the conclusion (not the middle) is doubtful The example given 
of ‘ataf IS clearly an example in which the probandum defimtely is not , 
for what has horns is not a horse That is to say it is a case of the eiruddfia 
or ‘contradictory’ reason 

Sinulsrly the NySyaiutra does not recognise the 'astddha' fallacy : 
nor does VStsy&yana It begins to figure m FratastapAda The 
evidence then is that 'astddha' is a relatively late concept This seems to 
larry with it the implication that pakyadharmati was not emphasued 
in the earlier logic • which again means that the first clause of the trairtkpya 
can hardly have meant for its earliest formulators precisely what later 
lommentators understood it to mean, v.z , the requirement of ‘pakyad- 
harmatd’ that M must reside in 8 — ^Bnt if the first clause did not mean 
(his, what did it mean? I have argued above that it probably did not mean 
(he requirement that ‘all M must be F'. And there seems to be no other 
alternative. 

Vet perhaps there is sn alternative. If we remember how vague 
VStsygyana is about the function of the hstu or second member of the 
syllogism, we may well expect a smular 'vagueness m the meaning of the 
itnumeya' sU or anumeyena tambaddham of the first clause m the tratritpya. 
The formulstor of the tratrUpya had not made up his mmd about the 
meaning of anumeya. It was not exactly B, and it was not exactly P. 
It did not as 8 exclude the examples, XP's ■ nor was it sufficiently abstract, 
as P, to mciiide them. It might have developed the latter senee, had not 
the nidariana usurped the function of stating the universal concomitance. 
Precluded from developing this sense, it developed the other sense — 
'anumeya' became 8 and tlm first clause of the trairipya became a require- 
ment of oaktadharmata. I think we see the begmmtige of this in Prados* 
ta^tda but I think the conception was still fluid, i e. that anumeya waa 
neither quite definitely 8 nor quite definitely P for him. 
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would presumably have exemplified the third also. More- 
over Pra^astapada’s explanation of aprasiddka as applying 
also to the fourth class, asadhdrana or anadhyavasita , — 
which he adds, — is altogether improbable. It seems- 
almost certain therefore that the sUtra must be read ur 
two parts — aprasiddho ‘ napadeiah. Asan sarhdigdhas 
ca, ' ‘The doctrine of KanSda as now restored to the text 
of the Sutra is perfectly plain : it states a definition of a 
fallacious reason {anapade&a). . . as that which is un- 
proved (aprasiddho). Of the fallacious reasons two* 
species are mentioned, the unreal (asat) and the doubtful 
(samdigdha), which correspond accurately enough to the 
later asiddha and satyahhicdra}” . 

The phrase ekena dharmena dvabhyam m became a 
source of doubt to the commentators at a later period, 
after Uddyotakara (or some earlier writer) had drawn 
attention to the existence of apparently valid middle terms 
which satisfy only two conditions of the trairUpya, — the 
kevalanvayin and kemlavyatirekin of the later schools. 
There is no evidence that either Pra^astapada or Dinnaga 
had raised the problem mvolved in this distinction. But 
Sridhara, commenting on Pra^astapada from the stand- 
point of the later schools, raises the question®. He 
says that some hold that the kevalanvayin and the keval- 
avyatirekin (although apparently excluded by the trairU- 
pya) must be supposed to be included among valid reasons 
in virtue of their establishment in the sister-ioatra (i.e. 
the NydyaY : while others say that the definition em- 
Ixidied in the trairUpya is to be taken ’vyastasamasta' , i.e. 
it is intended to apply as a whole (samasta) to the ordinary 

‘Keith, ILA, p 188 The amended retdmn of the «fitra u given 
m his footnote Sut hia identification of atat with asuidha can be questioned. 
See preceding note. 

•NK p. 208 1 16— p. 204 1. 32. 

•VK p 204 1. 17 atraike lamSnatantTaprastddhyll kevaUnvaymalt 
kevaXavyatireknyii ca pangra}ia Oi oadanti. apart tu tamattavyattarh 
laktanarh vadantt, etc The appeal to the sister-doafra (the Nylya, m thia 
case) has an early precedent m tfSh. p. 16 U 9. 
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■amayavyaUrekin, which must satisfy all three conditions 
of the tratrupya r but it is only intended to apply by parts 
(vyasta) to the kevalanvaytn and kevalavyattrekin ; the 
former being valid if it satisfies the conditions of presence 
in the paksa and presence in the sapaksa (no vipak§a 
being available); the latter being valid if it satisfies the 
conditions of presence in the paksa and absence in the 
vipak?a (no sapaksa being available). 

Fivefold classification in the Nydya 
The Nydya Sutra (I. ii. 4 — ^9) enumerates and define, s 
five fallacious reasons : but they do not correspond, except 
in the case of the first one defined, with the fivefold divi- 
sion which became classical in the school later, and which 
was partly derived from Bauddha-V ai&esika logic. The 
meaning of the sutra defining the last kind, kaldtita, had 
already been lost in Vdtsyayana’s time', as is clear from 
the fact that he reports two different opinions about it. 
The identification of it with the bddhita-hetvabhasa of 
the later school is a guess. It may be a correct guess : but 
Vatsyayana himself does not even hint at any such iden- 
tification. 

(1) Sutra 5. AnaIKaKTIKAH SAVyARHIC.^RAH 
This 18 the samdigdha or aniScita of VaUe^ika-Baud- 
idha logic, — the inconclusive or doubtful reason. It re- 
tained the same name and nature throughout the history 
,of the schools. Vatsyayana gives the example : ‘Sound 

‘This implies s cousidenble lapse of time between the date of 
VStsyi^ans and the first systematisation of the Nyiya, in his comment 
on 1 u 9 he cites a conplet . — 

yatya yenirthasambaHdho dOrasthiuyipt tasya lo 
arthato hy asamarthinam Snantaryam akaranam 
The meaning seems to be that when one word is connected by the sense with 
otnother, the connection holds good eyen if the word is far off (in the order 
of the sentence), and that juxtaposition does not give meanmg to words 

If this citation could be identified it might provide valuable evidence 
■td V&tsy&yana's date. It has not yet been identified. 
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is eternal because intangible*. The alleged reason, lie 
remarks, is not confined to the one alternative (ekatra 
avyavasthitih)-, or, it is too wide (saha vyahhicarena 
vartate) : for atoms (which are eternal) are tangible, so 
that there cannot be a probans-probandum relation in the 
Bujiposed probative negative instance ‘the jar which is 
tangible is transitory’; while consciousness (which is in- 
tangible) is not eternal, so that the supposed probative 
positive instance ‘the soul is intangible and eternal’ is 
equally defective. Western logic would say • it is ini- 
po.ssiblc to assert that All intangible things are eteinal,, 
and to (^ra^v the desired conclusion in BARBAKA — 

(All) intangible things arc eternal 
Sound is intangible 
Therefore sound is eternal — 
for the middle would in fact be undistributed; since some 
intangibles (consciousness) are in fact not eternal. It 
is however useless to attempt to equate the Indian savya- 
hhiedra with the western ‘ undistributed middle ’ . The 
Indian is concerned with the question whether the ex- 
amples show the alleged connection of characters : that 
is to say, with the question of the material truth of the 
major premise The quantitative formalism of the west- 
ern syllogistic IS therefore quite alien to Indian logic : and 
the attempt to identify the two schemes of fallacy can 
only lead to confuBion\ 


'The wrstem formsliBt would feel thut the negetive inBUnee iii :jiiite 
irrelevant and conaoquentl; would aaj that the objection brought againut 
the present argument, on the ground t^t atoms although eternal are 
tangible, is altogether out of place for the fact that some tangible thmga 
ore eternal is perfectly consistent with the supposed major premise 'AH 
intangible things are eternal’, so far as 'formal consistency' is concerned 
There u really no pomt in eumining non-M's, cases where the middle is 
not found, from a merely formal pomt view ■ for even if you could prove 
that all non-M u F it would not contradict the major All H is P. The 
relevant formal coonter-instance will be a case of non-P which is 1C. There- 
fore it IS relevant to e^amme non-P's (ttpakfa) • and if vou find t^t 
no nm-P is M (all non-F is mm-lC) you will have confirmed your positive ma- 
jor All M IS P, by estabhshmg its obverse. This is the line which Yaul^ffka- 
Baiiddha lOgic took . and in doing so it approached a formal atandp-unt 
But the earlier Natyimka vliool was enneerned 'to examme cases 6f 1C 
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VatsySyana sums up the objection to the argument 
under consideration by saying that both kinds of example, 
positive and negative, are forthcoming, and that in both of 
them there is inconclusiveness^; and therefore the 
probans-prohandum relation does not subsist here (dvivi- 
dhe ’ pi df^idute vyahhicdrSt sSdhyasSdhandbhavo ndsti). 

(2) Sutra 6. Siddhaotam abhyupbtya tadvieodhi 

VIRUDDHAH 

‘ ‘ The contradicted reason is that which after accept- 
ing a tenet contradicts it.’* 

This does not correspond vpith the normal type of the 
viruddha as expounded in later logic, which follows 7ct- 
4esika teaching here, giving the name to a middle term 
which proves the contradictory of what it purports to 
prove : as, this creature is a horse because it has horns. 
"Nor does the sutra apparently intend a fallacy like the 
ispivighdtakrt variety of the viruddha’^, in which the 
middle contradicts some implication of the position which 
it is used to prove. 

Vatsyayana says : — “ For example, ‘This particular 
form of reality (vikdra) ceases to be manifested, because 
it is inconsistent with permanence’ • 'A particular form of 
reality exists even after it has ceased to be manifested, 
because it is inconsistent with being destroyed’. The 
middle term states that a permanent particular form of ex- 
istence is not possible; and this is contradicted by the 


{tidharmya) and cases of non-M {vmdharmya) ; not cases of P {sapakfa) 
and cases of non-P (etpalcfa) And if they fonnd that M did not extent 
to non-P {$3dharmyaih no vyabbtcaratt) and that non-M did not extend 
to P {tatdiutrmyoih na vyabhiearati) they were satisfied that M was pro 
Uatiye {lidkanabh&ta-rlhaTma) with reference to P They were not forma 
lists, but aimed at establishing a real connection of M and P. And for this 
purpose it M relevant to find that non-M is non-P and it u an objection 
to the theonr that M is connected with P if we find a case of non-M which 
is P, he. m the present aigoment, if we find that atoms which are 
^ngible (non-M) an nevertheless eternal (P) 

’See the precedmg footnote. 

'Sea p. 908 ff and footnote to page 904, infra. 
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defendant’s own tenet ‘a particular form of reality exists 
even after it has ceased to be manifested’.” 

The difference between the sutra's meaning and the 
i§i!amghatdkrt is that the former does not represent the 
•tenet which is contradicted by the middle term as being 
an implication of the position which the middle term pur- 
ports to establish. The nature of the fallacy, as explained 
by Vatsyayana, is that the defendant proves of one sub- 
ject in a pair of syllogisms two qualities which cannot co- 
exist because they are mutually contradictory, — namely, 
cessation of manifestation, and continued existence {asttt- 
vam cntmalabhdt pracyutn iti ca viruddhav etau dharmau 
na saha samhhavatah) The two middle terms are of 
course also mutually contradictory. — Either argument, in 
itself, 18 not objected to. The fallacy lies, not in either 
argument taken separately, but m the combination of 
them. As thus expounded the fallacy comes very near 
to the antinomy (viruddhavyahhicaTin) of Dihnaga : but 
(assuming that one or other of the middle terms is false) 
we may follow Pra^astapada in classing it with the vir- 
uddha variety of Fallacious Proposition : in which case it 
is really the hddhiiahetvShhdsa of the later schools^. 

(3) Sutra 7. Yasmat prakabanacinta sa nirnayar- 

THAM APADI8TAH PRAKARANA8AMAH 

‘ ‘ When the quality from which the question arises is 
adduced as proving (one of the alternatives), the reason is 
called prakaranasama, petitio principii, ‘identical with 
the question’.” 

Vatsyayana’s example is : ‘Sound is transitory, be- 
cause we do not find in it the characters of a permanent 
thing, and things like jars in which the characters of per- 
manent things are not found are transitory : Sound is 
permanent, bwause we do not find in it the characters of 
transitory things, and things like ether in which the qua- 
lities of transitory things are not found are permanent’. 


•See infra p. 212 with footnote 
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The argument to prove either alternative ‘liegs the ques- 
tion’*. But comparing the language of Vatsyayanii 
with that used by Praslastapada m speaking of his asddh- 
dram or amdhyavasita, the reason which leads to no con- 
clusion (adhyavasayam na karoti), there is no doubt that 
Praiiastapada conceived himself to be merely interpreting 
the Nydya-sdtra's prakaramsama fallacy in his own 
anadhyavasita He is almost certainly writing with 
reference to Vatsyayana. Both of them make the same 
distinction between the samjahktedra (samdigdha), which 
Vatsyayana here explicitly calls sam&ayasama, on the one 
hand, and the prakararmsama or anadhyavasita, on the 
other hand The distmetion is that in the former fallacy 
a common quality which gives rise to a doubt is taken as 
a conclusive reason * as Vatsyayana says, yatra samdno 
dharmah sanxiayakdrananfi. hetutvenopddiyate sa sarhSa- 
yasamah savyahhiedra eva * whereas in the latter fallacy 
there is a vimar^a or suspense of judgment due to complete 
absence of evidence (as opposed to samhya, a pair of 
doubtful judgments suggested by evidence, but by evidence 
which is inconclusive in either direction). We are, in 
the case of vimarM, looking for decisive evidence hut we 
do not find it (vimar^asya vUesdpeksitd ubhayapaksavi- 
^esdnupalabdhi^ ca) : and this state of affairs ‘starts a 
question’ (prakaranam pravartayati) , but supplies no evi- 
dence whatever — not even douhtfiil evidence — towards a 
conclusion. 

It seems clear then that the affiliation of this fallacy 
is with the anadhyavasita of Prafiastapada, that is to say, 
with the asddhdrana, of the later schools : while the sav- 
yabhiedra of the Nydya-siitra affiliates with the sddhdrana 
variety of savyabhirdra in the later classification. 


’For the w)iich bears the same name see p 617 below. The 
fnkaravitumf-jdU pretends to show that any argument whatever merely 
'starts the question’ (pTakanmaih pravartayati), and therefore commits this 
fallacy. 
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It would be a mistake to equate it with the viruddhav- 
yahhicdrin of Dihnaga, which is the satpratipak^a of the 
later schools, — a genuine antinomy, where both argu- 
ments are equally strong though they lead to contradictoiy 
conclusions. Neither Vatsyayana nor Pra^astapada will 
admit the possibility of antinomy. There is no satprati- 
paksa in the genuine Naiydyika tradition : it is an aber- 
ration in classification adopted by the later schools from 
Bauddha logic. 

(4) Sutra 8. Sadhyavi^istaiS ca sadhyatvat sadh- 
YASAMAH 

And a reason which is indistinguishable from the 
probandum in respect of having to be proved is called the 
reason which is ‘identical with the probandum' 

This clearly resembles the preceding fallacy in being 
a kind of begging the question * and this kinship with the 
previous fallacy is no doubt indicated by the word ‘and’ 
with which the present s&tra commences. Its historical 
affiliation however is with a variety of the ‘unreal reason’ 
or asiddha-hetvdbhasa of Praiastapada and the later 
schools*. The variety with which it corresponds is 
the a^rayasiddha. The example which Praiastapada 
gives (under the rubric anumeyasiddha, which = the later 
airaydsiddha) is “Darkness is substance because it pos- 
sesses black colour ’ ’ : the reason here assumes what has 
to be proved, for we cannot assert possession of a quality 
unless we already admit that darkness is a substance. 
Vatsyayana’s example of sadhyasama is almost identical ; 
“ Shadow is substance because it moves ’’. He points 
out that the movement of the shadow is the very thing to 
be proved : does it move, as a man moves? or is it not the 
case that, with the movement of some body which cuts 
off the light, there is a series of obscurations of different 
portions of light? 


'Thii k pointed ont in the TfOi on thk rtOra. 

14 
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(5) Sutra 5. Kalatyayapadistah KalatItah 

‘ ‘ When a thing is alleged as cause of an effect which 
goes beyond it in time, the fallacy is called the tinie- 
lapsed reason”. 

The example given by Vatsyayana is : Sound is per- 
manent because it is manifested by a conjunction (of 
bodies), like colour (which is manifested by the lamp only 
because it was there ‘‘ all the time ”). There is no 
more reason in the one case than in the other to suppose 
that the quality itself comes into existence through the 
agency which makes it manifest to us Just as the 
colour was in the jar before the light fell upon it, so the 
sound was in the drum before the drum-stick came in 
contact with it 

The two cases, Vatsyayana says, are not parallel : 
for in the case of colour the manifestation of the manifest- 
ed quality does not go beyond the time of the manifesting 
agency (contact with light); cessante causa cessat effectus. 
But the sound is heard by a person at a distance after the 
contact of the drum and drum-stick has ceased, and so the 
production of the quality in this case ‘‘goes beyond 
the time ” of the contact (samyogakalam atyeti), and 
therefore is not merely a manifestation . for from the 
absence of the cause follows the absence of the effect 
(karan&bhavaddhi kdryabhavah). 

The meaning seems to be this. In the case of the 
colour we can say that the manifestation is the effect of 
contact of light with coloured object; and so we can hold 
that the colour was there all the time and is not an effect 
which comes into existence through contact with light. 
But in the case of sound we cannot say that the mani- 
festation IS the effect since the sound may be heard after 
the alleged cause has ceased to exist. In this case then 
the indication is that sound itself is the effect of the con- 
tact of drum and stick ; and so we have no ground for 
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saymg that it was there liefore but was ‘manifested’ by 
the contact of drum and stick. 

This seems to be a not unreasonable explanation of 
the sutra, which then is concerned with a fallacious in- 
ference of causation. The argument criticised played a 
very important part apparently in early controversies • 
and it is not unlikely that the sutrakSra should 
give the fallacy which the Naiyayika finds in 
it a special place in his classification of fallacies. 
But the meaning of the sfitra was already uncertain; 
and Vatsyftyana goes on to argue against another 
interpretation of it which identifies it with the 
nigrahasthana described in V.ii.ll under the name 
of aprdptakala, the ‘ mistimed ’ This However 
consist merely in failure to state the members of the 
syllogism in conventional logical order (avayavainpar- 
ydsa) : and Vatsyayana argues that a reason does not 
cease to be a true reason and become a fallacy merely 
because the premises are not stated in a particular order. 
And he adds that the sntrakdra would not have said the 
same thing twice, once under the head of hetrShhdsa, and 
then again under the head of nigrahasthana 


Fourfold Classification of Praiastapada 


Praiastapada’ 8 detailed account of fallacious reasons 
is given in the context in which he treats of apadeia as a 
member of the five-membered ‘syllogism’, under the gene- 
ral heading of ‘ inference for another ’ (pardrthdnu- 
manaY ' — 

“ The account of the ‘statement of the mark’ which 
has just been given implies that a statement of an unreal, 
contradictory, doubtful, or inconclusive (anadhyavasita) 
mark is no ‘reasoni (anapadeia).” 


'PBh pp. 238-9 If IS a practical inconvemence of the 
between svaHhanvmana and parSrthllHumana that it tends to lead .0 a double 
treatment of the same topic tinder different head* 
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(t) Varieties of the astddha or unreal reason 

‘ ‘ There are four kinds of unreal (asiddha) reason : 
unreal for both parties (ubhayasiddha); unreal for one or 
other of the parties (anyatarasiddha); the reason that is 
not really what it purports to be itadbhavasiddha); and 
the reason that is unreal in respect of the subject (anume- 
yasiddhaY. An example of the first kind (ubhay- 
asiddha) i.e. of a reason which both the defendant and 
the opponent regard as unreal, would be : ‘sound is non- 
eternal, because it has parts {savayavattvadY . 

An example of the second (anyatarOsiddha) would 
be ; ‘sound is non-etemal, because it is a product’*. 

An example of the third (tadbhdvasiddha) would be 
mist presumed to be smoke when fire is to be inferred 
through the existence of smoke®. 

An example of the fourth kind (anumey&siddha) 
would be ‘darkness is an earthy substance, because it 
possesses black colour’* 

Note — The Nyayapraveia list is practically identical 
with this See Vidyabhu^aua HIL p. 293 ( = MSIL 
p 93) The 3loka-vart\ka (anmndna-panccheda 75 — 83 — 
uses the later terminology of svarupasiddha and airaya- 
stddha; and makes ubhayastddha, anyatarasiddha, and a 
third variety samdxgdhdsvddha, sub-divisions of both these 
main classes; thus avoiding the cross-division involved in 
Pra^astapada’s classification. 

‘The obvione crosa-diTieiou here u pointed out by SridbarB, NK p. 340 
il 16 u 

’The MimSfhiaka who mamtaiiu the eternality of eonud does not admit 
that it is a product. 

■MiBondeTStood by VidySbhflfapa HIL p 398 and by Faddegon p 641. 

*'SK p 340 11 IS — ^16. SrTdhara exp'«uu H u alrayinddlia "tamf 
nSma dwyStUaraih ndtU, iropttasyo kartjtyamdtTasya pratite{i". The 
question u begged when we uy ‘b^use it poBsesBee ' What posseeBeB 
qnahtieB ib a snbatance. But the whole queetioa is whether darimeas is 
a thing whtch postesies qualities. As Faddegon i^htly says (p. 641) “The 
anumeya does not exist in the form m wbich it is supposed to exist m the 
argnmentatum’’. Darkness exists ■ bnt it dees not exut as a possessor of 
qnahties, I e. as a substance. 
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(it) The contradictory reason (viruddha) 

“ For the middle term which, in addition to not 
being found in the Subject (anumeya)^ is not found in 
anything homogeneous with the Subject, and is present in 
the opposite of the Subject, is a contradictory reason, 
because it proves the opposite of what is to be proved : for 
example, ‘it is a horse because it has horns’.” 

The connective ‘for’ (hi) appears to explain why 
Pra^astapada gives as an example of a contradictory reason 
the very argument which the Sfttra (III. 1. 16 ) has given as 
an example of the 'asat ', — ^which Praiiastapada identifies 
with asiddha. The connection of thought then is 
“The argument ‘it is a horse because it has horns', 
even if the middle term does not exiso in the Sub 
ject (anumeye ‘vtdyamdno’ pt ) — so that the argument 
would 80 far be a case of asiddha — .is also a contradictory 
reason in as much as it proves the opposite, i.e. it proves 
that the subject is not a horse ” An unreal reason is 
not necessarily a contradictory reason, but a contradictory 
reason is necessarily unreal And it happens that the 
Sutra’s example of unreal reason is also an example of a 
contradictory reason. 

Division of the No sub-divisions of the contradic- 

contradictory tory reason are given by Praiiastapada. 
Reason. The Nydyapraveia on the other hand 

(a) Twofold Divi- gives four varieties under this head, 
ston. while the Hetucdkra-damaru doctrine 

(which is embodied in the Pramdija,- 
samuccaya) shows two arguments which are classed as 
contradictory. The two contradictory reasons given in 
the Hetucakra are' ■ — 

Sound is eternal because a product 
Sound IS eternal bwiause an effect of volition 

'NK p Ml 1. 9 say* that Ptarlastapida’i example correepopds h) 
the second of these, its imbnc being vtpakfoikadeiavfiit (i e it is fotm-l 
in some ttpakfos, not all - not all non-horses hare horns, but some have). 
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These correspond to the two valid types given in the 
Hetucdkra — Sound is non-etemal because a product : 
Sound is non-etemal because an effect of volition. The 
iwo reasons which lead in valid syllogisms to the conclu- 
sion that sound is non-etemal are two varieties of the 
contradictory when used to prove that sound is eternal. 

(b) Fourfold The fourfold division of the Nyd- 

Division. yaprave§a includes the former of these 

two, but ignores the latter ; and adds 

three others\ 

The fourfold list is • — 

(1) Where the middle contradicts the major — 

‘Sound is eternal because a product’. See 
above for this. The Slohavdrtika gives the 
same example, and describes this variety of 
vtmddha as dMmiahadha , i e. sublation of 
the major. 

(2) “ When the middle contradicts the implied 

major” (Vidyabhusana, loc cit.) 

— ‘The eyes are serviceable to some being be- 
cause they are made of particles, like 
a seat, bed, etc.’*. 

Kumarila gives this argument as an example of his 
sixth class, dharmadharmivtiesdbadha , i e. contradiction 
both of a particular quality implied in the major and of a 
particular quality implied in the minor ; 

tadohhayavt^esasya b&dho ‘yam sadhyate yada 
pdrdrthyam cakmradlndm samghdtdc chayanadivat. 
dtmdnarh prati pdrdrthyam asiddham iti hddhanam 


'Vidyibhflwa BIL pp. m-5=M8IL pp. 94-6 Keith I LA 
p 186. SlokO'^Mitka, anumSnapanechada U 96 — 107 

’PSrthMtnthi Mi4re m the KpAparStndfcara ad loc. says that thu 
la the SatMthya argument to prove that Purufa ib ‘other than Prakrtt. The 
evolntae of prolert* have reference to an 'other' The argument ocenra ip 
Sinikhya KSrtkd 17, and Gau^pida give^ the example of the ‘bed’ 
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asamhatapardrthatve dfste samhatatd 'pi ca 

amharhkarikatvarh ca caksuradeh prasajyate. 

(i^l. Vdrt. anumdna, 
104—107.) 

“ It is sublation of particular qualities of both major 
and minor when it is argued that the eyes and other 
organs serve the purpose of some ‘other’ b^ause they are 
composites, like such things as beds. The ‘serving the 
purpose of some other’ which is illustrated in the example 
of the bed is service of a composite, and the middle term 
(compositeness) which this illustration carries with it is 
a middle term universally connected with material things ; 
thus there is a sublation which may be expressed in the 
words ‘serving a purpose with reference to the soul is not 
established’ : (the sublation consisting m the fact that) 
there is on the one hand compositeness in the thing ex- 
perienced (the eye or the bed) although it is supposed [in 
the former case] to serve the purpose of the incomposite 
soul and on the other hand that the consequence would 
follow that the eye and other organa could not be evolutes 
from the ego-principle (aharhkdra), as the Samkhya sup- 
poses them to be, if they were not composites'”. 

The Samkhya argument is a good one — it is simply 
the teleological argument. The world is a sarhghata, a 
collocation or arrangement of parts, — an arrangement 
which points clearly to a user. Material Nature cannot 
be its own user ; matter has no purpose, intrinsically. 
Therefore there is an immaterial principle to whose uses 
matter is shaped. 

It is a good argument. But it is not a good arj^i- 
ment for the Samkhya : because the Samkhya' s im- 
material principle, Purusa, is by definition so antithetical 
to matter that it could have no purposes which material 
aggregates could subserve. And the organs of the sup- 

'NRA explains compositeness os consisting m the 'guifaf' — lattva, 
rajas, tamos. 
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posed purposes inconsistently attiibuted to the immaterial 
principle are explained by the Sdmkhya as being in fact 
products of the material principle of 'aharhkara’. Thus 
there is a double inconsistency in the Sdrhkhya's use of 
the teleological argument to prove the existence of soul as 
separate from matter. (1) The function which he intends 
to establish as his major (dharma) is a function of a parti- 
cular kind (dharmavtdesa) i.e. purpose of the soul. But 
his middle (samhatatd) really disproves the particular sort 
of function which he attempts to prove by it, if aggregates 
of mattw are essentially indifferent to the soul. Again 
(2) the subject (dharmin) of this argument is the eye and 
other such organs. These are conceived of in a particular 
manner (vi^e§a) viz., as organs subserving the soul. But 
this way of conceiving of the organs is really subJated by 
the very middle term which the Sdmkhya uses : for this 
middle term (samhatatd) draws attention to the material 
character of the organs and, considered as material 
aggregates, the dharmin, the eyes or other organs, are 
regarded, quite consistently, by the Sdrhkhya as evolutes 
of a purely material principle, the ahamkara, the ego- 
principle. But the Sdrhkhya cannot have his dharmin, 
the sense-organ, in two ways at once. Either it is an 
evolute of matter; or else it is organic to the soul’s pur- 
poses. But it cannot be thought of as both at once*. 

(3) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
minor term. As : — 

‘Sdmdnya (generality) is neither substance, 
quality nor action; because it depends upon 
one substance and possesses quality and 
action.’ 

‘Keith applies the term {ILA p. 18S; to this argument, 

and the term is appropriate. But it is not used in the SlokavirtMta , and 
there seems tb be no evidenoe that Dihniga used it. It occurs howeror in 
the ^ipSyabtiidu p. 118 1 17, where this same SMOtKya argument u given. 
For Dharmaklrti's further remailu on the argument see NB p 111 1. 3 
He has d^ned tadhya so widely as to cover all that is mplied m ‘P'; and 
tberefiHw be nOed not treat this ittavtghStakTt as a separate variety of 
contradictory reason . ft'comes under^-the. general, rubric of ‘M contradicts P'. 
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The statements here made contradict the definition 
of s&m&nya as given by those who maintain that it is a 
separate category. The property of depending on one 
substance would prove the contradictory of what is main- 
tained, for it would prove that sdmdnya was either quality 
or action : and similarly the character of possessing 
quality or action would prove that it was substance. 
(The example is entirely artificial : it could have no ex- 
istence except as an instance of an argument in a logic 
manual.) 

It corresponds however to Kumarila’s third type| 
dharmismrupahadha; “sublation of the essence of the 
minor ” — 

ihapratyayahetutvad drary&der vyatiricyate 

samavdyam, yathehOyarh ghata iiyddisangatih. 

(M Vart. anumdna 100-101. ‘). 

"The category ot sainavdya, inherent relation, is 
separate from substance and the other categories, because 
it IS the ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a parti- 
cular spot; for instance, such a conjunction of things as is 
expressed in ‘here is the jar’ 

The very notion of the relation of inherence is sub- 
lated by tlie middle term. As the example shows, locality 
is an affair of samyoga, contact. What is really proved 
is that the relation is not samavdya , — seeing that it is 
supposed to be an affair of spatial contiguity between sub- 
stances. 

(4) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
iipplied minor term. As : — 

Objects iartha) are stimuli of action, because they are 
apprehended by the senses. (Vidyabhusapa not^ ; 
“ ‘Objects’ is ambiguous meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term in the second meaning’’.) 

'Thu seeniB to refer to VS VII 2 96 [SamavSyam wnnot be the 
right reading.] 
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'This appears to cortespond to Kumarila’s fourth 
variety, dharmivi&esahadha, sublation of a particular pro- 
perty of the -minor : — 

yac CO sattavad ekatvarh samavayasya kalpitam 
tatra sariiyogavad bhed&t sydd vi^esaviruddhata. 

(SI. VSrt., anum&na 102-103). 

‘ ‘ And because unity is supposed to belong to the in- 
herence-relation, as it does to the universal ‘Being’, there 
would be sublation of this character (of unity), because 
there would be a variety of relations of inherence, just as 
there are a variety of relations of conjunction (i.e. the in- 
herence-relation has been made parallel to the conjunc- 
tion-relation, in the argument that ‘the category of in- 
herence 18 an independent category, because it is the 
ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a particular 
spot’ And this will imply that there are many relations 
of inherence — ^just as everyone admits plurality of re- 
lations of conjunction). 

Rumania says that some give a sixfold division of 
the viruddha, others a fourfold division, others only one 
kind : ‘sodha viniddhatam dhu§ caturdha vaikadhd 'pi 
va’ (SI Vdrt., anumana, 96). 

He himself gives the sixfold division (i) dharmasva- 
rupaviruddha (ii) dharmavtiesavtruddha (iii) dharmisva- 
rupaviruddha (iv) dharmxviiesavimddha (v) dharmadhar- 
misvarupavtruddha (vi) dharmadharmiviiesaviruddha. 

His examples of (i), (in), (iv) and (vi) have already 
been given. The other cases are : — 
arthavac chabdarUpam sydt praksambandhavadharanat, 
vihhaktimattvdt, paicddvat, svarupeneti cdiriie 
asvaruparthayogas tu pascac chabdasya driyate 
tena pr6g api sambandhad asvarupdrthatS, bhavet. 

(SI. Vdrt., anumana, S3S — 100).' 
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You argue that a word has meaning even before its 
relation to other words in a sentence is grasped, — it has 
meaning as an isolated unit, svarupeifa- But the- 
reason you give, vihhaktimattv&i paScddvat, con* 
tradicts this qualification svarupem; for tho 
meaning which the word has in virtue of pos- 
sessing inflections, as in the case of the word after 
its relation to other words in the sentence has b^n 
grasped, would not be a svarupdrtha. As Parthasarathi' 
Mi^ra says ad. loc., the vydptt that is seen is between 
possession of inflections and the conveying of a meaning 
other than meaning as an isolated unit, — svarupatirik- 
tdrtha^. 

nityam dtmastitd kaUcul yadd Sautrdntikarh prati 
sddhyate 'vayavabhavdd vyomavad dvayahddhanam. 

(Sl.Vdrt., anumdna 103-104). 
Parthasarathi Mi^ra explains- “Space is merely 
absence of an obstacle (dvaranMhdva) for the Sautrdn- 
tika. And ‘absence’ being nothing, space has not even 
a being (svarupa) * much less etemality — So that 
absence of parts (avayavdbhdva), as exemplified in space, 
contradicts the essence of the minor term (dtma, as some- 
thing real) and the essence of the major term (etemality). 

(in) The doubtful reason (samdigdha) 

PBh. p.238 1.20 ff. “ The reason that is found in the 
Subject or minor (anumeye san), and 
is common (sadharana) both to that which is homogene- 
ous with and to that which is not homogeneous with the 
minor (i.e. is found both in sapdkqas, XP’s, and vipaksas, 
Xnon-P’s), is a ‘doubtful’ reason because it is the cause of 
doubt (samdehajanakatvdt) ; for example, ‘it is a cow, 
because it has boras’ ’’. 

'The ergnment beloojra to the controversy of abhihitifiviij/aviia 
anettibIMhanatillda See NK p 281 1. 24, and Faddegon's traaalatiotr 
of the passage in 'his VaUeftha Sgstem p 402. 
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This is the sddharana fallacy, which alone Pra^as- 
^tapSda classes as ‘doubtful’. He does not subdivide it; 
but it admits of formal subdivision under four heads, as 
given in the Hetucakra-^f^maru, or in the Slokav&rttika; 
according as the middle resides (i) in all sapakqas and 
some vipak^as, (ii) in some sapak^as and all vipaksas, (in) 
in some sapak^as and some vipaksas, (iv) in all sapaksas 
-and all vipakqas. 

The stock examples, as given in the Hetucakra and 
repeated in the Hilokavarttka , are : — 

(t) Sound is an effect of volition because it is non- 
etemal. 

(xi) Sound is a non-effect of volition because it is 
non-eternal. 

(tti) Sound is eternal because it is corporeal’ 

(iv) Sound is eternal because knowable. 

The Nydyapraveia list of six ‘uncertain’ i.e. doubtful 
reasons, is made up of the above four cases of the sadh- 
^rarjLa, together with (v) the asddMrana, i e. a middle 
which IS found neither with sapaksas nor with vipaksas, 
but only in the paksa — as ‘sound is eternal because 
audible’ . and (vi) the vintddhavyabhicarin, or antinomy. 

Pra^astapada will not admit that the asddhdraim 
can be a samdehajanaka, a cause of doubt; and therefore 
he introduces what seems to have been a novelty in classi- 
fication, by setting up a fourth class, the anadhyavasita 
or reason which does not lead to a conclusion, to cover 
the asadhdram. He further refuses to admit the virud- 
dhdvyabhicdrin as a variety of the samdigdfM, suggest- 
ing that it is either a case of the asddkdraiui (and so 
at^hyavasita) , or else non-existent. KumSrila clearly 
■accepts the threefold classification * of the 'samiaya- 

*or, beoanse incorporeal. 

'61 Virt , anumSna, 84, irayah saiMayahefavah ■ tat tSifhyt taia- 
bUef tS, dtSbhySm -tyaijtta tva ea; dtaa vntuddhirthatambadiluiu ydt 
*kaitatkadtdtTU. “There are three doobtful reaeone, either a reaeon fonnd 
4a P aad tion-P; or a reaeon excladed from both , or a pair of qnalitiee joined 
with oontradicti^ qnalitiee, fonnd in one and the lame thina'*. 
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hetu’ as sSdhdrana, asMh&rami, and viruddhdvyabhicd- 
rin; but he adds * that although some reckon the virud- 
dhdvyabhicarin as a separate class (jdtyantara) others^ 
hold that the two reasons taken separately (athiem) form 
a case of sddhdrana; while taken together there is want 
of connection (ananvaya). Partliasarathi Mi^ra ex- 
plains the latter clause to mean that, taken together, 
the two reasons are a case of asddharam, for the 
reason that they are not found together in any other 
instance. This is Pradastapiida’s view and Kumarila 
may be referring to him here 

The example given by Kumarila is the antinomy 
‘Air is perceptible, because it is tangible’, and ‘Air is im- 
perceptible, because it has no colour’. 

(iv) The reason which does not conclude 
(anadhyamsita) 

PBh p.238 1.23. " Some argue that we see doubt 

arising when there is a falling together 
m one thing of two contradictory middle terms which 
have the characters described above (in the trairupya), 
and that this is therefore another variety of the doubtful 
reason : as in the case of the two middle terms ‘possession 
of movement’ and ‘intangibility’ taken as proving the 
corporeality and the incorjxMeality of the ‘mind’. Surely 
it will be said, this (the combination of possession of 
movement with intangibility) is just a unique (asadha- 
ram) quality of ‘mind’, because the combined qualities 
do not occur in any other subject ; like the two qualities 
of invisibility and perceptibility*. — Yes, we reply : and 
it is for this reason that we shall designate it a case of a 
reason that does not point to any conclusion at all, an 
‘^anadhyavasita' reason. 

^Sl Vdrt., anaindna, 93.93 

*SrIdbara expUina that «ltboa|{h these two quelities taken lepuetely 
■re fonnd in other thuiRB as welt as aaalities. taken together tb^ occor 
nowhere else excqpt in quality, tfK p. 349 IL 1>9. 
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“ But it will be said that in several places' in 
the Vaiiesika-sutTa ambiguity of experience (ubhayathd 
•dar&anam) is asserted to be the cause of doubt. — This is 
not the case : doubt arises from experience of a pair of 
•objects (vimyadvaitadarianat samiayah) ; in other words, 
the cause of the arising of doubt is the experience of a pair 
-of objects.” 

The question is, what is the distinction between 
uhhayatha dar&ana and vtsayadvmtad.ariana in virtue of 
which the latter alone is held to be the cause of doubt ^ 
I think the distinction is clear enough from VS II.ii.17, 
and from the account of doubt which Pra^astapada bases 
on this sutra The sutra runs : sdmanyapratyaksad 
■vi^esdpratyaksdd ttiesasmrtei ca samiarjah — ” doubt 
arises from experiencing a common character, failing to 
experience distinctive characters, and remembering the 
distinctive characters ”. You see an object marked by a 
■certain relative tallness (which is common to a man or a 
post) : you do not experience the distinctive features either 
of man or post ; but you are reminded of both these (con- 
tradictory) characterisations by the common character. 
— ^The point is that a common feature, sadhararndharma, 
implies a pair of ohjecU to which it is common . and 
Pra^astap&da emphasises this in his own definition by the 
use of a dual — prasiddhdnekavUesayoh sddriyamdtradar- 
ian&d ubhayavUesdnusmaranad . uhhaydvalamhl mm- 
ar^ah (PBh.p.l74 1.20). 


‘SrTdhara (NK p 243, 110 and 1 23) quofes VS 11 ii 18 and 19 but 
the interpretation of the whole paseage 78 II n 17 — 22 has to be taken 
together, and Prafostapida huneelf partially quotes II u 22 a little below. 
It la indubitable that VStsyfiyana on N8 I i 23 is referring to this passage 
in K£^-he partly quotes and partly paraphrases VS II. n 22 at NBh p 34 
11 10-11 Faddegon pp 174-6 notes this but his suggestion p. 606 that 
VB n. II. 22 IS a later interpolation taken from VStsySyana’s discussion 
seems to be baseless — ^PratastapSda's own account of doubt is at pp. 174-5 
Uathfayamrupanam) Sndhara ad loc , p 176 1 13 quotes A7S I i 23 
remarking that the Bvefold classification of doubt given m this sfltro of 
•the 'taminaUntnka'i' is covered by the classification which PradastapSda 
gives. ' ‘ , .j 
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Now the Bo-called ‘ambiguity of experience’ (uhhaya- 
thd darianam) of which the opponent speaks in the case 
of an asadhararm dharma does not admit of this visayad- 
vaitadar&anam ■ for the mark of the asddharaim dharma 
is that it is found nowhere else except in the subject. 
You have not experienced kriydvattva plus aspaHavattra 
as connected in one experience with murtatva and in 
another experience with amurtatva — there is no vtsayad- 
vaita here. And therefore it cannot be brought under 
the rubric of doubt as laid doAvn in FS TI.ii.lT. 
— This seems to me to be a real distinction. Whether 
the antinomy ought to be classed as a case of 
asadhdram dharma is another matter But the ojipo- 
nent has made or accepted the identification. And what 
Pra^astapada shows now is that to treat the asddhdrana 
as homogeneous with the sddhdrana is a confusion in 
classification The latter generates doubt because it has 
been connected with contradictory experiences (visayad- 
vaita — M has been found with P in sapaksas and with 
non-P in vipaksas). It is a case of conflicting evidence. 
The asddhdrana is quite different for it excludes the pos- 
sibility of experience which could provide evidence for 
either alternative. It is a case of absence of evidence. 
And complete absence of evidence suggests no view at all, 
and therefore cannot be said to generate doubt There is 
nothing positive about it — at most it leaves us in doubt, 
as suggesting no conclusion at all (adhyavasayarh na 
karot^. 

Audibility does not suggest either that sound is 
eternal or that it is non-etemal, nor does the possession 
of smell suggest either that earth is eternal or that it is 
non-etemal. And, as suggesting neither alternative, 
such middle terms (i.e. asddhdrana dharma’ s) cannot be 
causes of doubt (samdayahetu or saihdigdha), but are 
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simply middles that fail to suggest any conclusion (anadh- 
yavasitaY. 

PBh.p.239 1.7. “ If the thesis and counter-thesis in 

the antinomy were equally strong, 
their mutual contradiction would prevent them from 
giving rise to conviction : but it would not constitute 
them a cause of doubt. But as a matter of fact they are 
not equally strong, because one or other Proposition 
'anumeyodde^a= either pratijnd or pratijMbhdsa, accord- 
ing as it is avirodhi or virodhi pp. 133-4) will be sublated 
by scriptural authority (agamahadhita) ■ and then it will 
be a variety of contradicted thesis (i.e. a case of pratijM- 
hhdsaY”. 

Pra^astapada’s position is that, *no matter how you 
regard the 'virnddhavyahhicdrin' , the classification of it 
as a samdigdha hetvdbhasa will be unjustifiable. You 
may treat it as a case of the asadharaim : but in that case 
it will come under the bead of anadhyarasita hetv&bhdsa. 
If there is nothing to choose in favour of one rather than 
the other of the alternative conclusions the mutual contra- 
diction does not generate doubt but merely leaves you un- 
able to conclude. But as a matter of fact the so-called 


‘Srldhara NK p 243 I 3 ff. give* tlu reasoniag of those who 
msmtam that the asidhiraijM is a cause of doubt — tafhiayahetuUam eta 
vyattrehyo hi oipafcfSd evaikamSd vyitfUir myati. teno pakfe mrjtaya- 
hetuttam . asSdhirayatya tu vyitfttiT anaikstikl, tipakfid tva sapakfid 
apt taeySh eambhavit, etc "A genuine negative reason is excluded onij 
from non-F, while the atSdhSraya is excluded from P as well as non-p 
So the possession of smell might as well bo used to prove earth eternal 
as to prove it non-etemal. Both conclusions cannot be true b^ the law 
of contradiction . and both cannot be false by Excluded Middle. Therefore 
becanse of the possession of smell doubt arises as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal". He cites KomSnla {81. VSrt. anumani 88) in 
support • also the Nydyatirttika 

*and therefore, of oonrse, is not to be classed as a aaihdigdhahetti- 
bhiaa. — ^Pradastapida's words are ns ea tayot tiUyabalatattvam aiU, 

8m Eeitb ILA p. 141 But what Keith calls ‘the contrary pure and simple’ 
must be nnderstood to be, not the vtnddhahettSbkdea, but the vtrodJu 
anumeyoddeia. i e. a pratiffldbhSaa In the logic of FradastapSda's tune the 
pratttfl^hdsa took the place cf what was later treated as a hefvSbhiea, vix.. 
Ute bSdhita 
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antinomy will be found to be a case of ‘sublated thesis’ in 
respect of one of its alternatives. 

PBh. p.239 1.10. “ And the middle term which is 

found in the subject (anumeya) but 
is absent in what is homogeneous with the subject as well 
as in what is not homogeneous with the subject, being 
non-proven in either direction' is not a ground for a 
conclusion and is therefore designated the non-concluding 
reason (anadhyavasita); for example, the argument ‘every 
efPect 18 existent even before its origination, because it 
originates’. This ‘ asadharana ’ is included under the 
'aprasiddho 'napade&dh* (of VaUe§ika Sutra m. i. 
16) ”. 

And if it be objected that the vt^esa or asadharana 
dharma is stated (in Vaidesika Sutra n.ii.21 and 22) to 
be a cause of doubt (samiayahetu) , — the answer is that 
this is not the case (na), since the sutra has a different 
meaning (anydrthatvdtY . 

“What you mean is that (on our view) the doubt as 
regards sound could not arise from experience of its pecu- 
liar property (our view being that such experience never 
generates doubt). And yet the sutra, II. ii. 22, says that 
doubt to whether sound is substance, quality or action 
arises mSesasya ubhayatha drstatvat, i.e. from ambiguous 
experience of the peculiar property. The solution of this 
difficulty is that the viiesa spoken of in the sutra could not 
be audibility* as the peculiar property of this that or 


^anvatarStiddha Tbia term is Died elsewhere as the name for one 
variety of the atiddha-hetvibhdta. But it oannot bo taken in this sense 
here SiTdhara (NK p 344 I. 25) says, appar'-ntly in explanation of this, 
naikatarapaktidhyavasSyath karoU. anyataritxddka mnst bo taken accordingly 
in an unusual non-techuical sense, as above rendered (cp. Keith, ILA p. 119 
footnote. BhCsarvajfla is perhape echoing Fralaataplda’s use of anyatari- 
nddha in this connection.) 

’See ahove p. 191 for the interpretation of this tUtra 
■The punctnation m the text is wrong. It ahonld be : nSnySrthatvU. 
iabde ctiefadarAanSt laiMayiniUpatttr %ty ukte, etc. 

*4riv<maU>a is Pratastapdda's snbstitute for the irotTagrakayo yo ‘rtha^ 
iobddh of ys n. u. XL 
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the other particular substance, quality or action; but on 
the contrary turns out to be neither more nor less than a 
fiommon character pertaining to all\ You may ask 
on what grounds we say this. 

“The answer is given in Vaiie^ika Sutra 11. ii. 22 
which says that the possession of a peculiar property 
(such as audibility is) is not confined to one category 
alone (e.g. quality), but is found in each one of the three 
categories of substance, quality and action (so that the 
argument ‘sound is quality because it possesses a peculiar 
property, viz , audibility, would be open to the objection 
that the middle term, ‘possession of a peculiar property’, 
is ambiguous — ubhayathadr^pi — in the sense that it is 
found both in sapaksa’s or tulyaj&tiya’s, i e. m other qua- 
lities, and also in vxpaksa's or arthantarabhuta’ s , i e. in 
substances and actions)*. 


'SiTdhara NK p 246 II 12—18 elucidateg this passage as follows ; 

' After explaining sound m II. ii 22 as the object of the organ of hearing 
the tCtraMra says there is a doubt whether sound is substance, quality 
or action. . The opponent here says ‘when you say that this doubt 
arises with regard to sound which is the object of the organ of hearing, 
yon mean that it is just the fact of being the object of hearmg that is the 
ground of this doubt and the fact of being the object of bearing is the 
vtiefa, the peculiar property of sound But from the experience of this 
peculiar property doubt cannot arise For doubt has as its condition the 
remembrance of both conflicting properties And remembrance does not 
arise from experience of a peculiar property, an asadhirana dharma, beoanse 
It IS never found together with any peculiar property whatever' In reply 
to this objection of the opponent, the sfitralcSro has given this rejoinder 
which FrstestapSda expresses m the words nSyam dravyddlnim anya- 
tanuuya vtiefah, etc ” 

’As SrTdhara expresses it (NK p 246 1 1) "the possession of a 
vtdeya an luch (videfatvena rOpeya) is neither more nor less than (eta) a 
character common (girnSnya) to substances c|ualities and actions and so 
in this aspect (tens rOpeya) it is rightly considered to be a cause of doubt 
But m its aspect as agddh&rana dharma it is not a cause of doubt, because 
it does not call to mind different alternatives”. And again 1 7 "Wl^t 
does It mean? It means that distmctive characters, oifsfa's, are seen 
alike m substances, qualities and octiouB. Now a distinctive character — 
audibility — is seen m sound Therefore, from its being a distinctive character, 
a doubt arises — a doubt embracing substance, quality and action But if its 
asSdhllTaxia aspect also were a cause of doubt, then there would be the 
undesirable consequence of doubt arising from the distmctive characters of 
the SIX categories themselves, smee each of these has its aaodhUraya dharma . 
and the result would be that doubt would stop nowhere ” 
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“Audibility as such is not cause of doubt. If it were, 
the undesirable consequence would follow that doubt 
would arise in the case of the six categories (from their 
distinctive characters). Therefore it is only from the 
thought of a common quality that doubt can arise.’’ 

SECTION 6 FALLACIES OF •PBOPOSITIONS' . AND 
FALLACIOUS EXEMPLIFICATION 

The recognition of these classes of fallacies other 
than hetvabhasa’s or fallacious middle terms appears to 
be characteristic of the penod represented by Pra^asta- 
pada and the 'Nyayapraveia. The fallacies of the Pro- 
position and of the Example were quite unknown to 
Vatsyayana and the early NySya, and were rejected by 
Uddyotakara. 

The fallacies of the proposition are represented by the 
badhita class of hetvahhdsa in the later schools : while the 
fallacies of the example may be found in the astddha class 
as expounded by later logicians (vyapyatvasiddha). Here, 
as in other details of logic, Kumanla accepts, with modi- 
fications, the teaching of Pra^astapada. 

(i) Pratijmhhasa Fallacies of the Proposition 

Pra^astapada, having defined the Proposition as a 
statement of a probandum which does not involve 

Fsddwon (Vatifefika System, p 324) Bays that the argument of this 
paasage in i^taatapada’a Bhifya haa been miaunderatood by Stcbeibataky , 
but Stclierbataky'a remarka (quoted by Faddegon, p 823) aeem to me to 
give a correct account of the paaaage, except in bia auggeation that the 
argument here diacueaed by Pradaatapada. iabdo gunah srivanateit, might 
better be expreaaed iabda Uarebhyo bhtdyate sravanatvit tot the latter 
IB quite a different argument, and one whuji Praaaatapida doea not consider 
at all, — it belonga to a later phase of formaliam when the controversy as to 
the ketatSnvayin and IceoaluoyattreAtn bad anaen But, as Stcherbataky 
rightly points out, "Praiattapiia »e menttonne m U ketatanvaytn m le 
ketalavyoUrektn" The distinction was unknown to the logic of hia time. 
Stcherbataky 'a inference that he regarded them as fallacious is therefore 
out of place. [Xeith’a atatement (ILA p 142) that “Pra4aatapftda appears 
to admit the truth of the argument 'sound u a quality because it is audible', 
or 'sound differs from other things because it is audible’ ”, is a mistake.] 

Faddegon translates this passage rf the BhAspa at pp 806-7 of his 
Vatdestka System but I thmk be misses the meaning of it, in part 
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contradiction (anumeyodde^o 'virodht), proceeds (PBh.^. 
234 1. 3). “As the result of inserting into the definition 
the condition ‘not involving contradiction’, those appar- 
ent or fallacious Propositions are excluded which con- 
tradict (i) i^rception, (ii) inference, (lii) what has been 
accepted^ (iv) one’s own &&8tra, (v) one’s own words’’^. 

The Ny&yapraveia* gives a ninefold division, 
composed of these five with four others. The iSlokavdrt- 
tika* gives an independent classification. 

PBh p. 234 1. 4. “Examples are ; — 

(i) Fire is cool. This is contradicted by percep- 

tion. 

(ii) Physical space is dense This is contradicted 

by inference*. 

(iii) Intoxicating liquor is to be drunk by a JBroh- 

matuj. This is contradicted by scripture*. 


'abhyupagata, Tbe mefttuag u that yonr poeition u contradicted by 
the very authority which — for Sie purpoee of your argument — you are 
accepting. See note 6 VidyabhOeaija’e rendering of the mbnc in the 
tfyiyapravsia which apparently corresponds to this is ‘a theeis incompatible 
with public opmion' See Fragmentt from Diiiniga, Appendix I Suginra 
p. 60 translates the corresponding head from the HetuavSra^agtra "contrary 
to the public understandmg" the example being "women and money are 
abommable tbmgs", i e a mere paradox. 

miAniga's list from the Httudviraiittra as given by Sugiura pp 60-61 
very closely agrees. 

■VidyfibhOsapa HIL. pp. W0-Wl=M8IL pp. 90— 9S Uddyotahara 
NV pp. 116-117 criticises examples given m the Nyagapraveia, and appears 
to approve of FrafostapSda's exam^e of class (lu), as contrasted with the 
Bauddha example 

’anuminapartcoheda, verses 68 — ^76. 

*ghanarh amharam. Sridhara says that the means of knowledge 
^ which Skoda is known establishes it to be eternal and without parfas. 
l%erefore tbe Proposition that physical space or ether is without mtersticee 
ocmbsdicts tbe very inference whii^ establishes the existence of tbe Subject 
Itself, 1 e of ‘ether’ NK p. 238 1. 92. 

‘igamavtrodhf here, but abhfupagatavtrodhi above. In tbe NySya- 
prateda this beading is translated ‘a thesis incompatible with public opinion’, 
the example given being ‘man's bead is pore b^use it is tbe limb of an 
inuliioftte bonig*. 
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(iv) Effects are existent before their origination. 

This, when put forward by a Vaiiesika, is 
contradicted by his own ^Sstra ” (which 
maintains asad utpadyate, i.e the asatkdr 
yavada, origination of the non-existent. 
This can be treated as a case of self-contra- 
diction). 

(v) “ Words do not convey any meaning. This 

is a self-contradictory statement” (since 
if it were true this very sentence could not 
be used to convey a meaning. The ex- 
ample in the Ny&yapravrda is : ‘My mother 
is barren’)*. 


But as neither Bauddha nor (strictly speaking) Yatieftko accepts 
authority or ‘credible testunony’ as an independent source ol knowledge, 
there would seem to be no place for this class of fallacions proposition in 
either system But m practice both Bauddha and Vatdeftha accept the 
authority of scnpture, so that the difficulty should not be allowed to have 
too mu^ weight —Srldhara however seems to feel a difficulty, and meets 
it by charactensmg this type as dnPlntagTSkakapramSnavtTodha, contradic- 
tion. of the source of knowledge from which the reasoner has derived the 
facts to which ha appeals (this characterisation u however too wide, for 
it would cover the first type also, contradiction of perception). According 

to his analysis the reasoner appeals to scripture — “the scripture says there 

18 no harm m drmking milk What harm then m drmking wme?" — The 

answer is that the very same scripture which allows the Brahman to dnnk 

milk forbids him to drink wine If you aj^eal to scripture m the matter 
of milk-drinkmg, you must not contra^ct it (for it is abhyupagata, accepted 
by yon) in the matter of wine-dnnkmg. {NK pp. 236 last hne — 287). 

Treated thus, this example becomes a case of self-contradiction, like 
the fourth and fifth types which are opposed by Sridbara to the first two 
types, in which the proposition contradicts, not merely your own tenets 
or words (which may be false), but a source of valid cognition In the 
first two types the contradictum proves the falsity of the Proposition ; m the 
last two it IS merely a proof of mconsiBtency. See next note But Sildbara 
does not class the third type with the last two, as he ought to do on his 
own analysis of it which suggests that be thinks that Pradaetaplda’s third 
class really ought to be treated as a case of pramSmtvirodha, l^e the first 
two As a NatySytka, firidhara would of course treat it so ; but as a 
commentator on Pratastapida he feels it difficult to do so. See next footnote 
also. 

'Srldhara suggests the objection that the last two headmgs might 
be reduced to the first two, but repbes tiiat a ilttra (e g. that of the 
Bauddhat) may be baded on merely fallacious proofs (pra^fgSbhSta), in 
which case contradiction of the dOttra vron.d net be pramiitatitTodha, i.e. 
could not be classed under eitho; of the first two he^. And the same 
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Four additional varieties are mentioned in the Nya- 
yapraveia : — 

(vi) A thesis with an unaccepted minor. 

(vii) A thesis with an unaccepted major. 

(viii) A thesis with both terms unaccepted * 

(ix) A thesis universally accepted, such as ‘fire 
is warm’. Indian logic always insists on 
the fact that there can be no sadhya or 
prohandum without si^ddhayisd or the 
desire to prove. And there can be no desire 
to prove truisms. 

Kumanla similarly states that inference is inapplic- 
able (i) where the thing is already known to be so, and 
(2) where the contrary is already known to be the case’ 
He goes on to say that any of the six means*’ 


be aprarnSnainCla, in which cage the contradiction of it would not amount 
to pramSHattfodha. That u, he regarde both theee heade ag caeee of self- 
contradiction merely 

*VidySbha«aQa'g account has here been corrected from Suginra, p 61 — 
‘The next four fallacies of the Thesis are not found m Dinna's" (i e. 
OidnSga’g) “work hut only in Sadikara’s" (i e m the Nyayapravefa, which 
Chinese authority attribute to Saihkara Svamm) “This is one of the yery 
few additions made bj later philosophers to ninna's system It will be 
remembered that Duma said ■ ‘The terms used m the Thesis must be 
accepted by all’ , . . Upon this prmciple of Duma’s teaching Samkara 

developed the following ■ 

(vi) If a disputant wishes to prove that God is almighty, and if his 
ojmonent questions the very existence of God. then the Thesis is not a fit 
subject of proof until at least GKid’s existence is admitted by the opponent. 
Such a Thesis is called a Thesis with an unaccepted subject. 

(vu) If the predicate of the Thesis is m question, the Thesis is said 
to be one with an unaccepted predicate 

(vm) And if both subject and predicate are questioned, then the Thesis 


These three fallacies are therefore three cases of the fallacy of many 
questions 

‘dl Vdrt anutnina, 66-67 The latter couplet is quoted by 
fii^dhara in the present context, NK. p. 286 1 10 — 
taiparityapancckede ndvakaii^ parasya tu 
male taeya hy anutpanne pareepa vifayo hpta^. 

“Where the opposite is definitely known there is np room for a subsequent 
or second proof, smee lie object is snblated by the previous proof before the 
premises of the latter proof come mto being'*. 

*i.e. perception, inference, testimony, analogy, presumption, non- 
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of proof can in this way sublate a subsequent attempt at 
proof. 

There are obvious diflBculties in the conception of a 
fallacious Proposition (pratijMhhdsa) or fallacious Thesis 
(paksdbhasa) , as there are in its later equivalent the Sub- 
lated Keason (bddhitahetvabhdsa, hadhitavisayatva). 
Srldhara raises the general objection to the conception : 

There cannot be aublation of an inseparably connected 
(avmdhhutasya) middle term, because sublation and in- 
separable connection are mutually contradictory. To 
this objection we reply that if the ‘three characteristics of 
the middle’ are accepted as constituting inseparable con- 
nection {yoM trairilpyam avindhhdvo 'hhimatah) then 
there is (asty eva) sublation of an ‘ inseparably connect- 
ed ’ middle term : for instance there is sublation (by per- 
ception) of the argument ‘fire is not warm, because it is 
a product’. But if by saying that there is no sublation 
of an inseparably connected middle you mean that the 
‘three characteristics of the middle term’ when the object 
is not sublated^ constitute inseparable connection, — 
then of course we should agree that there is no sublation 
of an inseparably connected middle*”. But this 


‘The readuiK of the text w atha bUdhttavtuayatve taU trairUpyam 
avmSbhSvah but Uie ysnant yathS for atha le noted The variant givee the 
clue to the trae reading, which I thinh roast be atUabadh\tavtfayaU)e taU, 
etc 1 have rendered in accordance with thia conjectural restoration of the 
text. 

•Afjr p 286 11 18—16 Cf p 205 1 7 — tdam anmavmabhatam itt 
jASnam yatya nisti tarn pratt dhartnmi dharmotyanvayavyaUrekavatopi 
hngatvam na vidyate. It seems clear that for Srldhara the ‘thrM charactens- 
tJCB of the middle' oonld not alone, guarantee attnibhiva or inseparability 
of connection. 

Bat how can it be said that, judged merely by the canon of the 
tratrBpya, there is ‘inseparable connection' between 'being a product’ 
and 'being not-warm’ m the argument ‘fire is not-worm, becanse it is a 
product’? — The answer apparently is that the middle ‘being^a product’ u 
found present in tapakfa’i, i e ocol things, such as water Imd is found 
absent m vtpakfa’i, i.e , warm things, sa<£ as atomic fire-particles (of course 
it will be strange to mamtain that, whereas fire-atoms are warm, fire-oom- 
posites are cold But then the thesis itself is strange, and the person who 
mamtams it will be driven to strange devices) And this argument fulfils 
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'pancarupopapannatva’ doctrine of the later schools — ^that 
in addition to the ‘three characteristics’ a valid reason 
must also be characterised by having a subject-matter 
which is neither counterb^anced (satpratipaksa) nor 
sublated (badhita) — does not belong to the phase of logical 
thought represented by Pra^astapada and by the Nydya- 
praveia^. 

(ii) NidariandbMsa. Fallacies of Exemplification 

“ Exemplification has two forms according as it is 
through similarity or dissimilarity. Exemplification 
through similarity consists in showing the constant 
accompaniment of the general nature of the Mark by the 
general nature of the Probandum or major term(onMwci/a- 


tVie condition of the tratrllpya, tf tht tratrapya u read mthout the ret 
IncUte 'only' tn tke second and thtrd clauses. And Srldhats msy have 
relied on Uddyotakara’s critique of the trairUpyo (for the present purpose) 
as proving that the restnotive ’only’ cannot be introduced mto the iraxripya 
Without tnifcinng ztonBeiue of it* 

At any rate I can find no other way of making sense of what 
Sridhara says here. His position only amounts to this after all if your 
thesis 13 not inconsistent with facte, the evidence will be good enough to 
prove it without being required to satisfy the impossibly ideal condition that 
M is found only in (apokfa's (P’s) and never m vtpakya's (non-P). (Im- 
possibly ideal, because you cannot hope to prove an only or a never by 
evidence) If on the other hand your thesu is inconsistent with ‘acts you 
may (and sometimes can) adduce evidence both positive and negabve m 
support of it ■ but it will he perfectly worthless, becanse the thesis is already 
disproved before yon set out to prove it. 

The obvious retort to the position is that, if the thesis is already 
disproved, it is disproved by facts - and these facts will as a matter of 
fact constitute countOT-evidence which will disprove the opponent's assumption 
that hiB evidence satiefiee the ideal conditions of ns«er and only Pot 
thongh it may be impossible to prove an only or a never, a single contradictory 
instance is enough to duprove either Why not then class what Pradasta- 
pida calls a ‘sublated thesis' under the head of ketvSbhisa, fallacious 
middle, either as viruddha or as anatkSnfiks? Por it is always reducible 
to one or other of these two heads. 

I think Srfdhara has misunderstood the intention of pratijAthhdsa, 
which was merely mtended to put ndiculons propositions out of court without 
further argument. And this is the only practical way of dealing with 
nonsense 

‘How completely the later doctrine of bSdhilahetvibhllsa corres- 
ponds to the earlier doctrme of pratifllibhisa will appear from companson 
of the Nyiyar,ira’'s sub-division of bSdha (given by VidyabbQyapa Hlh 
p. 867. cp p -MO for the TattvafintSrkapi's classifiration). 
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samdnyena Itngasdnuinyasyanuvtdhanadarianarn) : for 
example, ‘what possesses movement is found to be a sub- 
stance, — like an arrow’. Exemplification by dissimileu:- 
ity consists in showing that in the contrary of the Pro- 
handum there is absence of the Mark : for example, ‘what 
is not substance does not possess movement, — like the 
universal ‘Being’ 

The six fallacies of similar Exemplification 
PBh. p. 247 1. 1. “By this account of Exempli- 
fication the fallacious exem- 
plifications are set aside, as, in (he arg'inient ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is incorporeal’, the exemplifica- 
tions • — 

What IS incorporeal is found to be eternal, — 

(1) like an atom (atoms are not incorporeal) 

(2) like movement (movement is not eternal) 

(3) like a pot (pots are neither incorporeal nor 

eternal) 

(4) like darkness (darkness is nothing) 

(6) skylike (a bare example without statement of 
connection) and 

(6) ‘what is substance, possesses movement’ (an 
inverted statement of connection). 

These six fallacies of exemplification through similar- 
ity are designated as — 

(1) having the middle non-proven — lihgasiddha. 

(2) having the probandum non-proven — anumeyd- 

siddha 

(3) having both the middle and the major non- 

proven — nhhaydsiddha 

(4) having the substrate non-proven — dirayd- 

siddha^ 


’Translated above I msort it here m order to supply the connection 
of thought 

•There is an unfortunate repetition of the phraseology used m 
earning the vanetiee of the 'anddha hetvdbhlitia’ . 
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(6) want of connection — ananugata 

(6) inverted connection — viparitdnugata. 
Fallacious Exemplifications by dissimilarity are — 

(7) not excluded middle (lingavyavrtta) 

C8) not excluded major (anumeydvydVTtta) 

(9) neither middle nor major excluded (ubhaydv- 
ydvrtta) 

(10) having an unreal substrate (adraydsiddha) 

(11) failure of exclusion (avydvftta). 

(12) inverted exclusion (viparitavydvrtta) . 
Illustrations are the following : — 

‘What is non-eternal is found to be corporeal, — 

(7) like action (does not exclude the middle, i.e. 

incorporeal. Action is not an example of 
the non-incorporeal) 

(8) like atoms (does not exclude the major, i e. 

eternal. Atoms are not an example of the 
non-eternal) 

(9) like ether (excludes neither incorporeal nor 

eternal, i.e. it is an example neither of the 
non-incorporeal nor of the non-etemal) 

(10) like darkness (the example is not a real thing) 

(11) jar-like (bare example, without statement of 

necessary exclusion of middle, i.e. incorpo- 
real from non-eternal, i e. the negative of 
the major. The bare example of the jar 
does not cany with it the truth that all 
non-etemals are corporeal) 

(12) ‘what is without motion is not substance’ (the 

required concomitance is that ‘what is not 
substance is without motion’). 

[Instead of excluding the middle ‘possessing motion’ 
from ‘non-substance,’ the negative of the major, you have 
excluded the major from the negative of the middle.] 
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The interesting varieties here are Nos. 5 and 6, and 
the corresponding Nos. 11 and 12. Nos. 6 and 12 accord 
with the fact that Pra^astapada (and with him the author 
of the Nyayapraveia, who gives a list corresponding except 
that it omits the oArayasiMha, Nos. 4 and 10) had fixed 
the form (vidhi) of the ntdaHana as a ‘major premise’ 
Similarly Nos. 5 and 11 indicate the requirement of a 
vy&pti or avindhhdva, a necessary connection between the 
attributes exemplified in the concrete instance or 
drstanta}. 

Note on the number of the Fallacies in Buddhist logic 

Sugiura (p. 68) states that Samkara Svamin recog- 
nised 33 fallacies, — nine of the thesis, fourteen of the rea- 
son, and ten of the example. “ But if we consider the 
combinations of the fallacies of which a syllogism may be 
guilty, the number is greatly increased. Of this kind 
the Thesis is said to possess 9216, the Ecason 117, the 
Example 84, in all then 9417 fallacies ”. (This appears 
to be the teaching of Kw'ei-ke’s Great Commentary, not 
of the Nydyapravc^a itself). 

Diiinaga did not recognise the last four of the 
fallacies of the Thesis given in the Nydyaprave&a, and' 


'PrafostapSda's ananugatanidartlanSbhasa and avy6vTttantdaT^anibhisa, 
ae interpreted by Srldhara, cenmat m failure to state the vySptt The correa- 
ponding bead in the Kyayapravefa consiete m a failure of vySptt, Dharma- 
klrti proridee a place for both failure to state the vySpU, and failnre m the 
vyipti itself, under two separate rubrics — ananvaya and apradarhtanvaya ; 
and thu distinction between form and matter is also made by Kmninla, 
whose list otherwise corresponds with PratestapSda's Dharmaklrti farther 
increases the Nyiyapraveia list of ten (five and five) nidarianibhisas to 
eighteen (nine and nine) by adding three classes where the major, the middle, 
and both are doubtful See Hyiyabtndu pp 166-7 and VidyAbhafa^a BIL 
pp. 314-5 

The udiharayJtbhSsa perhaps does not figure m any NatySytka work 
except the tenth century NyiyasSra of BhiiaarTajfia — a work which deviate*. 
from the accepted Natyayika teachings m other respects also. It gives what 
IS pacticaUy identical with Fratostapida's list of twelve (six and six) ■ hut 
adds that eight (four and four) others are recogmsed, in which the major,, 
middle, both, and substrate are doubtful. 
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therefore it would seem that his list of fallacies must have 
been limited to 29. Sugiura states the principle of divi- 
•sion of the fourteen fdlacies of the reason (p. 62) : 
“ Dinna enumerated fourteen fallacies of the Beason. 
These he classed into three groups with reference to the 
phases of the Hetu. The first four are those which are 
defective in the first phase of the Hetu, the next six are 
those which are defective in either the second or the third 
phase, and the last four are those which are defective in 
both the second and the third phases”. (By the ‘phases’ 
of the Hetu is meant the three clauses of the trairupya. 
The asiddha breaks clause I, the anUcita breaks either 11 
or in, the viruddha breaks both H and HI). From this 
it is clear that Diiinaga recognised the asiddha, though it 
is ignored in the Hetucakra. Of the remaining ten fall.i- 
•cious reasons the wheel provides a place for seven which 
depend on the formal relations of the middle to the sapaksa 
and vipaksa (i.e. roughly speaking, to the major) ; but 
only six of these figure in the list of 14 fallacies of the 
reason. The four not accounted for in the Wheel (other 
than the four asiddha) are the three varieties of viruddha 
where the middle is inconsistent with the minor, with the 
implications of the minor, and with the implications of 
the major; and (among the aniicita) the antinomic reason 
or viruddhdvyahhicarin. 

Sugiura (p. 70) notes that Dinnaga “enumerates 
14 fallacies which may be committed in the course of dis- 
proof of a valid Thesis . . . These fourteen fallacies Dinna 
ascribes to Socmock ”. ‘Socmock’ is without doubt 
Aksapada (see Sugiura, p. 21 n. 3), and these fourteen 
fallacies of disproof {dusanihh&sa) are nothing but an 
abbreviated list of the 24 jOtis of Nydyasutra Bk. V.i., as 
is quite clear from the account given by Sugiura (pp. 23 — 
26). He adds that the fourteen ‘fallacies of refutation’ 
(i.e. jdti) are not mentioned in Sariikara’s Praveia-tarka- 
Jdstra (i.e. in the Nydyaprare^a). This is in accordance 
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with the practical ignoring of Bk. V of the Nydyasutra by 
Indian logicians from the time of Pra^astapada onwards. 

SECTION 7. SYLIjOOISTIC. THE 'WHEEL OF aEASONS’, 

OR THE NINE VALID AND INVALID TYPES OF SYLLOGISM 

Dihnaga in the Pramdmisamuccaya^ gives a for- 
mal scheme of nine valid and invalid types of inference 
which appears to be the earliest specimen of formal 
‘syllogistic’ in Indian logic®. The scheme is a corol- 
lary of the second and third clauses of the trairfipya^, 
that is to say it is a statement of all possible relations in 
which the reason or middle term may stand to positive 
examples (sapaksas, XP’s) on the one hand, and to nega- 
tive examples (vipaksas, X non-P’s) on the other hand. 
The middle term may be found in all, some, or none of 
the positive examples : and again in all, some, or none 
of the negative examples. The combination of these two 
sets of possibilities gives rise to the Nine Types : — 

I All XP’s are M. and All X non-P’s are M 
(i.e. the hetu is sapaksavipaksavydpaka*), 


‘The passage is quoted in full bv Vficaspati MiSra in NVT p. 198. 
It will be found in FragmmU from DmnOga, pp 39 — 33. 

‘PradastapSda makes no reference to this scheme, nor to any other 
scheme of valid and invalid 'moods' It might seem Uiat he would have 
referred to this piece of formalism if it had been known to him • and 
this gives some support to the view which makes PradastapSda earlier than 
DiAnaga 

But on the other hand, PradastapSda does note the tioo vahd fonna- 
of syllogism — and it may be argued that this implies the kind of formal 
scheme set out by Dinniga 

•The first clause of the tratrUpya — anumege sattvam — is ignored m the 
scheme . that is, the relation of M to S, paktadharmati, is ignored, so that 
what was later called the anddka hetvibhaaa, i.e. the middle which is 
fallacious because it does not reside in S, finds no place m the soheme. 
Moreover what appears to be the closing line of this fragment cited by 
VScaspati seems to state the principle on which it is ignored — ^vir , that true 
and fallacious reasons in general are alike 'pakfodherma', i e. reside m S. 

‘The convenient Sanskrit formulae for the various types of syllogism 
and paralogism are those used by Uddyotakara ■ except that I have inbstitnted 
the more famibar ‘sapakfa’ for Uddyotakara's 'tajjStiya', i.e. $idhya)iUya^ 
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e.g. ‘Sound is eternal because an ob- 
ject of knowledge’, — But all the non- 
eternal things that can be adduced as ex- 
amples, as well as all the eternal things, 
are ‘objects of knowledge’. Therefore the 
argument is inconclusive {aniicita, sarh- 
diqdhc,. It belongs to the sadhdrana or 
‘too general’ variety of the savyahhicdra or 
anaikantika hetvahhdsa) . 

n. All XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 
(sapak^avydpaka vipaksacftti) , e.g. ‘Sound 
18 non-eternal because a product’. VA- 
LID. 

III. All XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksavydpaka vipaksaikadeiavrtti) , e.g. 
‘Sound 18 an effect of volition, because 
non-etemal’ — ^But some things which are 
not effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning. Inconclusive (aniicita). 

IV. No XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M 

(sapaksdvrtti vipaksavydpaka) , e g. ‘Sound 
IS eternal because produced’. But there is 
no example of an eternal thing that is pro- 
duced; and all examples of non-etemal 
things are products. Contradictory , since 
the evidence proves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid type No. II. It is a breach 
of both the second and the third clauses of 
the trairupya. 

V. No XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 

(sapaksavipaksdvrttt) , e.g. ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, bwause audible’. There are no 
examples other than S in which M is 
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present. The evidence is confined to cases 
of non-M; and although this is found in all 
examples of non-P (so that the third clause 
of the trairupya is satisfied), it is also found 
in all cases of P, so that the second canon is 
not satisfied^. 

As satisfying only one of the two latter canons 
the argument is inconclusive (aniScita). 
The asadhararui or ‘too restricted’ variety 
of the savyahhicdra hetvdhhdsa, according 
to the later classification. But Pra^asta- 
pada classes the asddharana as anadhyava- 
sita, a reason based on no evidence at all, 
and refuses it the name of anidcita — sarhdi- 
gdha — a reason based on conflicting evi- 
dence. 

No XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksdvrttt vtpaksaikadeiavrtti) , e g. 

‘Sound 18 eternal, because an effect of voli- 
tion’ — ^But there are no examples of eter- 
nal things which are effects of volition; and, 
on the other hand, some (though not all) 
non-eternals are effects of volition, e.g a 
pot IS so, though lightning is not. The 
argument breaks both the second and the 
third Canons . and it is Contradictory since 


■or, as Uddyotskara would put the objeclion to this argument, the 
negatiTe evidence is conflicting — vaidharmyath vyabhicaratt, i e non-M is 
P as well as non-F For Uddyotakara holds that in this particular case 
(i.e where the hetu is an asadhSrona dharma, so that no positive evidence 
18 available) an argument which satisfies the third canon can be valid without 
satisfying the second, provided the negative evidence all points in one 

.direction, i.e provided that all the non-M’s are non P. Under this condition 

the asidhArana dharma can be a valid reason (belonging to the type which 
he calls avlta or vyatirekm), and which the later schools recognise as 
hevalavyatirekm. In his phraseology the hetu need not always be a 
trilakfafiahetu, i.e it need not always satisfy the three canons of syllogism 
for the kevalavyattrektn is valid althongh it is only dvilakfana or dtvpada- 
yukta, I.e satisfies only two canons, viz , the first and the third 
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the evidence proves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid type No. VIII. 

Vn. Some XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M. 

(mpaksaikadeSavrtti vipakqavyapaka), e.g. 
‘Sound not an effect of effort, b^ause non- 
eternal ’ . It is true that some things which 
are not effects of effort are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning, so that the second canon is satis- 
fi^ : but on the other hand all things that 
are effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
a pot (all X non-P’s are M), so that the 
argument breaks the third canon which 
says that all X non-P’s must be non-M. 
It is inconclusive. 

Note . — ^It is not classed as contradictory, because the 
evidence will not prove the contrary conclusion, but will 
only lead to the equally mconclusive inference of the con- 
tra^ in type No m This amounts to saying that the 
argument is not classed as contradictory, because it does not 
break two canons but only one. 

Vm. Some XP’s are M, and No X non-P is M 
(sapaksaikadeiavrtti vipak§avftti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because an effect of 
volition’. 

VALID. For some, though not aU, non- 
etemal things, e.g. a pot, are effects of 
volition; whUe no eternal things are effects 
of volition, e.g. ether. So that both canons 
are satisfied. It differs from the other 
valid type, No. IE, because there the reason 
was sapak?avydpaka, resident m all XP’s. 
But it is not necessary to the validity of an 
argument that M should reside in all XP’s : 
or, as we should put it, it is not necessaij 
that ‘all P should be M’ — all we need is 
that ‘all M should be P’. 
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IX. Some XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapahsavipak^aikadeiavftti), e.g. ‘Sound 
is eternal because it is corporeal’ — But al- 
though some eternal tilings are corporeal, 
e.g. atoms (others, e.g. ether, not bemg so), 
it 18 not the case that no non-eternal things 
are corporeal — ^for, although some non-eter- 
iial things are not corporeal, e.g. action, 
other non-eternal things are corporeal, e.g. 
a pot. That is, though the argument satis- 
iles the second canon, it breaks the third. 
It is therefore inconclusive — differing from 
No VII only in this respect that the 
equally inconclusive inference of the con- 
trary would be in this same type and not m 
a different type 

To sum up this ‘ Wheel of Seasons ’ . It gives ( 1 ) 
two types which are valid as satisfying both the second 
and the third ‘ canons ’ • ( 2 ) two types which are con- 
tradictory as satisfying neither canon and so admitting 
proof of the contrary in one or other of the two valid 
types : ( 3 ) five types which are inconclusive as satisfying 
only one of the two latter canons. Four of these incon- 
clusive syllogisms satisfy the second canon, i.e. they 
argue from positive evidence. The fifth — the asadhdrana^ 
or too restricted reason — cannot satisfy the positive canon 
because from the nature of the case there is no positive 
evidence available in favour of either alternative. Prom 
the nature of the case, again, it cannot help satisfying 
the negative canon — S being the only M, there cannot be 
any X non-P which is M. But (if there are any XP’s 
adducible^) it will be equally true that there cannot 

‘This u Uddyotakara'* prnviBO ]!>iAnif;a maket no proviso and so 
treats all argnmento which aatufy only the third canon as invalid. See lank 
note, and page 341 below. 

IG 
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be any XP’s which are M — so that the negative evidence 
will point in the direction of both alternatives equally, 
and the argument will be inconclusive. 

The salient difference between this Wheel of Eeasons 
and the Barbara Celarent of western formalism is that the 
latter starts from the major premise and ignores the evid- 
ence for it; while the former starts from the evidence and 
formulates the types of syllogism as determined by the 
kinds of evidence which may te adduced in support of the 
conclusion. In other words the Indian logician is con- 
cerned with the relation of M to sapaksas and vipak^as, 
XP’s and X non-P’s, while the western schoolman deals 
with the relations of M to an abstract P. The ‘ example’ 
therefore is not an unfortunate excrescence on the Indian 
syllogism, but essential to it, at least so long as it pre- 
serve its original character. When the conception of a 
' vydpti ’ of M by an abstract P begins to overshadow the 
A Bxemplification ’ (nidariana, udkharaija), the distinc- 
tion between the Indian and the Aristotelian syllogisms 
begins to be blurred • for the uddharana tends then to 
assume the nature of a ‘ major premise ’ , and the example 
begins to look like an excrescence : and there is even the 
commencement of a development, out of the notions of 
tydpya and vydpaka, of something that might have 
become a quantitative logic. 

Tha ‘form’ of the nidarSana, and the notions of rijdpya 
and vydpaka. 

It may have been Kumarila who developed on these 
lines the implications of the ‘ vidhi ’ or ‘ form ’ laid 
down in the logic of Pra&istapada’s age for the nidar- 
iana. Kumarila^ insists that the object of the 
example is to convey ‘ the pervasion of the middle by the 
major term ’ (vydptim gamakasya gamyena — NR A on 
107) : and that this ‘ pervasion ’ can only be conveyed by 

'SI. 7m., anumina, 107— lU 
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« definite order of the terms (racanSvi4e§a — NBA), the 
middle being the flubject (uddeiya) and the major the 
predicate. The subject is the vyapya or pervaded while 
the predicate (major terml is the vyapdka or pervader. 
The mark of the subject is that the relative ‘ yat ’ is at- 
tached to it, and that it is stated first. The mark of the 
predicate is that the correlative ‘ tat ' ie used with it, and 
the particle eva. Eva by its restrictive force, being 
attached to the predicate or major term, ‘ distributes ’ 
the subject or middle term. And thus we have what is 
equivalent to omr ‘ All M is P ’ as the necessary form of 
the nidariana, — which can now fairly be called a ‘ major 
premise ’ The quantitative implications in the notions 
of vyapya and vyapaTta are clearly set out by Kumanla : 
yo yasya deSahaldbAydm same nyuno ‘ pi v& hhavet 
sa vyipyo, vyapdkas tasya samo vd 'bhyadhiko' pi vd, 
tena vydpye grhite ‘rthe vydpakas tasya grhyate 
na hy anyathd bhavaty e§d vydpyavydpakatd tayoh. 
vydpakatvagrhltas tu vydpyo yadyapi vastutah 
adhikye ‘py aviruddhatvad vydpyam na pratipddayet. 

(SI. Vdrt., anumdna, B — 7). 

“ The pervaded is what has equal or less extension 
in space and time • its pervader is what has equal or 
more extension. This means that when the pervaded 
thing IS apprehended, its pervader is apprehended for 
not otherwise would the relation of perv^ed and pervader 
hold between the two And although the pervaded be 
(sometimes) grasped as pervading (its pervader), in as 
much as in reality there is not the contradiction [which 
arises when the “ pervader” is also actually greater in 
extension] , — still, it would not cause the pervaded to be 
inferred ”. 
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The last couplet is difficult, but may be interpreted 
to mean that though sometimes M may be convertible 
with P (the proposition M is P being equipollent, so that 
there is no contradiction in saying that all P is M, as 
there would be in case P overlapped M in extension — 
adhikye), still, when we do thus argue from P to M, “P” 
is no longer the vydpaka or major term, nor can we be 
said to argue from “ vydpaka *’ to the “ vydpya;” from 
the “ major ” to the “ middle”. P is now our vydpya, 
or middle, and we argue from it to M as our major, 
or Tydpaka\ — This last couplet is quoted by Sridhara* 
in dealing with Prai^astapada’s account of the vtpafitdnu- 
gata-nidarhndhhdsa). ‘‘In the argument ‘wind is sub- 
stance because it possesses movement, the possession of 
movement is the pervaded and the being substance is the 
pervader. And a universal connection or ‘ pervasion ’ 
(vydpti'' is restricted to what is pervaded, solely (yac ecr 
vyapyam tadekaniyatd vyaptih), and does not, like the 
relation of conjunction or contact (samyoga), attach to 
both terms; for the reason that the pervader overlaps the 
pervaded And even where two terms such as ‘ being a 
product ’ and ‘ being non-eternal ’ have mutual univer- 
sal connection or are equipollent (samavydpttka) , so that 
the pervaded is also pervader, even here the universal con- 
nection refers to a term in the aspect of pervaded, and not 
in the aspect of pervader : because the latter aspect may 
also belong to a term which is wider in extension. This 
the teacher (guru, i e. Kumarila) points out in the couplet 
vydpakatvagrhitas tu etc.”* 

*1 e , M IB P, 8 u) P, 8 IB M. There ib no contradiction becanee 
P IS not as a matter of fact greater m extension than M, in the case snp- 
po^ —Blit then P becomes the real 'vyipya* That is to say the true form of 
this argument is P is M, 8 is P, ' 8 is H. As we should put it, it is 
formally invalid in the Second Figure 

‘NK p 348 I. 9 The second line is quoted here m the form Mhikyi 
‘pi viniddhatvit, etc. 

‘NK p 348 II. 4 — 9 It is perhaps surprising that Indian Logic 
never developed the notion of vyipyavySpakatva into the quasi-mathematical 
analysis of the relation of terms in extension which constitutes weste-v 
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SECTION 8. BTLIiOGISTIC (CONTD ) THE PCEBIiY 
POSITIVE AND PUBELT NBOATIVE TYPES OP SYLLOGISM 

Uddyotakara developed this formal scheme (1) by 
drawing the important distinction, which DinnSga failed 
to draw, between the case in which there is no XP, or X 
non-P (avidyamana-sapaksa, avidyamdnavipaksa) and the 
case in which the reason is not found in an existent XP, 
or X non-P (sapaksdvrtti, vipaksavrtti) • and (2) by 
taking paksadharmati, the relation of M to S, into ac- 
count. The former distinction adds seven other possible 
types to the nine recognised by Dinnaga three in which 
there is no X non-P, v'hile the reason is present in all, 
some, or none, of the existent XP’s : tliree in which there 
is no XP, while the reason is present in all, some, or none, 
of the existent X non-P’s : and one in which there is 
neither any XP nor any X non-P. This gives a total of 
sixteen types. 

But the insistence on taking into account the relation 
of M to S results in the multiplication of this total by 
three ; for this relation also assumes three forms, accord- 
ing as M resides in all, or some, or none, of the Subject 
isddhyavydpaka, sddhyaikadeiavrtti, sddhydvrtti). The 
total of types of syllogism and paralogism thus reaches 
forty-eight\ But as all types in w'hich M resides only 


“formal" logic Indian formaltam in fact seema to break off abruptly at 
the pomt at which western formulation begina, — ^perhapa by a fortunate 
inatinct 

The Note on the Indian Syllogiem in Utnd xxxiu p 898 attempts to 
appreciate the tratrUpija formulation of syllogistic types by way of comparison 
with western formaluni I do not beliere that any really important mferenee 
IS the thing which it is represented to be either by the Indian attempt to 
reduce it to an affair of examples, or by the western attempt to treat it as 
an application of the Dictum de Omnt et iVtillo But — if formal logic is 
admitt^ to have a certam methodological value — I thmk that it is as good 
a mental dieciphne to turn the wheel of the reasons as to plough the sands 
of Barbara Celarent. The study of either logic is almost a necessary mtroduc- 
ition to the philosophical literature of either civilisation. 

‘Disregar^g a variety of warn of sub-dividing the mam divmoiu 
which g^ive rue to endless Ijfea. NV p. 170 1. 17. 
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partially, or not at all, in S, are asiddha^, only the first 
sixteen need be taken into account. The two latter 
sets of sixteen merely repeat the first sixteen types, with 
the addition of what we should call a false minor premise. 
Uddyotakara’s contention as against the Buddhists is that 
they are wrong in holding that only a reason which satis- 
fies all three ‘ Canons ’ ( a trildk^anahetu ) is valid r 
because it is necessary to recognise the validity of the 
purely negative syllogism (kevalavyatirekin) , which does 
not satisfy the second Canon apd is therefore dmpadayukta 
or characterised only by two clauses of the trairupya; and 
because the examples of the two valid types given in the 
Wheel of Beasons are as a matter of fact of the purely 
positive type (kevalanvayin) for the Buddhist, who does 
not admit that there is anything eternal {anahhyupagata- 
nityatvapaksaY. It will then be necessary to recognise 


‘The rejection of the sixteen $adhyathadeiavjtU as 'anddha' does not 
ooudict with the Aristotelian recognition of inference from s minor premise- 
m which S IS undistributed to a particular conclusion For the ‘some S' 
of the conclusion it the Indian logician's tSdhija, and if the inference is to 
be valid the whole of this ‘some S' must have been referred to m the 
prciiiiHo 

In oilier words, the M, in a proposition connecting M with some S 
is still saihyatyipaka, resident m the whole of that (i e a particular part of 
8) with which Its connection is asserted, if the proposition is a true one 
The subject of particnlar propositione is in this sense as much 'distributed' 
as the subject of universal propositions Indian logic knows nothing of our 
distinction of statements as particular and universal — a distinction which, as 
used in our formal logic, is certainly without logical justification 

Cp Bugiiira pp 62-63 Ho points out that the Indian logician does 
not recognise the p»kicnlar proposition, and normally states the "B” prop 
(No S IS P) m "A" form (all 8 is non-P), and therefore presents his thesis 
in "A" form always From this be dednees the absence of 'moods' and 
‘figures' m Indian logic But I tbmk there are traces of the 2nd and 4th 
figures, — though not of the 3rd 

■The two arguments referred to are Nos II and VIII — ‘Bound is non- 
etemal, because a product', and ‘Bound is non-eternal because an effect ot 
volition’. There being on the Buddhist view nothmg eternal which could be 
quoted as neMtive evidence, both these reasons would be classed as purely 
positive by the Bnddhist, tf he were omi<istent And yet he admits theu 
validity. 
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not only two "valid types, but five,‘ viz., two based on 
both positive and negative evidence (anvayavyatirekin), 
two based only on positive evidence ( anvayindv eva- 
kevaldnvayinau) , and one based on negative evidence only 
(vyatirekin — kemlavyatirekin). 

Of the seven types added by Uddyotakara to the nine 
of the Wheel of Eeasons (Nos. X — ^XVI), the first three 
are purely positive (avidyamdnavipak^a) , the second tliree 
are purely negative {avtdyamdnasapaksa) , and the last is 
neither positive nor negative — i.e. no evidence at all is 
adducible (avidyamanasapak^avipaksa) . They have the 
characteristics shown in the following tables ; — 

Table of Nos. 10 — 12 in Uddyotakara’ s list of sadhya- 
vydpaka. 

N'j Biibnc and Example. Remarka. 


10 aidhyatijioaya-vySpaha am- 
dyamSnavipakfa. 
atutyah iabda utpatUdharma- 
kattal 

(Uddyotakara notes that the 
example is giyen from the 
point of view of one who 
holda that there is nothing 
eternal The example = 
No II of the Hetucakra- 
4amaru Uddyotakara ’a 
point in placing it here, as 
well ae at his No. S=HCp 
No. n, IB to indicate the in- 
ransistency of the Bauddh'i ) 


The katalinvaytn accepted as 
valid by the subaeqiient 
Nyaya school, e.g. the pot is 
nameable becanie knowable. 
(If we took ' everything ’ as 
the mmor here, the ar^inent 
would fall under No, IS 
below ) 

P and M are both infinite m 
extension while S is of less 
extension 

Rubric ; All S is U. 

All XP IB Id. 

There are no X non- 
P’s 


'NV p 167 11 8 — 6 ta ete pak^avyUpaki^ sodaia etdm paflca hetavah, 
deft hetvSbhSaSh anvayatyaUrektruu dtau vipakydvrta tytlpanaeamau ; 
ekSntavddinonvayiniv eva daiamatkadaiau , vyattraki pancadada tU 

“These are tbe sixteen types in which M resides in the whole of S. 
Five of them are valid reasons, tbe rest fallacies ; tbe vahd reasons are ■— 
two positive-negative, m which M is not found in X non-P, namely, the third" 
and ninth in the above list, for the person who maintains that there is only 
one class of things, viz., non-etemal thinn, the tenth and eleventh are purely 
positive, the fifteenth is purely negatiTe . 

(The positive-negative reasons are described as eipokgSeftft to distin- 
guish them from the fallacious positive-negative reasons, wbidi are either 
mpakfaikttdedavftU or vipakfavyapaka ) 
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\o Babnc and Example Bemarke 

11 ladhyaiyapuka iaijittyatka Another form of Irvalanvaym 

dtiatjiti afudyamiitatipakya — Valid if No 10 la valid (f). 

andyah iabdo bahyendnya 1 have not met aith an 

pratyaktatiat example from the Natyaytka 

(Thu IB the same example as standpomt hnt an evample 

that given w No 4=1101) would he Ihe pot is name 

No \1II It la given at able beeause vibihle 
No 0 m a fuller form — B is inBuite in extension but 
hamanyavtietatato tmad M is of less extension than 
adtbahyakaranapratyaltat P & again is of leas exten 
eat Had the Bauddha sion than V, otherwise th 

been consistent he would rubric would be that of 

have put his second No 12 

example of » valid helu Biibric All S is M 
here as a second form of somi XP it M 

kevalimaytn ) There are no X non 

Fb 

12 tadhiiavyapaka tajiaUyavrUt A third form of keialanvayin 

avtdyatnanavipakia only difienng from the ata 

anttyab sabdah iravanatvat dkarana fallacy in that the 

(again kevalanvaiim from the mbric of the Isttei has 

Bauddha pomt of view Pipakwitti in place of 

only) avtdyamananpal ia Thai 

18 to say It is an audfiarana 
with an infinite major term 
P IB infinite in extension 
while S and M which coin 
eidt in extension are lees 
than 1 in extension 

Table of Nos 13 — 16 tn hddyotahara' i list of sadhya- 
tyipaka 

No Btibric and Example Bemarke 

n sadhyavyapaka avtdyama fliib is m form levalavyati 

nosajatii/o vipaksatyapaks rekm, but obviouslv mvalid 

Nttyah iabda utpattulharma as residing in i le iipakia 
katvat 

(Thu is the example of on if Bnbric All b is M 
the mrvddhahetut giver m 

BCD VIZ , No IV and by There are no XP s 

Uddyotakara in his cones 

ponding No 4 It IS given All X n>ji 1 1 are M 

here again to indicate (a imgle instance X non P M ia 

that from the Bauddha ot course fatal ) 

point of view this is its 

ploper rnbno — since on 

their view all things are 

tttpaituiharmaka and 

nothing IS eternal ) 



Further mood^s. of the Syllogism 


No. , Babrio »nd Bxample 


Bemarkg 


11 xSdhyaeyipaka atudyamina- 
sajitlya ttpi^kfaikadeJatrttt 
nttyali iabdo- bShyendnyafrat- 
yakfalvit. 

tomment sb it 18. mutatu 
mutandis The example = 
HCD No VI. and Uddyo- 
takara'e No. 5 ) 


Bemarks as at 18. 

Rubric All S 18 M 

There are no XP's 
Some X non-T'ii ate M 
(though some are not 
M) 


16 


sidhyatyipaka attdyamSnasa- 
jitlya eipaksSnttU. 

Nedaih nirStmakath jivac 
chariram anmdnyddhisfkS- 
natvapratangSt 

(This example u of coiirae 
given from TTddyotakara's 
nan standpoint i.e he 
accepts It as valid ) 


This IS the azltaUetu aciepted 
by nddyotakara It la asi- 
dhirana and at the same time 
kevalatyatirekm. It is valid 
because ‘ vatdharmyam na 
vyabhtearati ' i e all three 
terms coincide m extension. 

Rubric All S IS M 

There are no XT s 
No X non-P is M 


16 paksatyipaka atndyamSna- The otiuposamharm See below. 
sspaksavipaksa 

farvaih nityam prameyatvit S, M and P all unlimited id 
extension 

All 8 IS M, but there are no 
XP's nor X non-P's. 


(a) The Purely Positive types (anvayin, hemlCinva 
yin) 

There are several passages* in which Uddyota- 
hara seems to say that two of the three purely positive 


'Besides the passage at NY p 167 (cited in the last footnote) see 
p 181 1. 18 which deals with a scheme (apparently attributed to DiAniga) of 
seven types of reasons — a sapUka “ SaptikSsambhavs i/aiprattssdhSil ekadvi- 
podaparyudassna tnlaksano lutur iti tad apy ayvktam, dtipadalaksavayor 
hetutvUt . . dtilakyayayuktayoT hetutvid %U — anabhyupagatanitya 

pakfasya krtakatvOd tty ayam dvSbhySm laksan&bhySm yujyate, prayat- 
nSnantariyakatvSd tU eSnayor hetubhivo na syit '' “The view which 
recognises seven types and by rejecting six of them aa breakmg one or two 
clauses of the trairUpya reaches the conception of the ‘reason with tliree 
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types are valid arguments. And yet examination of these- 
passages discloses the fact that he never gives an example 
of these types which he would himself consider as really 
belonging to them : the arguments given as illustrations- 
being in every case arguments which are really of the 
‘positive-negative’ (anvayavyatirekin) type, but which 
would he ‘ purely positive ’ for the Buddhist, if he were 
consistent. Moreover, the argument for their validity in 
every case takes the form of an argumentum ad hominem. 

‘ Either the two arguments which the Buddhist 
gives as illustrations of valid syllogisms are not valid, 
or else he must admit that the purely positive type is a 
valid type of syllogism.’ There seems to be no passage 
in which TIddyotakara definitely commits himself to the 
view that the kevaldnvayin is a valid type : though this 
subsequently became the accepted view of the Natyayika 
school. Vacaspati Mi^ra says that an example, from 
TTddyotakara's own point of view, of the purely positive 
type would be ‘ differences are nameable, b^ause they are 
knoAvable, like universals’^. He argues that absence 
of negative instances does not deprive a middle term of 
its cogency • for this cogency does not depend simnlv on 
the negative concomitance ‘All X non-P is non-M’ — if 


characters', is wrong because two middles which have only two characters 
are true reasons, viz , the middle ‘being a product' la endowed with (only) 
two characters for the person who does not admit the existence of any 
eternal subject ; and so is the middle 'being an effect of volition' ■ and so 
these two middles would not be valid reasons 

The passage at N7 p. 69 merely repeats this Passages at p 48 and 
again at p 61 suggest that the tnttdham anumSnam of NS I. 1 6 may- 
mean anvayin, vyattrekm, and anvayavyattrehm This looks as if IJddyota- 
kara himself accepts all these three as valid. But agam he fails to give an 
example of the first class which is really Icevalanvaym, and again asserts its 
validity only conditionally — yathi tanamtyatvavSdtnlim arutyaji iahdalf 
Uftalatvid ity atya ht etpakfo ndsti. 

^NVT p. 116 1. 21 (on VF p. 48 1 12) The example he gives baa 
the merit ot not being a mere tnusm, like the stock example 'the pot^ 's- 
nameable because knowable'. There is an obvious difficulty about naming 
a etisfa : for a name nniversalises, expressing unity In difference. Fifafa 
here must mean the category so nai^. 
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it did the ‘ too restricted ’ (asadharam) middle would be 
a valid reason — ; it depends on its being endowed with 
essential relationship to the thing to be proved (svas&dh- 
yena saha svdhhdmhasamhandhaddlita); and the fact of 
its bemg so endowed can be known by a purely positive* 
concomitance provided it be unconditioned (anvayamd- 
tren&py upidhirahitena); just as it can be knovra by the- 
combined positive-negative concomitance. And the- 
negative concomitance can (in this case) be dispensed 
with. But where negative instances, X non-P’s, exist^^ 
the negative concomitance has to be taken into account, 
to set aside the doubt as to M’s residence in X non-P’8\ 

The question of course remains — How, on a view of 
inference which makes it essentially an affair of examples, 
is it possible to be sure that a concomitance is ‘ uncon- 
ditioned ’ , in the absence of negative corroborative evid- 
ence ? The ‘ modern ’ school has expended much ingen- 
uity m the search for a definition of vydpti, universal con- 
comitance, which shall cover the case of the ‘ purely 
positive ’ inference. Gange^a in the Tattvacmtamani 


'NVT p. lie 11. 16—20 The passage dealing with the purel/ 

positiTe inference extends from p 114 1. 22 to p 115 1. 24. The earlier 

part of it deals with the suggestion that if we admit that m the absence of 
negative examples there is no negattve conccsnitance 'all X non-P’s are non* 
M’, this amounts to the admission that M does reside in X non-F — because 
the denial of a denial is the affirmation of the thing first demed — The- 
answer is that it is absurd to suppose the presence of M m a mere ‘m* 
designate' or non-entity {mrupSkhya) like non-P which cannot even serve- 
as a locus for the absence of M. When a dymg man cannot even dnnk 

water sensible people do not suggest that be might take gruel 1 Tbe- 

pnnciple that denial of denial is affirmation is true only if the original 
denial is a denial of something. But here there were no X non-P's in. 
which the presence of M could be denied. For it has been truly said that 
it takes two positive entities to make a negation (sadbhySm abhivo nirfipyote, 
natkena satS), i.e. M and X non-P most both exist before it is possible to 
deny that M exists m X non-F. 

The western scholastio feels the need of this sound principle for the- 
limitation of 'infinite terms' in other connections, as for example when ha- 
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reviews a aeries of such definitions and rejects them all on 
the ground that they involve, explicitly or implicitly, 
■reference to a ripaksa, X non-P, in which M is absent, 
and thus exclude the ‘ purely positive ’ in{erence\ 

Difficulties also arose in the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the purely positive inference, which was 
accepted as valid, and certain inferences which come 
under the rubric avidyamdnasapaksaripaksa (No. 16 of 
the Tables above), i e. an argument of which the minor 
•term is ‘ everything ’ and in which therefore the major 
must also be found in everything, so that there could be 
'no negative instance*. As there can be no positive 
instance sapak^a, either, since everything is the paksa, 
it seems clear that such arguments must be regarded as 
invalid on the view which makes inference an affair of 
■examples. For in such arguments no examples, positive 
or negative, are fortlicommg. — ^And yet it seems obvious 
ihat if we can validly argue that ‘ the pot is nameable 
because knowable we could just as well argue that 
‘ everything is nameable because knowable ’ . 


^ealB with the process of ‘mTersion’ by which All S is P yields the some- 
lAimes absurd implication that some non-S is non-F. He would hardly mfer 
that since all that can be known can be named, therefore some things that 
are unknowable are unnameable And yet he would probably not hesitate 
to ‘oontrapose’ this proposition into the form 'Ko unnameables are 
knowable’ — which is equally objectionable to VScaspati’s principle. 

*Sae VidyabhOfa^ KIL pp. 421 — 428. 

•See Keith ILA pp. 146-146 and 118—121 He says that the 
'difference between 'all can be named because it can be known' and Uddyo- 
takara's Ko. 16 ‘aU is eternal (or non-etemal) because it can be known’, 
IS that m the former "there is a real ground of connection between naming 
«nd knowledge . . . and the test of reasoning m the school is always 
-oorrespondunce with reality”-. This is true but the question remains how 
this correspondence with reality is guaranteed on the basis of 'simple 
enumeration’ — the absence of negative evidence making the ‘metliod of 
■r4tfference’ inapplicable 
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There were some who were driven by the logic of 
their own first principles into admitting the validity of 
‘ the pot is nameable because knowable while denying 
the validity of ‘ all is nameable because knowable ’ : on 
the ground that m the former case positive evidence 
{sapakqas) at least is available; while in the latter case no 
evidence at all is available, the unlimited nature of the 
yalisa excluding the possibility of quoting examples not 
included in the paksa itself and to quote the pak§a itself 
as an example of course begs the question. — It was in fact 
impossible to defend the argument ‘ all is nameable 
because knowable from the point of view of the logic of 
sapaksa-vipaksa; except by the desperate device of allow- 
ing one or other of the particulars which constitute the 
paksa to figure also m the capacity of sapaksa^. 

(b) The Purely Negative Type {vyatirektn, avlta 
hetu^, kevalaryattrekm) 

If there is room for doubt as to Uddyotakara’s atti- 
tude towards the purely jiositive inference, he makes up 
for it by an unequivocal defence of the validity of the 


‘Tlie diihculty is exactly that which Mill found in all Byllopsms, as 
formulated by western logic It was avoided in the Indian formulation, so 
far as that argnes from tapahfaa to pahsa, i e so far as it is an affair of 
examples Bat the Tpdian formula goes bankrupt when there are no 
eiamiiles, the only ‘evidence’ for the concluaion being the pakea itaelf The 
truth 18 that argument from examples — or, what amounts to that, from a 
generahaation from examples — so far from being the type of all inference, 
18 a comparatively rare and unimportant way of reasoning ; and there is 
notbmg objectionable m finding the evid^ce for the concluaion in the ‘pakfa’ 
itself This was recognised in the doctrine of antarvySpU See Ni/Sydvatara, 

I. 30 

'For vtta and avtta see WV p. 136 1 8. and Eeith ILA p. 90. The 
two words are usually translated ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ and the latter 
rendering corresponds with the fact that Cddyotakara always expreaaea the • 
negative argument (vyattrekm, which for him always means ketalavyattrekm 
or oelfo) in the mdireot form of an arfpiulent from the iindeairsble Oon- 
seqnences (praeanga) of the oj^iosite thesis, e.g. no mratmakam tdath- fivae 
charfram, aprSpSdtmattvapraittngSt^ ‘the living organism is not without 
a soul, because if it were it wonld follow that it should be without vital 4 

functions But the precise meaning of oTte in this connection would seem ite- 
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purely negative type\ (Ko. 15 of the Tables above.) 
In an argument of this type, since there are no cases of P 
(other than S) by definition, and since M does not reside 
in the cases of non-P (for if it did the argument would be 
a fallacy as violating the third canon — see Nos. 13 and 
14), it follows that the middle term is restricted to the 
minor. In other words it is asSdhdram. 

Thus the property of possessing vital functions is a 
peculiar property of the living organism. But it is ad- 
mitted that a peculiar property of the Subject is a fallaci- 
ous middle term, designated the ‘ too restricted reason ’ 
(asddhdramhetvdbhdsa), in such an argument as ‘ sound 
is eternal because the object of hearing ’. Must it not 
then be considered fallacious also in the (supposedly valid) 

■ ‘ purely negative ’ argument ‘ the living organism posses- 
ses a soul l^ause it possesses vital functions ’ ? If not, 
what differentiates the purely negative type from fallaci- 
ous uses of a middle terra wWch is restncted to existence 
in S, the subject of the inference? — ^Uddyotakara’s answer 
is that the negative reason (vaidharmyahetu) is indeed a 
‘ restricted ’ quality (asddhdrana); but it is a restricted 
quality the opposite of which (non-M) is found only in 
non-P’s, and not in P’s also, — vaidharmyam na vyahhl 
carati. 

The condition of validity, whether of a positive or 
• of a negative argument, is not the mere concomitance of 
M and P(in the former case) nor of non-M and non-P in 
the latter case; but, in either case, the avyabhicdritva of 
the concomitance, i.e. the fact that M is not found with 


be that the hetu oi middle term 'goes away Inm’ the poJtfa or ramor (vivii 
-fceno profcdretta tUA . . . pak^avySpaUitt tub, tupakfanyiptyi 'vyaptyS ea 
NYT pp. 192-3) The orlfo hetu is ocnsegusntly a hetu formed by an 
atSdhdrafia dharma, i.e by a quality which does not ‘go away from' the 
foket into lapakfoe, bat u found in the polfs only. 

WF pp 196-197. 
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non-P in the former case, and the fact that non-M (the 
vaidharmya) is not found with P in the latter case. Now 
in the case of the ‘ too restricted ’ fallacious reason non- 
M is found with P as well as with non-P : that is, among 
things which are not objects of hearing, some are eternal, 
but some are non-etemal : so that the argument ‘ sound 
is eternal (or non-etemal) because the object of hearing ’ 
is invalid. But in the case of the ‘ purely negative ’ 
•argument the organism has a soul because possessed of 
Tital functions’, non-M is only found with X noii-P — 
lor the simple reason that there are no XP’s, S being the 
•only P; and M is restricted to S. That is, the organism, 
B, to which vital functions, M, are restricted, is the only 
■thing to which either party would attribute possession of 
soul, P : therefore the absence of vital functions (non- 
M) is only found in things which are not possessed of soul 
•(non-P). Therefore this argument satisfies the condition 
of avyahhicdritva'^ — vaidharmyaih na vyabhicarati — * 
and IS valid. 


greater extension than the other terms, while in the inference which is 
Tslid all three terms have the like extension" VScaspati Mi^’s account 
•of the aevabhiclntea of a negative reason is based on the entirely different 
principle that the negative ‘major premise’ must have the form All non-P 
IS non-M — according to PrafastapSda's formula TJddyotakara is content 
■with the major premise All non-M is non-P — see below His interpretatum 
•of avyabliicintta is that non-M is never P VScaspati’s is that non-P 
is never M 

’There can be no doubt that the interpretation of this phrase here 
given IS that which TJddyotakara intended But the actual statement (NV 
p 127 II. 16—21) presents a diflBcnlty "Yadt tarhy atidMfaiio dharmo 
hetur, nityi prthtvi gandhavattvad tty Sdayo hetava^ prapnumnU — Na, 
SietmrthCpanjnniSt. iatyam aaidhiraifo vatdharmyahetuit no punar 
vatdharmyath tyablucarati, gandhavattvam ra mtySmtyavyabhtcSTi 
iraimSd anvayino oyotirsktnoi co ninvayavyattrekau httubhSva ntnuttam, 
ktrMv antayavyattrekayor avyabhtcSrak ’’ — ‘‘It may be objected that if a 
•quality restrict^ to the subject (S) is a vabd reason, then such arguments 
■as ‘earth-substance is eternal because possessed of smell' will become valid 
arguments But the objection is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
what constitutes a valid reason It is true that the valid negative reason 
is formed by a quality restricted to the subject But in the case of the 
valid negative reason the opposite of the quality which forms the reason 
is not found m P as well as m non-P (mudharmyaih m tyabhicaraii) — 
Bosi^s, m the case adduced by the objector, the possession of smell is a* 
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It amounts to this. If M is only found in S, no 
positive evidence^ that S is P will be available. If 
there is any positive evidence (XP’s) available it will in 
fact invalidate the conclusion intended to be drawn 
(because it will ex hypothesi be a case of XP non-M) : 
so that absence of positive evidence is a condition of the 
validity of the conclusion : in other words the argument 
must be avidyammasapaksa in order to be valid. If that 
condition is fulfilled, the negative evidence is bound to be 
uniformly in favour of the conclusion (assuming that 
there is any negative evidence forthcoming*), since 
the absence of M will be found ex hypothesi in all cases 
outside S, so that the concomitance of non-M and non-P 
will be invariable. 

a taatter of fact found with non-P as well as with F (in the case of S, 
parth-snbstanoe, itself — for though eaith-atoms are eternai, earth-composites 
are tut ■ so that the argument is bStiluta, i e. P is not found m the whole 
of the subject). — ^The fact is that it is not the (mere) iioBitiTe concomitsnre 
and negative concomitance that make a positive and s negative reason 
respntively vahd, but the tManabthty of the concomitance in either case 

At first sight it looks as if the statement gandhavatltam ea nttyS- 
nttj/avi/abhtcin were meant as an explanation of the phrase vatdharmijam 
na ryabhutaratt But this is difficult, for Uddyotskars is precluded by 
his own principles from saying that the argument is navyahhuira in the 
sense that M, possession of smell, is found with other DOD-etemal things; 
because M is an asidhSTOtiadharma, i e only found m 8 (earth-substsiicp 
bcmg alone odorous m Indian physics), so that a counter-instance XM: 
non-P — a cipakfa m which M is present — w not forthcoming All that can 
be done is to adduce a counter-instance of the form X non-M P— a sapakio 
in which M is absent Therefore, if the clause were intended to explain 
vaidharmyam na vyabluoaratt it diould have run gandhabhivo mtyantlya- 
vpabbicSii, 

Taking the text as it stands, the clause must be regarded as a 
parenthesis — "Apart from other objections this particular argument would 
anyhow be invalid, since it is bidMa,” 

‘6 itself cannot be adduced as evidence of connection between M and 
P without begging the question— for we do not yet know that 8 is P. And 
if there are omer cases in which P is foimd — ^XP’s or eapakfoe — they will 
not be evidence for connection between M and P, becanse so hyptihett M 
will be absent in sudi eases. 

’If none is forthcoming the rubric will be avtdyamSnaupakea, and 
the argument will be mvalid There. are four possibilities m the case of an 
aeatlhUratfodharma which is used as a middle term (ignoring cases where M 
u not eMhyovyipaka, i.e. where S is as a matter of fact not M, i e. where 
the argument is condemned ab inttto as 'anddha') They are • — 

(a) 8 and: M comcidmg with each other m extension also csmcide 
' with a limited P. The rubric then la avtdytmSnaeapakt^ 
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The valid purely negative argument^ as formulated 
by Uddyotakara, involves an illicit process of the major 
term. 

“Yavad apr&nadima*> tat sarvam niratmakam 
dr^iam iti. aprdi}ddtmattvarh ca jivaccharlrdn nivartate. 
tasm&d tad~avyabhicSri niratmakatvam api mvarts- 
yati 

eipaktSvrtU Thu u the valid use of an atSdhiratuuiharma 
as a hettt=No. 16, the ketalatyaUrekm. 

(b) B and M couunde with each other m extension, but not with 

F, which is unlimited in extension. Bnbric, aapakfllvrttt 
avtdyamdnavtpakfa. An example would be ‘sound is an 
object of knowMge because an object of hearing’, which 
u a good enough syllogism, though it stands condoned on 
the ‘evidence' view of inferenxu, since no negative evidence 
u available and the positive evidence goes agamst the cou> 
elusion Thu u No 13 above It is really quite as /ood 
an argument as Nos 10 and 11, which are commonly accepted 
as valid ‘purely positive’ arguments 

(c) 8 and M coincide with each other in extension, but not with 

P, which u limited in extension Rubric, sopolcfdcfttt 
vipakficflU (No 6 m Uddyotskara’s list=No 6 in the Wheel 
of Reasons) Thu is the normal type of the fallacy of 'too 
restricted reason’, atidhirana hettSbhSta, e.g. ’sound is 
eternal (or non-etemal) because the object of hearing’. 

(d) 8 and M coincide with each other m extension, and uith P, 

but all three are unlimited in extension. Rubric, atidyaml- 
naiapakia auidyamSnauipafcsa, There being no evidence it 
all the argument stands self-condemned, on the Indian theory 
of inference No 16 in the above table, the onuposomMnn rf 
later logic But ‘all is nameable because knowsbie' — which 
would fall under No 16 — u as good an argument as ‘the 
pot u nsmeable because knowable’, the kwaldnvayn tjpe 
No. 10. In rejecting No 16 Uddyotakara lays down the 
principle on which he rejects it but unfortunately the reading 
u doubtful. If his principle u that a property unlimited hi 
extension cannot be a valid middle term, this prmciple would 
exclude No. 10 (one of the supposedly valid kmalSnvaytn 
types), ss well ss No. 16 and the question whether 
Uddyotakara accepts the kevalintaym could be answered in 
the negative. fit is true th't the other ‘purely positive' type 
No. 11 (a lunit^ middle with an unlimiM major) would not 
be excluded by this principle but Uddyotakara always speaks 
of the Bupjxisedly valid purely positive types as a pair, and 
there is nothing which wonH suggest that he would accept 
one and reject the other ] 

(The passage of the Nyiyavirbka here referred to is dealt with in 
the note on the AnupaaadMlTxn, below, p 348 teqi ) 

‘NF p. 186 1. 18. 
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All that is without vital functions is without soul : 

The living organism is not without vital func- 
tions : 

Therefore the living organism is not without soul. 

Vacaspati Mi^r?,* in commenting on this passage 
says that the ‘ major premise ’ must be ‘ converted ’ 
(vyatydsena yojanS) mto the form ydvan niratmaham tat 
earcam apranddimad dj^^am — 

All that is without soul is without vital functions. 

Nor IS there any formal objection to this conversion, 
from the point of view of those for whom life and soul are 
of equal extension. But it openly begs the question : for 
the opponent’s position is that some things without a soul 
(viz. , the living organism itself) do possess vital functions. 
Uddyotakara’s formulation appears to avoid the peHtio, 
since an opponent who maintains all things to be soul-less 
would have a formal difficulty in refusing to accept the 
proposition that all inanimate things are soul-less. But 
in thus avoiding an open begging of the question he merely 
transforms what is the same difficulty into the form of 
an illicit major. He is quite aware of the difficulty,* 
and attempts to meet it by an argumentum ad hominem. 
The critic of the argument can only substantiate his 
charge of illicit major by adducing, as an example of a 
thing which is not devoid of vital functions and devoid of 
soul, the subject (paksa, S) — the living organism itself • 
for, from the very nature of the argument, there is no 
other case of a thing possessed of vital functions (not 
devoid of vital functions) which can be instanced*. 


■VFT p. 198 1. 11. 

*Wluch be states in the fonn "only the absence of yital fnnctions 
is exoladed from the organism — ^not the absence of soul”. 

See Note on the Indum Syllogtem in Mtnd, n.s. Vol. XXXT No. 138, 
p. 409 footnote, for further remarks on this argument. 

'The opponent ought to prodnce a counter-instance in the form X M 
non-P, i.e a thmg other than the organism (8) which is possesaed of vital 
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And if an opponent is to be permitted to adduce the 
Subject (pak?a, S) itself as an enstam or counter- 
example, then no syllogism, not even the most cogent, 
will safe from enstasis : and, even in the case of an 
argument such as ‘ sound is non-etemal because a pro- 
duct’ (which both parties accept as a valid ‘positive- 
negative ’ type) it will be possible to object that in the 
case of sound, the pak^a itself, M is accompanied by non- 
P — i.e. that sound is a product and yet not non-etemaP 

Uddyotakara’s defence of the argument amounts to 
this. — There is no positive evidence. The opponent 
cannot therefore point to cases in which vital functions 
are found in the absence of a soul Nor can the defen- 
dant, on the other hand, point to cases in which vital 
functions are found together with a soul*. The case 
must be argued on the basis of the negative evidence. 
And here the defendant has it all bis own way, from the 
ver}' nature of the case : for all cases X non-P are neces- 
sarily non-M • so that no exception can be forthcoming 
to the concomitance of non-M and non-P — “ mtdharm- 
yarh na vyabhicaratt ’ ’ . 

The defence is ingenious; and it is not altogether 
misplaced ingenuity. For it is true that the nerve of the 
argument is the difference between the subject and all 
other things. But of course mere negation can prove 


functions (M), but is not possessed of soul (non-F^ But it is impossible to 
do so —This would be a counter-instance to Vlcaspeti's major premise, all 
that IS without soul is without vital functions So that Uddyotakara does 
m reality meet Uie charge of illicit major by saying that the opponent 
cannot (without beggmg the question) object to the converUd major premise. 
Why then does he not himself use the converUd major, lu Vfoasjiati doesf 
Because he is well aware that, as the opponent cannot produce a case of 
X M non-P, so he himself agam cannot produce a ease of X M P. No 
'evidence' is available, for eiSier party, without pstitio, in the sphere of 
what possesses H 

'NV p 127 I 1 pakfavyabhteSropadardane eatt iakyam vakium 
‘anooj/tm tit hetau dabde rntyattam ostu sati krtakatva' tit. 

‘See footnote 8, p. 246. 
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nothing' ; and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s posi- 
tion— a weakness inherent in the view that inference is an 
affair of ‘ evidence ’ , arguing from particular to particu- 
lar — is that he feels himself precluded from admitting the 
subject, S, itself as evidence. But ‘ Difference ’* 
requires two sorts of evidence — ^positive as well as nega- 
tive : and to insist that the argument is ‘purely negative’ 
is to exclude the positive factor. 

(c) The Anupasarhhdrin^ 

This IB a syllogism in which, all the three terms 
being of unlimited extension, there are no examples avail- 
able, and the middle term is of course restricted to the 
minor (asMhdrana) . Uddyotakara himself treats it as a 
pase of the use of an asadharanadharma as a middle term. 


'Keith ILA pp. 190-121 “To amve at s powtive coDclnuon from 
a negative u in itwlf an unnaoal procedure ’’ line is true when the 
negative doea not function as 'the cntting edge of a poeitive'. Keith thinks 
the ‘purely positive' is leas objectionable than the 'purely negative’ type - 
but a knife without an edge la quite as bad as an edge without a knife 
Indeed the inadequacy of the paradeigmatic formulation of inference comes 
out more clearly in the case of the 'purely positive’ than m the case of 
the ‘purely negative' type. 

•There is an obvions analogy between the Indian distmction of 
middle terms or syllogisms as ‘positive’ and ‘negative’, and the 'agreement’ 
and 'difference' of modem Inductive logic For the Indian distmction turns 
on the nature of the evidence available, i e it belongs to the Indian 
syllogism m its 'inductive' aspect Bnt any attempt to press the analogy 
further might be misleading The Indian syllogism is a syUogiBm ..f 

superficial observation appli^ by thinkers whose interests were predomi- 

nantly metaphjrsical to snbjects which for the most part do not fall within 
the province of snperficial observation Very much the same thing may 
bo said of the western syllogism of course Bnt the “inductive methods” 
attempt at least to formulate the exacter observations of experimental 
scienoe although the attempt may be (as Bosanqnet maintains it to bel on 
altogether wrong lines, bemg still confined within the ‘linear’ view of 
inference. See his Jmphcatton and Ltnear Inference pp 81-82 

‘UpaaarhliSra le a synonym of upanaya (see N3 I i 88), and means 
the application of the example to the case under consideration. In the 
anupoeatMiIrtn type there can be no application because there are no 
examples Keith (ILA p. 145) renders ‘the reason which does not subsume*. 
The name anupaeathhartn appears to be late , bnt the type is avtdyaminata- 
paktavtpakfa, i e No. 16 of Uddyotakara’s list. There are no negative 
examples because the major term u unlimited in extension, and no ixMitive 
examples because the mmor term is unlimited in extension. — The type may 
be .indifferently regarded as a fourth variety either of the avtdyamilnatapakfa 
types (Nos. 10—12), or of the avtdyaniinampakea types (Nos 13—18), or 
eS the aeddlidrapa types (see footnote 9 on page 9M, supra) 


The anupasamharin 


As such it has to be differentiated from the valid ‘ purely 
negative ’ type. “ Yah punar asadhdrano dh^rmah 
pak^a eva kevalam, yasya_ tattulyavipak§au na stah, sa 
kasmdn na hetuh? Yathd sarvam nityam sattpdt ”* — 
“Why should not a middle term which is a peculiar pro- 
perty residing in the Subject (S) only, and with respect to 
which neither positive nor negative examples exist, he 
regarded as a valid reason? e.g. everything is eternal, be- 
cause existent. ’ ’ The principle which was used to differeii- 
tiate the valid ‘purely negative’ type, No. 16, 
from the fallacy of the ‘ too restricted middle ’ (asadhd- 
ranahetvdhhdsa) — ^the principle that non-M is never found 
in XP’s but ahvays in X non-P’s — is not applicable, 
because there are no cases of noh-M, nor of XP, nor again 
of X non-P. Another principle is required, and Uddyota- 
kara states it The text runs ; — satyam asadharano na 
vyavrttah avydvftte hetuh. As it stands this does not 
seem to give any sense. The editorial note expresses an 
opinion that avydvrtio hetuh is the true reading ; but this 
again does not seem good sense. Jba’s translation 
implies a reading: satyam, asadhdranah . na vyavrttah. 
avydvrtto rm hetuh. ‘ ‘ True • the property of existence 
is a unique one; but it is one that is not excluded from 
anything; and by reason of this non-exclusion it cannot 
be a true negative Probans.” This is good sense, though 
the principle enunciated — ^that an unlimited middle is 
never valid — would also condemn type No. 10, one of the 
supposedly valid ‘ purely positive ’ types (‘the pot is 
nameable because knowable ’). It is possible that 
Uddyotakara wrote avydvrtto ‘ vydvrtte na hetuh — and 
meant by this, “ an unlimited middle in an unlimited 
minor is not a valid reason This would exactly 
describe the anupasarhhdrin. 

The examples which Uddyotakara gives — all is 
eternal because existent, or because knowalile, — are both 


•WV p 127 oJ <tn. 
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false, because ae a matter of fact the major of the argu- 
ment (etemality) is not unlimited in extension (although 
the person who proposes the argument must be presumed 
to hold that everything is eternal — otherwise there could 
be no excuse for putting the argument under the rubric 
avidyamdnavipak^a). ^^at would he have said of an 
argument which does really conform to the rubric, and 
of which the conclusion therefore cannot bid be true, — 
such as the stock case ‘ everything is nameable because 
knowable ’ ? He must have condemned it if he adhered 
to the view of inference as argument from like and unlike 
cases : for it is a necessary corollary of this view that 
about everything you can prove nothing. 

Note A. 

The introduction of amdhdrat^as into the trairupya. 

Uddyotakara’s criticism (NV pp. 58-69). 

In his criticism of the three canons of the syllogism 
(trairupya), as formulated by DihnSga in the line 
Anumeye ‘tha tattulye sadbhdvo ndstita' sati, Uddyo- 
takara points out that, on the one hand, it is neces- 
sary to read into them restrictive forces (such as are 
expressed by ‘ eva ' in various positions) : and that, on 
the other hand, such restrictions cannot be read into the 
formula without making the whole self -contradictory, 
and some of the parts superfluous. 

The formula says that a valid middle term — 
i, resides in the anumeya (sadhya), 
li. resides in what resembles the anumeya (i.e. 

in 8apak§as or positive examples), 
iii. does not reside in what is not like the 
anumeya (i.e. in vipaksas or negative 
examples). That is to say : 8P is M; XP 
is M; X non-P is not M. 

Uddyotakara says that the first clause will fail to 
exclude such arguments as ‘ atoms are transitory because 
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they are odorous, — like a pot * : i.e. arguments which 
are invalid because the middle is sadhyaikadeSavrtti, 
i.e. resides in part only of the Subject, viz., atoms (since 
earth-atoms only are odorous, and no other kind of 
atoms)*. 

In order to exclude such arguments it is necessary to 
find somewhere in the tratrupya the requirement that the 
middle term should be sadhyavyapaka, and not merely 
sadhyaikade^avftti. That is, it is necessary to find the 
requirement that all SP should be M (which constitutes 
paksadharmatd). 

The Bauddha now maintains that this requirement 
can be read into the first clause of the formula — anumeye 
sadhhavah — in virtue of a restrictive force (avadhara^) 
which is implied in the statement. Uddyotakara saVs • 
what restriction is intended? Two different restrictions 
are, in the first instance, possible — 

(a) anumeye sadhhava eva, 
existence in the subject; 
and (b) anumeya eva sadhhavah, 
existence in the subject. 


'That u, there is failure of pakfadharmata in this argument — ob 
western schoolmen would say, there would be an illicit process of the minor, 
since the anumeya (that about which we are going to draw the inference 
of ‘bemg transitory') is dll atoms, not one class of atoms only 

Of course there wiU also be a failure of vySpU in. the argument, i.e. 
the major premise cannot truly be stated as a uniTersal proposition • smce 
only some, and not all, odorous things are transitory (ea^-oomposites are 
transitory, but earth-atoms are eternal) 

But it IB very noteworthy that Uddyotakara in this criticism of the 
tratr&pya hardly raises the question whether it includes a statement of 
tyipU m the sense ‘all M is P' He uses the word tydptt, but m the 
sense ‘all SP is M— i.e m the sense of pakeadhanhaUl He writes as if 
almost nnconsciouB that vyaptt in the later sense of ‘all M is P’ (Fradasta- 
pfida's etdht or formula far the ntdariana or ‘major prenuse') formed any 
part of Uiflniga's logical theory. From this silence it might be inferred 
either (a) that Uddyotakara did not think that it was the bnsmess of the 
travrUpya to formulate the requirement of a egdptt, and was aware that 
Didniga did not mtend bis formula to do this ; at else it might be inferred ; 
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But the latter is ambiguous. Does it stand for 
(i) bhavaty evanumeye sadbhatah, 
or does it stand for 

Cii) anumeya era bhamti sadbhuvah? 

In the form (i) you are asserting emphatically, as 
against the suggestion that M and SP do not co-exist, 
that ‘ there is existence of M in SP’ (asamhhavo nivar- 
tyate, non-co-existence is set aside) . but you do not mdi- 
cate whethel- all SP is M or only some SP is M. So that 
a restriction in tliis form will be of no use. In the form 
(ii) you are asserting that the concomitance with M is 
foijmd tw the anumeya, but nowhere else. In that case 
you^,are contradicting your second canon, which tells us 
tliat the middle term must be found elsewhere than in the 
anutfieya or SP, — to wit, in the sapaksa or XP. And 
the restriction does not give the required force in any 
case : for it says that ‘ only SP is M ’ ; and this does not 
imply (what we require) that ‘ all SP is M ’. 

As to the first main alternative, (a) above i e 
taking the ‘ era ’ after the second word (uttaram 'avad- 
hdramm, i.e. anumeye sadbkava era, — contrasted with 
piiTvam avadharamm, i.e. eva taken with the first word 
in the sentence, anumeya eva sadbhavah) : the Bauddha 
says that this gives the meaning of a vydpti (tasya 
vydptir arthah). “Even so,* it is the anumeya, SP, 
that IS ‘ distributed ’ by the universality of predication 
here (avadhdritam vydptyd) — ^not the property, viz., 

(61 that he reframed from raiami; the queation -nhether the requirement of 
tj/ipt* was or ought to be formulated m the tratrflpya beoauae be does not 
wish here to anticipate the discnseion of tyipU, which forms the climax of 
his cntioism of Buddhist logic 

Uddyotakara himself rejects the notion of vyaptt unirersal connection 
between quahties in the abstract, as nmntelligible. See below Chapter IV, 
section 6. 

'Uddyotakara begins with a tothapt — ‘even so' — ^wbich implies further 
cntioism But his cntioism starts with the admission that the first clause 
thus understood, meets the difficulty first raised ■ for it does formulate the 
reqnireihent that all SP must be H— the requirement of paktadharmaUl. 
But then it makes the second clause superfluous. 
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connection (dharma) : for the principle is that the res- 
triction applies to something other than that to which the 
particle eva is attached (yat-a evakaranam, tato ‘nyatrd 
vadharanam iti). That is, when the eva, ‘only’, is 
attached to the predicate (sadbhava, in the statement 
anumeye sadbhava eva), it is the subject of tbe proposi- 
tion (anumeya, here) that is delimit^ (avadharit-a, i.e. 
‘distributed’ . Cf . the formula of our schools logic • only 
Pi8S = a]lSisP)\ 

By the addition of the restrictive particle to con- 
comitance-with-M, the anumeya (SP) is restricted 
(to concomitance-with-M, i.e. is ‘distributed’ — niya- 
ta); but 'concomitance' is left undistributed (prasrta), 
owing to there being two possibilities, viz., equipollence 
and greater extension (vydptyativydphhhyam, i.e. it may 
be that all cases-of-concomitance-with-M are cases-of- 
SP; but it may also be that only some cases-of-concomit- 
ance-with-M are cases-of-SP)* 

But if M extends beyond SP, there will be two seta of 
cases left over to which it might extend, — cases of P other 
than SP; and cases of non-P. It may be admitted that 
the Buddhist formula rightly excludes the extension of M 
to non-P in its third clause, ndstitd 'sati. But then the 
second clause tattulye sadbhdvah becomes pointless, see- 
ing that all that the second clause desires to assert is 


'VScaapati giyee the case of ’the lotne w hlne’ Thie stUnits of 
three aradharanog, expressible m Koglish by accentoatinR (x) the subject - 
‘The lotui !■ blue’, le nothing elee i# blue - (ii) the predicate the lotiiB 
IB blue, 1 e not any other colour (in) the copula the lotus m blue, i e 
it 18 not true that the lotna is never bine 

’The expression is clumsy because sadbhava or sat^bhata {sxistence 
of M in 8P, concomttanre of M with SP) has been made the predicate — 
vUsfana or dharma, as TJddyotakara and VScaspati here respectively oall it — 
of the proposition It is the ‘le’ that has the ‘only’ attached to it, m the 
present resting of the proposition ‘SP u M’ — ‘SP is-only (never fails to be) 
M'. This amounts to saying that 8P must be If =012 BP is M Uddyo- 
takara's pomt is that it does not give ns any universal proposition abmt 
M (As the western schoolman would say, it does not tell ns that all hf is 
BP) 
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simple concomitance (i.e. not universal concomitance) 
of M with cases of P other than SP ; and this has already 
been provided for hy tiie fact that you have interpreted 
the first elause in such a way as not to exclude an aftuyo- 
pti, or extension of M beyond SP to other cases of P, 

The Bauddha replies that the second clause is stated 
for the sake of a restrictive force, again, which is to be 
read into it. Uddyotakara asks again — what restriction 
is meant? Are we to understand the second clause to 
mean — 

(o) tattulya eva sadbhavah? 
or (6) tattulye sadbh&va eva? 

The former interpretation is impossible, because it 
‘distributes’ the predicate, sadhhava, so that the proposi- 
tion would mean that M’s existence is restricted to XP’s : 
With the result that this latter elause would sublate the 
former, which asserted that M is found in SP^ It is not 
possible to say ‘feed only Devadatta, ond Yajfladatta' ; 
and so, here also, the sentence ‘the middle term exists 
only in XP’s, and in SP’ , would be the language of a 
lunatic (unmattavahyaY . If you adopt the other alter- 
native and interpret the clause to mean tattulye sad- 
bh&va eva — ^the middle term must exist in similar cases, 
XP’s, — then you exclude, as invalid, middle terms which 
reside in some but not in all similar cases 


'Punottarapade hSdhite hhavata^f I have follrwed Dr. Jhft'a inter- 
pietatian here. Vacaspeti Miira however expiune the phrese (o mean that 
the fint and the third claniee of the tratrUpya are enblated by thia 
mterpretation of the second clause, — the first, b^use it is contradicted by 
the second; and the third, becanse it only says over agam what the second 
u thus made to say {pavnaruktyena). 

•Dbatmaklrti however defended jnst this position, nnder the name 
of tamuecdyamdnSvadhSTaifa or ‘aggre^bve restriction', as is stated by 
Vicaspati Miira, See Uote B for Vicaspati’s criticism cf this dootrine 
There is no indication that Uddyotakara was acquainted with the new, a» 
held by Dharmaldrti. He is merely giving an example of what be regards 
as abnoQS self-contradiction. (Bee also below, p. 268 n 1, p. 269 n. 2 ) 
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(sapak§aikadeiavrtti, i.e. the normal valid ‘Barbara' in 
which P IB greater in extension than M — ^to use the 
language of the western schoolman). In that case your 
middle term which resides in part only of the things 
similar to the Subject, such as the middle term prayat- 
nandntarlyakatva^ , would not* be a valid middle term. 

What the Bauddha vsrishes to say is that M must be- 
fmmd in some (not necessarily in all) XP’s. Uddyo- 
takara’s point here merely is that his formula does not 
succeed in saying this, — ^not even with the help of 
‘avadhdranas'. 

Elsewhere Uddyotakara raises his real objection, 
which is that a valid argument need not satisfy this con- 
dition. For a ‘purely negative’ argument is valid, i.e. an 
argument in which there are no sapak^as. 

Uddyotakara now proceeds to the criticism of the- 
third clause of the definition. 

‘ ‘ The clause ndstitd 'sati has been formulated with- 
out reflection. To say that the hetu is not found in what 
18 not {asati) is absurd on the face of it : for that which 
has non-existence as its character is nothing; and nothing 


‘The nsoal form of ttua middle term u prayatndnantarfya&atodd 
(which of coarse makes no difference). The argument is iabdo ‘nitya{i, 
prayatnllnaiUafiyakatvIid — ‘sound is transitory, because' on effect of Tolition’, 
and IS one of the two valid types of syllogism given by DihnSga m his list 
of nine valid and mvslid types of syllogism m the PramSiasamuccaya , 
which gives the nme reasons exactly oe given in the HetucakTa4amaru. 
See FraymenU from Dtnniga 

‘Yiu tajjatiyatyaikadeiavfUtff prayatnanAntariyakatvidu tena to- 
hetuT tU prAptam Jha suggests the true reading . . . te, tut sa hetur 
. .which IB confirmed by the Benares 1990 edition of NVT, ad loo. 

This text (p. 199 1. 9) gives what is clearly the right reading . 
etad ova tphorayatt TA tU. te, tava darJane. 

This makes it plsm that the true readmg of the MV must be that implied m 
Dr Jht's rendering, -vix , . . . te, no «a hetur ttt prSptam (instead of 

tena ta hetur, etc , m which the Cbankhamba and the Visianagram editions 
agree, -wrongly). The older texts of NVT reads etad eva ephorayaU ITI TE.. 
on winch the editor notes tdam mudntavSrtrkapuitake rtdm. 
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cannot serve as a ground or support (adhara) of which 
something can be denied 

The Bauddha makes the usual reply — this clause too 
has the purpi^ of amdharana, restriction. Uddyotakara 
asks : what is restricted? Do you mean (1) ndstitaivd 
'sati? or (2) asaty eva nastita? If the former, the clause 
is superfluous, for it would be understood without men- 
tion*. Suppose then that the latter, asaty eva ndstitS 
is the meaning. Then an argument like ‘this is a cow, 
because it has horns’ can claim the title of valid reason. 
For the non-existence (ndstitd) of horns is certainly res- 
tricted to what is other-than-cow, and so the condition 
asaty eva ndsti is satisfied . though the condition nasty 
■eva would not be satisfied. 

asaty eva ndsti means that M is absent only in non- 
P,, horns are absent only in non-cows. That is. All crea- 
tures without horns are other than cows, or, only crea- 
tures other than cows are hornless. This condition is 
satisfied. 

asati nasty eva means that M is only absent — never 
present — in what is other than P. X non-P’s are only 
non-M, or, all non-P’s are non-M. This condition is of 
course not satisfied by the argument, for we cannot say 
that All non-cows are hornless, or that only hornless crea- 
tures are non-cows. This is of course the essential condi- 
tion, as expressed in the later formula asattvam eva vip- 
■akse, i e. the hetu must be absent in all the vtpaksas 
And Uddyotakara ’s only objection to this formula is that it 
has already been stated in tattvlya eva sadhhavah^. 


'It ‘wonld be imderitood' from the prenong danse, tattvlya eva 
eadbhiva}} 

The preriona danse havuig been loteipreted to mean that ‘all existence 
of M IS in XF', it IS superflnong to add that ‘M never exists in X non-P’ 
See alto next note. 


’Vteaspati says WVT p. 130 1 5) prathamaih Ttalparh difayatt 
VADI TiVAD itt. Tattvlya et>a eadhhSva tty oneits gamyata tty arihah. 
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Note B. 

Dharmakirti' 8 doctrine of the samuccdyamaniva- 
dharana as criticised by Vdcaspati MiSra (NVT p.l29). 

The difficulty is that the Bauddha has so interpreted 
the first two clauses of the trairupya, by reading 'av&dh- 
arana’s’ into them, as to make the first canon state that 
the middle term must reside in the subject of inference 
{anumeya), while the second canon states that it must 
reside in things which resemble the subject only\ 
But if it is to reside only in things like the subject, then 
it seems to be excluded from residence m the subject it- 
self ; so that the second canon seems to contradict the- 
ft rst. For, as Uddyotakara puts it, only a lunatic 
would say ‘feed Devadatta only, — and feed Yajfla- 
datta’. VScaspati interprets this remark in the 
sense which it clearly bears, i.e. as an illustration 
of the contradiction of the first clause by the following 
clause (purvapadena saha rtrodhe mdarSanam aha na hi 
BHAVAT fTi — N FT p. 1281 22) He then goes not to 
state the doctrine that contradiction in such cases can be 
aiioided by understanding the restriction to be aggrega- 
tive (i e. if the ‘only’ applies to the aggregate Devadatta- 
and-Yajfiadatta, there is no difficulty). “The opponent 
suggests that in saying that the middle term 
must reside in the subject SP, and in the sap- 
ahsa, XP, only, an ‘aggregative restriction’ is intend^, 
i.e. the ‘only’ restricts the middle term from residence 
in vipakqa's X non-P’s, but not from the subject, 
SP. (samucciyam&ndvadharanam vipaksamatrad viitirh 
ryavacchinatti, na tv anumeydt). An illustration is to be 


Dr. Jha h»B overlooked this interpretation of VScaspah’s, ard takes the 
passage as meaning that the word oaatt is superflnons m the phrase nOiUUntlt 
'$att But Vacaspati's mterpretation is clearly correct 

•This Bconrately represente the Buddhist formulation of the tratrUpyo 
with the help of eva, as given by Dharmaldirti m the Nyiyabtndu ammisve 
ittttram eta, lapakia eta satttam, aeapakee rStattvam eta (NB p. 104 1. 8)- 
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found in the sentence : ‘In the beginning he generated 
from himself two sons, — ^Nara and Narayana only {Naram 
ca Ndrdya^m eva ca)' . It is with a view to this sugges- 
tion that the Vdrtika says ‘and so here also, the statement 
ihat the middle term exists in things like the subject only, 
and in the subject, would be the language of a lunatic\ 
For, if it were a case of aggregative restriction, 
the word ‘only’ would be attached to the corresponding 
word in both clauses, i.e. it would be attached to the word 
■anumeye in the first clause (anumeya eva sadbhdvah, 
M must be found in SP only) just as it is attached to the 
word tattulye m the second clause (tattulya eva sadbhd- 
vah, M must be found in XP only), in the sense of exclud- 
ing M from connection with anything else. (In that case 
we could have an aggregative restriction, or restriction 
applying to the aggregate SP-and-XP — ‘M must reside 
in SP-and-XP only’.) 

— But if we thus read the first clause as meaning that 
‘M resides only in SP’ we should (as pointed out before) 
be admitting, as valid, a middle term which resides m a 
part only of SP {anumeyaikadeiavjttir api hetuh sydtY 
And (in the sentence quoted as a parallel, ‘he 
generated two sons, Nara and Narayana only’) it is cer- 
tainly not the case that the particle eva (‘only’) is attached 


‘The sentence trsnaUted m Note A above, p 264. Bnt, as noted 
there, there is no indication that Uddyotakara is referring to a view such 
as Pharmakirti's, — although VScaspati eeeniB to suggest that he was — In 
Tact Uddyotakara speaks as if the possibility of a defence of ‘aggregative 
reatnhtion' had not even occurred to his mind • and the passage is therefore 
perhaps an indication of his chronological priority to Pharmaklrti [Eeith 
1 L.A. p 28 states that a work VSdavtdht to which Uddyotakara refers — cf. 
ffV pp 121, 169— “can with certainty be identified with the VadanySya 
UharmakMi.’’ Bat this identification, for which VidySbhfi^a is 
responsible, is very doubtful and that Vidy&bhQfapa himself became 
doubtful about it later is indicated by a no‘e to p 1514 of his HIL — ^”it 
is reported that Vasubandhu too wrote a work named VSdavtdht which is 
no longer extant". Vficaspati Miira’s comment on the NV passages which 
refer to VSdavtdki leaves the impression that 'Snbandbn' i e. Vasnbandhn, 
is the opponent against whom Uddyotakara is ariruino This is Ganetnfitha 
Jht's view — See his Transl vol. I. pp 441 and 464, footnotes Bee Dvhndga 
Fragmentt pp 96-27 and Tnmi m 8 R A 5 , ,Tu y 1929, pp 46’ — 488 
*See Note A above, p. 262. 
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to the word Narayana in the sense of precluding union 
(of the character of being generated by the being in 
question) with anything else (anyayogavyavacchedena) , 
while it is attached to the word Nara in the sense of pre- 
cluding from Nara non-union (of the character of being 
generated by this being — ayogavyavachedenaY . 

— Yery well then (replies the Bauddha), it can be 
maintained by a person who wishes to avoid applying the 
restrictive particle in different senses in the two clauses, 
that the particle eva is used in the second clause also in 
the sense of precluding non-union with M in the case of 
the sapak^a, just as it is used in the first clause in the sense 
of precluding non-union with M in the case of the 
anumeya. — This is the doubt which the Vartika raises in 
the words ‘If you adopt the other alternative and interpret 
the first clause to mean iuttulye sadbhava eva, etc.’ • and 
it disposes of the doubt in the words ‘then you exclude as 
invalid middle terms which reside in some but not in all 
similar cases*”. 

After some further discussion*, the argument 
continues as follows. The Bauddha urges that “ It 


’That IB, the sentence certamljr does not mean 'he did generate 
Nara, and he generated onlg NSrSyona with Nara’ In the same way, in 
the trairUpya, yon cannot combine your eamucciffamSnivadharaipi (m the 
sense of excluding concamitance-witfa-M from everything other than SI' 
and-XP anyayagaeijavacchedena) with a separate and different function of 
eca in the first clause (that of excluding non-ooncomitonce-with-lf from 
SP. — ayogavyavacchedena) That la, the application of the doctrine of 
tamucriyamanatadharana will not enable you to get out of your formula the 
meanings which you require, tu , (i) SP cannot but be M=A11 SP is M, 
and (ii) only 8P-and-XP are M 

•For these words of the Vartika see Note B, above, p 254. — It la 
clear that Vftcaspati is here reading into Uddyotakara a reference to the 
samuceiyamariatttdhaTaria doctrine I do not think there u any indication 
that Uddyotakara had Dharmakirti’s arguments m view See note 1 p 
258. 

■Omitted here because, turning as it does on technicalities of kftmd* 
ituaka exegetics, I am nncertam os to its exact meazung. The Bauddhi 
app^ to arpne that the main statement (eidfci) u that “ the middle term 
rMides only m the eapakfa” , and that the first clause “the middle term 
always resides m the pakya” is to be read as an explanation (antteSda) of 
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cannot be said that the two sentences cannot unite into a 
single sentence on the ground of a contradiction betweeen 
them. No such contradiction can he shown to exist, see- 
ing that the exclusion from other things of connection 
with the middle term (anyayogavyavacchedasya) winch is 
asserted in the statement that the middle term resides only 
in things like the Subject {tattulya eveti) can also be un- 
derstood as having reference only to things unlike the 
subject (and not to the subject itself, vipaksam&travi^a- 
yatven&py upapattau). Therefore the alleged mutual 
contradiction of the clauses is to be stated as turning on 
ihe fact that their meaning (like the meaning of all 
words, on the Bauddha’s ‘apoha’ theory) is the exclusion 
of what is different*. 


thw Thus there is no difficulty in meking a unity of the two clauses — 
The IfatvSyika replies that there will he a break is the sentence-unity 
ItSkyahhtda) , because a genuine anuvSda must not add anything to the 
msm statement, — anUdyaminaih na etdsftum takyate. 

'tatmid anySpohafthatveua padSnSih eirodho taktavyab — The word 
padinSm may be constrooted either with the precedmp; word (m which case 
the sense is ‘the meaning of words consists m exclusion of what is other’); 
or with the following word (m which case the sense is ‘the mutual con- 
tradiction of the clautet '). I have indicated the ambiguity by the 
clause m brackets in the translation 

Btcherbatsky (m le Minion n s vol. v, 1904) has connected the formu- 
lation of the trairipya by means of aoadharanae with the apohavSda The 
connection is explicitly stated in this passage, which therefore confirms 
Btcherbatsky ‘s view But hia inference that the use of the atadhiraiyu 
originated with the Buddhists, as a natural corollary of the apohavdda, and 
IS therefore borrowed from them by Pradaetapada cames no weight for the 
use of avadhSraiiat was mevitable, apart from the apoha theory. 

lilor IB It quite clear from this passage that it is the Bauddha himself 
who suggests that the clauses of the tratrfipya are to be read m the light 
of the apoha theory The present sentence may be read as coming from 
the mouth of ihe Bauddha — ‘therefore if you are going to show that the 
ulausee are mutually contradictory, you will have to find another proof, 
and your proof must bear m mind our view that ‘meaning' is nothing but 
saying what a thing is not’. But it can as well be read as from VBcas^ti 
himsw ‘therefore (seeing that you have put up a defence against Uddyo- 
takara’s Ime of ontidsm) we shall use your own theory of apoha to prove 
that on your own prmciples the clauses of the trairUpya are mutually 
contradict^’. Thu latter reading better suits the connecting phrase which 
(oUowB, Tathd hi For tathS hi always clinches a statement just made,— 
either by an example or by an explanation of meaning. The difficulty of 
connecting the two sentences otherwise u indicated by the sentence wbicb 
J have inserted in brackets m the translation. 
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(Well, mutual contradiction can be established from 
this point of view.) Thus • in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in the Subject’ (anumeye sadbhdvah), the meaning 
(of the words and of the clause — pad&rthaY will be : 
‘The middle exists, i.e. does not fail to exist, in the sub- 
ject, and it exists in the subject, i.e. not in what is not the 
subject’ (anumeya em, ndnanumeye, sadbhdva eva, 
nd8adbhd,vahY . And thus the absence of the middle 
from the sapaksa, as well as from the vipaksa, has been 
stated ! In the same way also in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in things like the subject’ (tattuly'asadbhdva) the 
meaning of the words (or clause — padartha) will be ‘The 
middle exists, i e does not fail to exist, and exists in the 
sapaksa, i.e. not in what is not the sapaksa' . And thus its 
non-existenee in the Subject is declared ! 

And if you say ‘ ‘we do not assert (no ca . . iti cetY 
possibility of an aggregation (samuccayasambhava) 
of the meanings of the terms (padarthayoh) ‘subject’ and 
‘thing like the subject’, as mutually exclusive meaninqs 
{parasparapanhQravatoh) but we assert actual aggrega- 
tion together (parasparasamuccayasadbhava), on the 
ground that both terms alike signify exclusion of simply 
what IS different from the subject (vipaksamatravydyrtti- 
paratrdtY" — ^then our reply will lie that this is 


the V 


the discussion of the meBiimg of the clauses — pada — of the tratrUpya, and 
the Bauddha theory that the meaning of words — pada — lies m apoha 

“This IS the meaning m the light of the apoha theory. According 
to that theory B is P should mean ‘not-non-8 is not-not not-non-P’ 
But VScsspati does not concern himself with the permutation of 8 

’till canumeyatattulyapaJUrthayoli paraaparapariharavaioh tamuceaya 
^ambliaeali, dvayor ap^ vipakfamStravyavrfUparattat paraiiparatamuccayaiad- 
bhdva tit cet I think it is possible to understand this only bv 

taking tti oet as referring back to the whole sentence from no ca — The 
sense is that the Buddhist restates his doctrine of tamucdyaniSnSvadhirava 
in the light of tfie apohatada "We do not mean that BP and XP are two 
different things which form an aggregate by addition There is no need of 
adding them for both really mean the same thing BP means what is 
not ttpah^a and XP means what is not vipakfa". 

*What the Buddhist is renllv aiming at is clear What is not SP, 
and what is not XP, are both identical in the important sense that both are 


18 
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impossible (na); because in that case ‘what is not a tree’ 
and ‘what is not a cow’ would refer to one and the same 
substrate (i.e. would be identical, samanddhikaranya), 
since the meanings of the terms ‘tree’ and ‘cow’)* 
will be indistinguishable in so far as both alike signify 
exclusion of elephants and so forth’. 


jion-V and this is the viUl aspect of the vipaht-a for -^ho ptirposes of 
sylloffism, — that it t$ non-P But ttpakm, in the sense of concrete cases of 
Iion-P, aiso has a doubtful contrast on the one liand with the concreic 
SP — It u non 8P and on the other hand with the cxincrete XI ’ — it m non 
XP And in this sense it is not true that 8P-XP fthe equation nhieh the 
Bauddha really aims at making) because both alike evcinde tlic ripahsa 
SP excludes iion-SP and XP excludes non-XV aud they are diffcicnt 
because they exclude different things, — even on the apoho view of the 
meaning of terms unless the Bauddha is prepared to admit that a cow is 
a tree on the ground that cow ^ not -non-cow, and lrce = not-non-troe. and 
80 both exclude the name thing — seeing that non-tow =elcph8ntB, e'e , while 
noa-tiee also = elephants, etc ' 

In other words, bipakxa (as meaning what is other than the paki,a or 
anumeya) shares m thb ambiguity of the term pahea or anumeya, which 
eometiraes means abstract P and soinetimea concrete RI> Tbo Bauddha has 
formulated his trairipya or canons of syllogiam as an affair of concrete 
and XP, however, — not in terms of relations between an abstract 8 anu 
an abstnuit P But he now wishes to profit by the ambiguity of the term 
anumeya or pakea, so as to argue that 8P really^XP m so far as both 
exclude what-is-other-than-the-pafcss, — which he now interprets to mean 
what-is-other-than-P VScaspati however holds him rigidly to the other 
meanmg of anumeya or pakya, viz., the ineamng BP and thereby to the 
other meaning of vtpak^a, viz , the meaning non 8P 

(VScaspati's attitude will lead to a diflictilly which he does not raise, 
VIZ,, that the eapakua is identical with tlie vipakyu, m so far as both are 
other-than-SP This may explain Dharmaklrli's choice of the term ana 
pakfa, m place of vipakea, in the Nydyabindu , — though that term would seem 
to entail the no less undesirable cxuisoqnonce that aeapakea^pakea, as both 
excluding the aapakea ) 

’ndeyfcfo 'ganr ity anai/or apt kaatySdtnitrttimdtraparatvenSbhin- 
ndrthayoh samSnSdhtkaranyapraeanqSt. (The no stands alone, referring to 
the iti cet of the preceding clause ) 

The general meanmg la that the application of the apohan&da to 
justify the identification of aniimepo and aapakyo — 8P and XP — would prove 
too much for it could also be applied to prove that a cow is a tree If SP 
and XP are identical in so far aa both exclude noti-P, then a cow and a tree 
are identical because both exclude elephants and other thmgs. 

*VScaspati concludes by saying that the doctrine of the samurefya- 
manaeodharapa has not the authority of DmnSga, and is in fact moonsistent 
with certain cf his cntiusms rf the Ya'desikai fSre D’nndya Fraamente 
p 18 ) It u Bharmaklrti'a own doctrine SamucciyamSndtadhdratfd- 
bhidhSnath KJrtefi nitantryepa (NVT p. 120 last line). 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBANDUM 

The nature and form of the prohandum (anumeya), 
and the relation of the ‘ terms ’ in inference. 

Moaning of flie problem — Dibnaga on the prohandum — KiimSrila on the 
natnre of the “terniB” in inference, and on the 'prohandum' — Ddd^o- 
takara’s critique of theoriea of the prohandum — Hia attack on the “majoi 
preniiae”, i o the notion of inseparable connection m the abstract 
{amnabhSva) — Hia own new of the prohandum — ^Kiim&rila on the form 
of the conclusion (=rojection of "Fourth Figure” arguments) — Knmfirila's 
reference to Uddyotakara’s theory. 

SECTION 1 hfEANING OP THE PROBLEM 

Vatsvayana, in commenting on the <!utra (NS I 
i. 5) in which inference is described, gives an illustra- 
tion of pnrvaTat inference, — ' fire is inferred through 
smoke’ (dhunienaqnih. NBh. p. 19 1. 2) He notes 
elsewhere the ambiguous use of the term 'prohandum'^ 
(sadhya), pointing out that it is used to mean either 
the nronerty qualified by the thing (sP) or the thing 
qualified by the property fSp) — sadhyam ca dvwidham : 
dharmimiis^o va dharmah, iahdasydnityatvam: dhar- 
maviHsto va dkarmt. anityah iahda Hi (NBh p. 41 
1 10). But he does not specifically raise the question 
which Hihnaga, Uddyotakara, and Kumarila dis- 
cuss : — Wliat precisely is it that is inferred in an 
inference 


*Tbe earlier logicians were haunted by the ambiguitv of the term 
iSdhya or anumeya DidnSga seems to hare been the first to make s 
serious effort to lay this equivocal ghost (the eight lines in which be does 
so are fortunately cited by Vscsspati m Af FT p 130 , see DtnnSga, Fragment 
F) Fratastapilda does not deal with this difficulty DidnSga was followed 
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Four views of the inferendutn 

The form of presentation tends to conceal the 
importance of the issue which is raised in this discus- 
sion. We are told that some held that we infer ‘ fire ' 
from spioke, others that we infer the relation between 
firp and hill, — that Dihnaga rejected these views and 
hold that we infer ‘ fiery hill \ — ^while Uddyotakara 
rejected DihnSga’s teaching in favour of a doctrine 
that we infer 'fiery snioke.’ The statement is, m a 
sense, accurate; but it conveys very little as to the real 
point at issue We are told again that Uddyotakara 
denies universal connection (arinabhdm) of characters 
and take -5 exception to the assertion that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire. In a .sense, again, this 
is true; but it gives us no understanding of the real 
meaning of Uddvotakara’s apparently suicidal attack 
on the maior premise. And the texts themselves, in 
spite of the deceptive simplicity of their phrases, do 
not sav what they mean • they are easy to eonstnie but 
difficult to understand 

The most interesting thing in the discussion is 
Uddyotakara’s rejection of the major premise and 
his insistence that M and P have no connection except 
in S ; and that the S again is not any S that happens 
to show M, but is M individualised , — SM (which is 
the meaning of the doctrine that what we are proving 
is, not that this hill is fiei^, but that this smoke is 
fiery) Tt has certain affinities with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of ‘ essence and Uddvotakara’s attack on 
^he major premise is of permanent value But his 
varumar^a (the realisation that SM is essentially SMP) 

nnd critici»ed bv tlddoyataburn, who discnssw this qneation in NV pp. S2 
• 11—64 1. 2— Tlien comm EnmSnia's diBCUsBion of tlm same topic, ui 
BlokovarUJca, anumSmpanrelieda, verses 9a-53. He refers to Uddyota- 

re peculiarly difficult to iinderatand. See BIL. 

a atatement of DiAnSga’a vie^ 
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Was not developed into a jiositive doctrine of indivi- 
dual essences which might have been a constructive 
substitute for the ‘ vyapti ’ or abstract universal. And 
in any case, the doctrine of essences, whatever its 
philosophical value may be, has not proved easy to 
formulate as a workable logical doctrine. And it is 
not perhaps surprising that the vyapti doctrine held 
the field in India, despite Fddyotakara’s criticisms : 
just ns the teaching of Aristotle’s Pnor Analytics (or 
the schools logic which developed out of that teaching) 
has in the Wi'st supplanted the more truthful nnd 
■therefore less easy teachings of the Posterior Analy- 
tics. Logic in practice is a rough-and-ready art, and 
fends to the convenient rather than the truthful formu- 
lation. Thus Ixith in the East and in the West the 
great class of reasonings which develop relational 
concepts nas been ignored in the formulation of infer- 
‘'nce for they do not proceed from a vyapti or major 
premise on the one hand; nor do they lend themselves 
to formulsction under Uddyotakara’s interpretation of 
the dhannidharmabhava rubric. — In another asj^t 
Uddvotakara’s doctrine is a re-assertion of the origi- 
nal Indian view of inference as an affair of examples : 
for it insists that the connection of properties is in the 
concrete, and that (as J. S. Mill put it) “ nothing is 
added to the evidence ” by taking the properties in 
the abstract and asserting their inseparable concomit- 
ance apart from what possesses them. 

SECTION 3 DINNAGA’S DISCUSSION OP THE PROBANDUM 

Dihnaga refers to three solutions of the problem, 
and accepts the third 

The quality P as the probandum 

(a) Some say that from one quality M we infer 
another quality {dharmantaram) P. — The objection to 
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this account of inference is that when M is presenteil 
in experience it is either experienced with P — in which 
case we are not inferring anything new now, when we 
infer ‘ P ’ : or else it is experienced in the concrete 
instance XP. — in which case we ought to infer not P 
in genera^ but that particular concrete XP. 

The relation between S and P as the Prohandum 

(b) Some say we infer the relation between S and 
P, arguirg that neither S nor P can be the prdban- 
tlnm; since both are already known — DinnSga objects 
that (i) th<. anumeya (in one sense) must be universally 
predicable of the middle term. But wc do not say that 
‘ all smoke is a relation to fire ’ We say that it is fiery, 
(ii) The anumeya (m another sense) is the thing quali- 
fied by the property But we do not say that ‘ the rela- 
tion is fiery We say that the hill is fiery. Language 
bears witness to the fact that the anumeya is (in one 
sense) fire, and (m another sense) the hill, i.e. it is 8- 
as-qualified-by-P, — not the relation between S and P. 
The relation does not show these two aspects (samhandhe 
‘ pt dvayarh ndsti). Besides, if ‘ relation ’ were the 
object of the inference we should use the geni- 
tive case iparvatasydgnir asti) instead of the locative 
(parvate ’(jntr ash). It is true that we may express our 
conclusion in the form parvato vahnim&n, — the hill 
possesses fire : and ‘ possession ’ is (accordmg to the 
grammarians) just the significance of the genitive case. 
But this ‘ possession ’ is not the primary object of the 
assertion, temg on the contrary only a subordinate ele- 
ment in the assertion (avdeyo 'nugrhitatvdt) — nor is it 
what is asserted as concomitant with the middle term m 
the major premise [the major does not take the form 
“wherever there is smoke there is possession of fire.”' 
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It takes the form “ wherever there is smoke there is 

fire.n 

S-qualifed-by-P as the Probandum. 

(c) What is inferred is the thing-as-qualified-by- 
the-])ro}^rty, — S-as-P. This is Dihnaga’s own view. 
“ The invariable concomitance of the mark with tho 
property is seen m other cases . and being established 
therein it will prove the subject as joined with the pro- 
perty (i.e. it will prove S-as-qualified-by-P).” 

The lines from Bihnaga m which the above dis- 
cussion is embodied would hardly be intelligible in them- 
selves. But the first part of Kumarila’s treatment of the 
topic IS an exactly parallel passage, — written probably 
with these lines of Dinnaga in view. The result is that 
Parthasarathi Mirra’s lucid comment on the passage in 
the /^lokavdrtika provides at the same time a valuable 
comment on the fragment from Diiinaga. 

It will be convenient to translate first the first half 
of the l^lokamrtika passage, as being parallel to the 
criticism of Dinnaga . then to deal with Uddyotakara’s 
criticism of Dinnaga • and finally to translate the second 
part of the Slohavartika passage 

SECTION 3 ACMiRILA ON ‘TERMS' IN INFERENCE 

\_3lokavdrttka, Anumdnaparicckeda, 23 — 34] 
Updtfa,< caikadcMbhyarii dharmy apy atraikadeiavdn 
Sahara’s Bhasya on MS I.i.5 (p.lO 1.11) has defined 
inference as jnctusambandhasyaikadeSadar^anad ekadei-^ 
dntare ’sathntkfs^e 'rthe huddhih — ‘‘knowledge, on the 
part of a man who knows the relation between the two 
terms, of the second term, which is a thing not present to 
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sense, as a result of experience of the first term^.” 
Kumarila supposes an objection to be raised to this defini- 
tion on the ground that it mentions the two terms (M and 
P of Western logic), but fails to mention the ekadeHn or 
ekade^amt — ^the possessor of these two ‘aspects’ or 
‘terms’ — ^the Subject (S of Western logic : pak^adharmin, 
in Parthasarathi Mi lira’s terminology anumei/ad/uir- 
min, sadhyadhannin) . He answers the objection in this 
line : — 

“ The Subject also, the possessor of the ‘terms’, is 
comprehended in the definition by mention of the two 
‘terms’ 


24a. apdrarthye hi dhumddeh sranlpan naiLade^atd 

‘ ‘ For things like smoke (and fire) would not be terms 
at all simply in virtue of what they are in themselves; 
since they would have no reference beyond themselves 

He 18 here justifying his statement that mention of 
the Subject is comprised in the use of the word ’ekadeSa’, 
‘term’. The meaning is that to call ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ 
terms (ekadeia) is to imply a Subject — since only in refer- 
ence to a Subject could they be spoken of as ekadeSa. 


'In footnote 2 to the first page of the Note on the fnduiii Syllogmn 
(Mmi, XXXin , n. < no 182 — 1924 — p. 896) it was stated that “Indian logic 
has no geneno name for the term”. The statement needs qualification in 
view of the use of ekadeia — m a sense very close to that of our ‘term’ — in 
the present passage of the SlokavSrhka And Difinaga in one passage 
(Fragment N) uses amia m the sense in which Kumanla here uses ekadeia — 
But It IS to be noted that only the M and P are called ekadeia What 
we should call the third or minor term, the 8, » contrasted with the 
ekadeia'e, M and P, as beuig ekadeiavat — the poeeeeeor of the terms The'^e- 
foro, if we are to render ekadeia by ‘term’, we shall have to say that the 
Indian syllogism only has two ‘terms’ • for 8, the subject, Is not a term, 
but a possessor of the terms. 



Double {^spect of the 'S’ 


246. sa em cohhayStma'yam gamyo gamaka cm ca 
" And it is just tins, the Subject, namely, that is 
both at once, i.e. both prohandtm (P) and probans (M)^ 

25a. asiddhenatkadeiena gamyah stddhena bodhakah 
“ Througli the unknown aspect of it the Subject is 
probandum — to be proved : and through tlie known aspect 
it IS probans ”. 

Parthasarathi Mi^ra apparently says : “An ekade&a 
or ‘term’ could not be the anumeya or probandum, because 
the terra is apprehended at the time of grasping the con- 
nection (between the terms M and P); and that which is 
already apprehended cannot (as such) constitute the 
probandum — the thing that is to he proved. It is this 
fact that the Subject (paksadhannin) is the probandum, 
that is declared in the Bhasya by using the phrase ‘not 
present to sense’ {tasya’ sambandhagrahnnasamaya eva 
grhltasyd 'nanumeyatmt. Tad idam paksadharmino 
’numeyatvam asamnikrstagrahanena Bhasye dariitam)”. 

On 25o Parthasarathi says' “He distinguishes 
the two aspects, as probandum (ganiya) and probans 
(gamaka) in this line. The being probandum, (anumeya) 
is in respect of the cliaracter of having fire (vahnimattvdt- 


'PirthasSnthi cxpisinii ImgihngaikadetavaUayi nhhayStmi, i e it is 
both probans and probandmi because il has the two aspects — (i) of M, and 
(ii) of being a thing triitch poiietie) M In the former aspect it proves P. 
In the latter aspect it is that of which P is to be proved— It is rather 
difficult to find a formula which will serve to charactense the subject in 
this latter aspect. You cannot precisely call it tSdhyadlmmun, 'th-it which 
Imk the property to be proved', becanss this phrase is almost self contra- 
dictory —If we know that 8 hat P, then P is no longer lOdhyo, to be proved. 
Later logic uses the formula tathdtgdhanSdhyavat, to avoid this difficulty; 
but this formula is unsatisfactory too.— It is no doubt because of this difficulty 
that PSrtbasSrathi uses ‘fitigm’ hero. 

‘tatjia ehadeiatya. 
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mana), which is asiddha in the sense of not being known 
by any other source of knowledge (i.e. other than the in- 
ference itself) • the being probans (gamaka) is through the 
character of porsessing smoke, — which is known by 
another source of knowledge” (i.e. by perception. The 
hill is perceived to have smoke, but the being on fire of 
the hill is to be inferred). 

He introduces the next line with the question : 
“ How then is this annmeyaikadehn, or Subject qud pro- 
handtim, to be brought in (upaddtavya) in the syllogism 
(sadhanardkya) ”? 

256. atah prthag ahhinno vd prayokinidm ttvaksayd 

” It IS expressed differently according to the inten- 
tion of sjienkers; sometimes as apart from, and sometimes 
as one ivitli , tlio terms ’ ’ . 

That is, you may indifferently express your inference 
in the form ” the hill is fiery because smoky ”, or in the 
form “ there is fire in the hill because there is smoke 
there'.” 

Partliasarathi explains : prthag ekadeMbhyayji, vatya- 
dhikaranyena, abhtnnas tdbhydrn sdmdnddhikaranyena. 

— ^It 18 apparently merely a question of the form of 
the proposition If M alid I’ are. expressed ns adjectn^es 
of S, It 18 said to be a case of sdmdnddhtkaranya . since 
when a thing is expressed as an adjective it is eo ipso 
referred to the substantive as its locus — the adjective 
being samdnddhikaram with its substantive. But tw'o 
substantives are vyadhikarana, different in respect of 
locus, because each is its owm locus. When an adjective 


'Thig latter roll be the mode of formnlatioir whic-h Vateyayaca had in 
mind when he said that fire la inferred by smoke The fire here is treated 
pjUiah , — as separate from the lull if howerer we sat that nhat is iiiferred 
IS ‘fiery hiU', we shonld bo treating the hill and the fire os ‘non-separate’ : 
for by turning fire into sn adjectival form we are asserting siminSdlukaTanya 
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is predicated of a substantive, the relation is that of iden- 
tity — ^dStmya, or abheda', e g. in ‘the hill is fiery’ 

26. anityah hrtaho yasmdd dhumavdn agniman iti 
dhamiyahhinnam upad&nam, hhedo 'trdgnir itidfie 

“ In such propositions as ‘sound is transitory be- 
cause it is a product’, ‘tlie hill being smoky is fiery’, the 
predicates are stated as identic.al with the subject : where- 
as in such a proposition as ‘there is fire in it’, fire is 
something separate from the hill, and is not predicated 
of it by way of identity 

Kumarila seems to say • — It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether you state the members of your syllogism. 

‘ in logical form ’ or not. That may be left to the taste and 
fancy of the persons syllogising (prayoktfnam vivaksd). 
But in the verses which follow (and which are closely 
parallel to the lines from Dinnaga) he proceeds to point 
out that tins d(x;a not mean that the probanduvi of the 
inference can be thought of as a mere ‘P’ out of relation 
to the Subject On the contrary, the probandum is 8- 
as-quahfied-by-P, Neither P alone, nor S alone, 
nor even S plus P, nor even the relation (as such) betweeir 


'The iiiipluatinn is that there are other fornis of predicate m which 
the relation is not necessarily identity and (presumably) the judgment that 
‘there is fire on the hill' would be an example of this — T am not clear on 
this matter I append the following notes which I happen to have preserved 
as given to me by iiiy teacher in Nnaga, the late I’su^it JTvanttba Midra 
(i) dantfavan puruna iti dsbdabodlie abhediuambandliena dandavatti eea 
viienanatvam daniatin puma tti pratgakaOdaa tu mmyogenatta dan4atya 
Viiemnatzam (n) ghalo nila ttij atra eidesatiom nWaji, videggo 
tadubhayasambandhas tadstmgam (-abhedat). atra nVapadam nSlavoti 
lakfakam ablicdanambnndhena mlaprakSrakaghapividefgakaidbdabodho 
bhavati 

This suggests that a judgment expretutd m words (xUbdabodhaY 
cannot but state a relation cl tdddtmya <r abkedg, i.e the logical form of 
proposition is necessarily subject . copula (of identity) . predicate • 
as in the formula of Western schools logic — ^Biit what KiimSnla seems to 
say here is that this form is optional And this would seem to mean that a 
proposition can leave the predicate ‘pfthak’ , I e not redneed to identity 
(ahhmna) with the subject. 
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H and P, can constitute the thing to he proved Your 
conclusion need not be a proposition ‘in logical form’ 
joining P to S by a copula of identity {Uldatmya , ahheda), 
but it must lie a judgment (vUtstapidna ), — m other 
words S and P only constitute the probandum (or con- 
clusion) in so far as they are related ns qualification and 
thing qualified {vi&esanavUesyatvam dpannan) 

27. eknde.4(niihstas ca dharmy eiatrunumlnnic 
m hi tannirapek§atve samhharaty ammeyatd 

28. na dharmamatram siddhatiat, tathCi dharml, 

tathobJiayam 

ryastam vdpi samastavi rS srdfantryendnininyaie. 

29. ehadeJasya lingatvam sadhycnamirjamo 'sya ca 

denyarn ca na syad tstam sat puh'tvfii esu ynthCi- 
Iramam 

30 anityatcddayo dharmalj Irtuhaiiddayo na hi 
dhtantndnugamo natsdm nobhayasyobfuu/cna id 

31. samhandho 'py anupdddndn ndmm 4asthyd jn id 

mitau, 

na copy anugamas tena Hngasyeha nidariyate. 

■27 and 28 “It is S (dharmin) as qualified by the aspect oi 
term (ekadeia)P that is inferred : for without reference to 
this (tad = dharmtn) there could be no probandum {ht., the 
state of being anumeya is not jaossible). Neither the 
■quality, P, alone, nor the subject, S, nor both of them, 
collectively^ or distributively, can in itself be the thing 
to be inferred ; because each of these things, in itself, was 
known prior to the inference.” 


'They caoi be taken collectively nithout predicating one of the other — 
‘hill-and-fire’ Pirtbasarathi pomta out that "tayor zynttayoh tamaatayor eS 
<anyonijiviiia(aTOpena nantimeyatvam ” 
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29. “Among these alteniatives, if we take tlie cases m 
order (yafhakramam) we find either (1) there would be 
no aspect of the paksa to serve as a middle term (ekadeS- 
asya lintjairam na sydt); or (2) there would be no univer- 
sal accompaniment of the middle by the major (sadhyen- 
anugamo na syat); or finally (3) both requirements would 
be absent (ekadc.<asya ca hnqatvnm, sadhycna cdntigamah 
— these are the 'dmya', the pair of requirements) • al- 
though those requirements are desired to lie present 
(wfam sat) 

i.p. taking the fKissibilitica yathStrnmnm — 

(1) If our anunicya were ‘non-eternnlity' krtak- 
atva would not lie an ekadeia of the anumeya ‘non- 
eternality’ so as to serve as the middle term of the argu- 
ment for, as he jiiits the matter m the next verse, — 
30 (a). “The qualities, non-eternality, etc., are not the 
qualities, ‘being a product,’ etc , which arc to serve for 
middle terms’’. [In jdam English we cannot say ‘non- 
etemality (of sound) is the quality of being produced’ — 
we cannot say ‘the mortality of Socrates is Ins manhood 
It is not. hfortality is mortality, and manhood is man- 
hood Men are mortal, and mortals may he men • but 
that requires a different formulation]. 

30 (h) (2) If again oiir proposition were about the exist- 

ence of sound® j'^ou could not formulate a major premise 
m which the middle, krtaka, was asserted as umvcrsalli 
accompanied by this anumeya, i.e., by 4ahda. It would 
lie absurd to say “all products are sound' like a ]ar’’ 
(dhvantna)wqainn naisaih. esani means Makatvddl- 
n&m , — middle terms like krtaka). 


‘i.e if the dhanna la taken to be the anumtya. 

’i e if the dharnim were the anumtga PSrthaiiSTaihi Bsyii iahdi 
sMvapratijfliySm But jt is impossible to foTmulate this theoretical possibility 
— m which the dharmtn, soiiiid, is also the anumeya— ae an aotnal inferenoe 
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(3) If again our proposition were about sound-and 
transiency*, then nobhayasyohhayena va, — which 

Parthasarathi explains by saying “ na hrtahatvasyobha- 
yadharmatvam, &ahdamiltradharrnatvat The mean- 
ing of Kumarila’s words, confirmed by the phraseology of 
■29(6), drayam ca na sydd, seems to be that “ there would 
not be co-exiatence of both the requirements {ebadeianya 
lingatvam, and sadhyendntiganiah) with both, i.e. with 
dharma plus dharmin, taken together as being the 
annmrya Parthasarathi’s comment shows how ehade- 
hsya lingatvam is precluded, — ^viz., hriahatiasya &ahda- 
matradharmatvat. You cannot say that “word and non- 
eternality are effects “ because though ‘word’ is an effect, 
non-eternality is not And sadhyendnvgamah is also 
impossible, for we cannot say that “ where there is 
hrtahatva, there there is sound-and-transiency ; as in 
a jar ’’ — for the reason explained under (2) above. 

31 (4) The fourth possibility is that the relation bt'tween 
the hill and fire, between sound and transiency, might be 
the anumeya. This is ruled out in verse 31 on the ground 
that the relation is not referred to in the inference either 
by using the word snmbandha or by the use of a genitive 
(possessive) case — parvatasydgmh^ , also on the ground 
that in the major premise (nidariana) we do not say that 
the middle is universally accompanied by ‘the relation 
between S and P.’ 


'i e if the anumei/a were dharmin plus dharmn I’artljaxarathi 
Bays iabddmtyatvayoh tadhhivapTaUjnan&m 

'Parthasarathi says "it is not onlinarv iiatpe to mbv 'parvatatiaqnir 
aiii’ — 'there is fire of or belonging to the lull' — or to say ‘there is relation 
of fire and lull’ —But it is ordinary usage to say parrafr 'ffnir aeU, le to 
use the teyenth or locative case-irifloction here — What is the meaning of 
the insistenee in all these passages (the fragment of Difiiiaga, the NqSyavar- 
tika, and the SlokavSrtda) on the fact that we iie\cr sav the fire of the hill, 
though we do speak of fire on tho hill? — The Indian grammarians hold that 
though there are eeren case-mflettions Imbhakti), only sir essential relations 
of noun to verb fkiraka) are to be expressed m a sentence and these six 
find expreision in five of the case-inflections. The six karakati arc object oi 
karma (expressed hy the second vibhalti =aceuaatiye case), agent (exprcssco 
thy the instrumental or third case mflection where the verb is in the passive 
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32 — i34. 

na caharadvayam tasya sadhyamdhanabhaq hhavet 
tasmad arthagrthitatvan maiubarthasya gamyatd 
na seatantrycna tnantavya yathd dandyCidiMidatah 
vdis^arthapratltan sydt sambandho ndntanyakah 
vi&csanavi^esijatvam apannau drdv imdv atah 
gamyav .... 

“Nor lias the relation tbe two aspects (so that) it 
could play the part both of sadhya and sadhana (as the 
genuine anumeya can do). Therefore the possessive affix 
mat {parvato mhniman dhilmarativat) can only claim to 
be gamya or sadhya in so far as it forms part of the thing, 
and it 18 not to be considered such in its own right just 
as in knowledge of a qualified object derived from a word 
like dandtn, ‘having a stick’ ”. (For, in this illustra- 
tion, the stick is mentioned prahrtyd, i.e as the princi- 
pal thing, while the relation is only referred to prafya- 
yena, i.e through the suffix Piirtliasarathi, ai Inc ) 
“It IS only where there is the thought of a thing qualified 


voice, or by the verb termination where tbe verb m in the active voice, — tot 
the flrut or nominative laso-inflection is not conindereil to have a harala- 
function), tiisfroment, katana (third or instmuientai case), the 'dative' or 
nampradana of the action expressed by the verb (fourth or dative case) , the 
'ablative' or apadana of the action (hfth or ablative inflection), the locative 
or adhikarana of the action (seventh or locative inflection) 

Thus the sixtli or genitive case-inflection has no loralta-funetion for it 
expresses the relation between nouns, and not between noun and verb So 
I’Sijini II ui 60 save eaffhi ieee — “the genitive is used m other senses” 
which the commentators explain to mean senses other than that of the six 
karakat, and other than that of the bare meaning of the noun (pratipadi- 
kdrtlia, which with gender ani niimber is convoyed by the first or nominative 
inflection), — for instance the relation between a thing and its owner 
(svasvdmibhavaduambandha). 

The genitive then u the mflection proper to mere relation — tarn- 
bandha — , le to relations not integral to the action which is the life of 
the sentence-structure So Didniga says in this fragment eafthj irUaela 
tadvati ‘the genitive would be used of one thing poeeeesmg another thing’. 
We must suppose then that the position of those who held that what is 
inferred is the tamiandha or relation between the hill and Are was not 
equivalent to pnttmg the conclnsmn m tbe form 'fire is on the bill' foi 
that would express a karaka, — adhikaraifa, location. 
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by properties that we can have inseparable connection of 
properties'. 

Therefore those two {dliarma and dhamiin, P and S) 
can constitute the probandum of the inference only when 
endowed with the condition of being qualified-and- 
qualification with respect to each other” . 

SECTION 4 ronyOTAKARA’S ORITIQITB OK THEORIES 
OK THE ANUMEYA 

[Translation of the discussion in Nydyavdrttka^ (pp. 

52—54)] 

“Others give a different accoiint’ of the illustra- 
tion which the Bhnsya gives of purrarat inference, vi;i!., 
that ‘by means of that same smoke a man apprehends 
fire’* What precisely is it that a man apprehends 


'unit nambnndlio nantarhiakah I’SrHiBKiralhi snys tatnhniiilliai, hi 
ninUnlyakataiiS ‘ragami/ate — ‘bnl llie relfttion ii. iiiidi rnlood an iimc-piirablc ’ 
There in parallelinm with tlie language <f Dim agaV Sihnition of anum&va 
aa nSntaHyakSrtliaittrianam — ^fragment G It would neem that Rumania 
u urging here the objection against avmSbhita whuh is urge,! b\ t'ddyo 
takara alsii see liehw p 2S0 IT 

“On this Vaiaspati remarks totro DinnSijadriKitiiii /iii/pdii, aiiKoniv 
CO Bikalpun, Difinaijafamartlutarh <a kalpam ujtanyanija Aviayah — NVT 
p 120 1 18 "He refers to and criticises the slti'rnativeB critifised by 

Dinn&ga, and other altematiccs, and the alternative aueplisl hi Diiinaga" 

•The Blianiia (p 42) has siiggestcil tliat the rnt iii yfiniiral is tlio 
vattpratytu/a i e -rat lu the seiiao of ‘iikB', so that pfiTravat nieans yafhii 
pfinam atha re purvamd ift yatra yafhSpIlnam prafiiakiabJiUtayor anija 
taradar/ansndnjjatarasjiapratuaAsasijilnninanaitt, yaOia dlilimevii/nir tfi — "or 
olae p&rvavat is tl.c name applied where, of two things whuh have been 
(previonslv) perceived, wo infer the one not now present to sense from 
seeing the other — 'as before’, as we infer smoke by means of fire" Uddyo- 
takara first takes the 'as before’ to apply to the object inferred— the 
object was experienced before m perception, so just that some object is now 
apprehended through inferenec’' But, he says, others connect the ‘as before’ 
with the thing through lohtch the inference it made, interpreting ValBySjaiia 
to mean that ‘by nieans of jutt that vrrti ttnoke which was provionsly 
exponenced a man apprehends fire’— fenoiro dhimenagmih pratipadyate 

•Dr Jhi niisses the connection of thonght beiaiise he ignores the era 
here And the point of the disenssion which now follows is obscured unless 
the connection here is realised The peciilianty of Uddyotakara’s view of 
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through that smoke? Is it (a) fire, or (b) place, or (c) 
existence, or (d) fire-possessing place? Not fire : because 
a relation of property and property-possessor* is not 
possible between them, — ^that is to say, fire is not a 
property of smoke, nor is smoke a property of fire . and 
further because fire is already apprehended, and therefore 
cannot be the thing to be proved (anumeya) And the 


inference is just thus, that he icfusea to admit that the smoke throngh which 
we now infer — whatever exactly it is that we infer — is the ufenttoil smoke 
of past experiences In order to elucidate this point he proceeds to raise the 
further question ‘what exactly is it that we infer?’ And the answer to 
this question which he finally gives seems to preclude the possibility of 
holding that the fire which we are said to infer is gust exactly the fire of 
previous experiences So that the position is that neither the fire inferred 
nor the smoke through which we imer it can be just that smoke and gust 
that fire which we have previoualy experienced What we infer is thu 
smoke-as-qualified-by-fire and the means by which we infer it is agam 
thu smoke with all its concrete characteristics 

This means that Uddyotakara defimtely rejects the view of mferenoe 
as based on a vyipti of smoke by fire The formulation of a 'major premise’ 
(where there is smoke there is fire) is only of use to those who admit that 
the smoke and fire of previous expenence are the identical smoke and fire 
of this particular case But Uddyotakara ’s view is that we argue from 
hkenett (iUdkarmya), and not from identity — ^That is, the yathS m yathO- 
pfiream does not sig^y identity, but hkenees 

This explains (1) the attack on avinUbhava embodied m the present 
passage, (2) the acceptance of inference from cauBe to effect, which if based 
on a vySpti or connection or abstract characters would be gavyabhicira, i e. 
would involve an undistributed middle term If we are arguing from the 
cause in the concrete (not from more clouds to impending ram, but from gust 
those particularly-characterised clouds to ram) we can as well argue from 
cause to effect as we can from effect to cause 

The whole thing may be otherwise expressed by saying that he substi- 
tutes paT&maria for eySpfi as the nerve — the harava or instrument — of 
inference The parSmarda is the realisation that this pactmnlar case of K, 
under the concrete circumttances, must carry P with it He will have 
nothing to do with assertions, m the abstract, of M being always P. 

Hharmaiharmtbhivanupapatteh The principle here appealed to is 
stated by Vficaspati Midra NVT p. 120 1. 20 — dharmoya ht dharmi prati- 
paUavyo ndnyathS It la always a property-possessor 6F that is apprehended 
through a property M, i e it is not P that is apprehended ttoough M. 
Similarly DiiinSga condemns the view that dharrriSntararh meyam , — ^that 
another property is what is inferred through M . and Hum&nla msisla that 
an eftodedm is implied in Sahara’s stateiment that from seeing one ekadeia 
(M) we apprehend another eha^eia (P), and in verso 86 states Vioaspati’s 
principle m similar words — eanatha dharmmo dharmo dharmeya tv avagam- 
yate. Socrates is mortal and Socrates is human • but mortal is not hnman, 
neither is hninan mortal. It is of this or that possessor of hnmanity that 
mortality is to be inferred. 
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eame reasoning eovers ‘existence’, and ‘place’, — ^the ex- 
istence of fire, and place, are already apprehended. 

“ If again you say that place-as-possessing-fire 
is the prohandum, — ^No' because the smoke is not the 
property of this’. — ^You mean that fire-possessing place 
might be inferred through the smoke. But this is not 
the case. Why? ‘ataddharmatvat’ . That is, the 
smoke is not a property of fire-possessing place* (as 
such). Nor can it be said that relation of fire to place 
[os such'] is unknown ” (and therefore fit to be proved. 
It is already known that fire is related to ‘place’, i.e. 
has a local habitation). 

(The opponent now answers. “Yes, but what is 
meant is that) ‘This fire-possessing place is the proban- 
dum'"’'. 


‘In the next seoteace nddjotekora, morr tuo, aoiphfiee in commen- 
tu7-form the aphoristic brevity of the first statement — na, ihinatyStaddhar- 
matvSt. This Is an excellent example of the numerons passage m which 
'Uddyotalcara conveys the impression of commenting on a citation In Dr 
Jha's translation the second sentence reads like mere repetition of the 
first and the same impression of tautology is given in other pass^es where 
Uddyotakara seofctoifi weniot* ‘comments on his own statement’ To readers 
of the translation these tantologies sometimes seem inexplicable, and confuse 
the tram of thought 

’Uddyotakara takes agntman dtiah first in the sense of untpecified 
flre-possesBing place, place m general so far as fire-possessing The absence 
of a definite article m Sanskrit makes such misunderstandings always possible ■ 
and It IS necessary to force one's opponent to say exactly what he means hy 
taking his statement first in the impossible sense — But for the same reason 
there is ambiguity m Uddyotakara’s answer dhtmatyitaddharmatvat, which 
might either mean (as I have rendered it) that the smoke is not a property 
-cffire-posseseing place in general, or else that emoke is not so In the latter 
ease the meaning of the retort is no longer obvious ■ tor the opponent might 
say that smoke as such i» a property of fire-poesesBrng place as such • a 
statement which would be an avtnSbhSva or nmversal proposition Uddyo- 
takara’s cntioism of such universal propositions is given below he rejects 
them. But as his refutation of the attnibhllva has not yet been given it is 
easier here to take dhOnuie yStaddharmatvSt in the sense ‘the smoke is 
not a property of fire-possessing place os such’. 

'This IS Difiniga’s own view, and Uddyotakara now proceeds to 
reject it. But I think that what has just preceded is also directed agamst 
Difinfigs, and that Uddyctakara’s pomt against Ihfinsga, both here and in 
his cnticism of the tratrOpya (anumeye 'tha tattulye, etc ) is that Bifinfiga 
usee the term anumsua equivocally For the purposes of his tydptt or 
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“ This will not do, because this has not been seen. 
That 18, you mean that the particular place is inferred as 
possessing fire. But the reasoner does not see this parti- 
cular place — so that he cannot state ‘this particular place 
18 fierj’’ : they would be meaningless words, and no 
more* ” (The translator explains • ‘the actual place from 
where the smoke is issuing is not seen by the observer’. 
And this is at least a possible explanation. The re- 
mainder of the translator’s note is, I think, mistaken*. — 
Uddyotakara’s criticism is meticulous The observer can 
particularise the place suflBciently without seeing exactly 
the spot from which the smoke is issuing. He does parti- 
cularise it in calling it the hill : and he certainly sees the 
hill ) • 


of fire sa eucb That wilt e-apoae him to the cnticism jnat stated, if be 
takea the conclaaion in tbu unspecified sense 

‘The punctuation of the text is wrong The passage should read 
kevalam tu i&nyam abhidhSnam uccifayatt ayatk Mo 'gnmin rtt (SV 
p. S2 last line) 

’If it IS a mistake, however, the mistake is Vicaspati’s , for the 
translator is folloving him in the second part of the note to p ITS of the trans- 
lation See NVT, p 120 (last two Imes) — tM by ayam evathvSdl Dmnigo 
dhtmadhirorh deiaoi^efom paiyaU na hy aoya mate pareato nima haiad 
avoyatf, yadSdhira dhUma upalabhyeta ktthta paromi^vah paramaeUkfmd 
atindriyaii earvatah evam dliumo 'pt tSdjia eva yathd vtjtfyati — ‘aarti 
grahanam avauavyattddher' tti (NS II i 3i) “For he, is DifinSga who 
IB expressing this view, docs not see the particular place which is the locua 
of the smoke For on his view wholes do not exist, and therefore there is 
no such thmg as the mountain, — a whole which might serve as the locua 
of the smoke but the ‘mountain’ is exceedingly mmnte imperceptible atoms • 
and the smoke too will be just the same fis the aUtrakSra puts it later 
(speaking from the Bauddha standpomt) 'there will be non-apprehension of 
everythmg, because wholes are not established as existmg','' I doubt 
whether Uddyotakara meant this — ^In any case it would only serve as 
an argumentuin ad hominem agamst the Bauddha, and will not affect the 
position of those who believe m the reality of monntams and hold the 
present view VScaspati is conscious of this, and he therefore goes on to 
give the interpretation of Dddyotakara's arnment which I have embodiod 
m mv rendenog “yegim apt deiabhedo ^oayavt darianirhah tegSm apt 
sij/odoartmfifi dhUttialekhSm ohhraifilihdm upalobhvanupalobdhadetinSrft 
ndnumSnaaambhavah — ^“For those too who adnut differences of place m 
the form of wholes which admit of being seen, an inference could not arise 
when they saw a streak of smoke m mid-air reaching up to the clouds 
vnthoiit seemg any particular place (which might serve as locua of ongin 
of the smoke)” — Uddyotakara’s real objection is probably as given m the 
following footnote,— however we interpret the present jisragraph. 
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“Nor can you say that it is smoke as such that brings 
about the apprehension of fire : or (if you do say this) 
then ‘smoke as such' is what the observer sees; and the 
consequence of this will be that it is not the particular 
place that is inferred (as fiery)‘.” 

SECTION S HIS REJECTION OP THE NOTION OP 
UNIVBBSAIi CONNECTION 

In connection with the suggestion just made— 
that fire is inferred from smoke as such, — Uddyotakara 
proceeds to an examination of the notion of avindbhava, 
or inseparable connection, between smoke as such and fire 
as such*. The passage is particularly significant be- 
cause it appears to (fefine Uddyotakara’ s attitude towards 


'This rendering is a conjecture, arthSpatU, denyed from the im- 
possibility of getting sense out of the passage m any other way that I can 
diacoyet. It differs widely from Dr. Jhfi’s rendering “if he asserts th« 
conclusion m the form 'this place contains lire', he makes an empty, meani f i 
less assertion, specially because mere smoke tunperceived) cannot brmg al^ ) 
the cognition of fire, and the Bauddha philosopher can never perceive iae 
smoke (which, like everything else, is imperceptible), — for these reasons any 
particular place carmot be regarded as the object of inference ” The sugges- 
tion that the Bauddha philosopher is mcapacitated from seeing smoke comck 
from Vacsspati otherwise Vscaspati makes no comment on this sentence 
The Sanskrit is — na ca dhumamdtram ogntprattpadakam dhumamStre 
vaj/arh paiyaU oto deiamieto nanvmevali I think the argument is that, if 
Dihnaga argues (as he does) from a connection between smoke as euch and 
fire at such m his 'major premise', he has no right to think of the smoke 
of the mmor premise os thu parUcular smoke , — and consequently no right 
to draw a conclusion about fire m this particular place li^it as an 
objection against Aristotelian syUogisro — 

M in general is P in general 
This IS M in the particular 

Therefore this is F in the particular---it amounts to a charge of 
quatenuo terminorum (or rather a qmnio terminorum). Yon cannot argue 
from a special M m the minor, and a general M in the major (This is 
recognised m certam cases by our schools lo^c m its rubric of ‘fallacy of 
aooidenf) —This difficulty seems to have weighed so heavily in Uddyotakm's 
mmd that he was led to deny the function of the universal proposition 
altogether. Hence the attack on avtnibhava (=the nniversal proposition) 
whi^ now follows 

'See Keith ILA pp 104-105 Keith connects the passage at NY p. 36 
with the present passage. His statement with regard to the former passage 
that “Dddyotakara carmully retntes a doctrine which attributes the name 
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the doctrine which is usually regarded as the outstanding 
contribution of Pra^astapada and Dihn^a to the theory 
of inference. 

NY p.63 1.2 “ It may be suggested that smoke 

causes us to apprehend fire through 
inseparable connection (avindbhdvena). That is : there 
IS an ‘inseparable connection’ between smoke and fire; 
and as a result of this a man comes to apprehend fire 
from seeing smoke. — ^This view is wrong, b^ause every 
interpretation of it that can be given turns out to be im- 
possible (vikalpdnupapatteh). For what is meant by an 
inseparable connection betw'een fire and smoke? Does 
it mean causal connection? or inherence [of both] 
in one thing, or of one thing [in them both]? 
or simple relation of the one thing to the other thing 
{tatsamhandhamuira)‘> (1) Suppose the first alternative, 
that indissoluble connection of smoke and fire means re- 
lation of cause and effect. It is impossible, because this 
does not reside in that (atadvrthtrat) : smoke does not 
reside m fire, nor fire in smoke; because each of these 
resides in its oum (material) cause. For this reason the 
‘indissoluble connection’ cannot consist in a relation of 
cause and effect between them’. (2) Nor is the second 


at syllogism to the demonstratioD of something as inseparably connected 
with somelbmg else", refers to Uddyotakara 's criticism of the definition of 
anum&na (instrament of inferential knowledge) as nantariyakSrthadarianam 
tadvtdah (seeing something which is inseparably connected with somethmg 
else, when the person who sees it has knowledge of the inseparable connec- 
tion) (This definition is Didn&ga's fragment O) But Uddyotakara 
confines himself to criticising the form of statement of this definition — the 
word artha is siiperfinoiis , the compound is an unjustifiable karmadhiraya, 
and yet cannot baye any other sense, the qualification tadvtdah is super- 
Bnoiis So that the passage throws no light on Uddyotakara 's own position. 
(Keith 18 mistaken in his statement that "Uddyotakara objects that, as on 
the Bnddhist view everything is indissolubly related to everything else, the 
knowledge m question of a thing as indissolubly connected is no more than 
knowledge sans phrase, and not inference." See Fragments from DtAndga, 
p 22 and n. 1 ) 

'The argument is baffling, because he ignores any kmd of causation 
except matertal causation tsanuadytkiranatS) VScaspsti Midra aaye 
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alternative possible : (a) smoke and fire are not constitu- 
ent causes of some one thing which resides in them as, 
constituted effect : for a substance is not constituted by^ 
two heterogeneous things : (b) and the supposition of 
their both residing in a third thing which is their consti- 
tuent cause, has already been set aside by saying that 
‘each of these resides m its own (material) cause’ . ( 3 ) If 
it be said — the third alternative — ^that [at any rate] there 
is relation (sambandhamatra — ^relation without further, 
specification) of smoke and fire, in that way too the in- 
ference 18 impossible. That is : How if the defendant con- 
tents himself with the assertion ‘there is a relation* bet- 
ween smoke and fire’? The answer is that this view is 
not tenable, — we cannot mfer relation* between smoke 


that onl}r roatenal cauaation is considered because tlie other two 
kinds of causation will not be cases of ‘inseparable connection*. Thus 
in the case of tffiaent causation it is not the case that wherever the effect 
IS found the eiScient cause is found (na kiryasatta nmtttakSronasattayS 
nyipti no hi yadl yabra no pofos, tads tatra tS huttndoli — ^"it is not true 
that wherever and whenever there is cloth, there and then there is a 
weaver" And m the third kind of causation, that of ttsamavayikSranatS 
(the relation through which the properties of the threads are the cause of 
the properties of the cloth, for example), it is equally untrue that wherever 
the effect is found its asamaviytkSraya must be found (no hi yada yads 
sarityogas, tadd karma, — "it is not the case that whenever there is contact 
the effect of the contact is produced”. Jhi takes this in the particular 
sense "the cloth is present also when the contact with the loom is not 
present") 

'It IS important not to misunderstand the two phrases tad apy 
anumStum na dakyate and na sambandhSnumSnam It is not conceivable 
that Uddyotakara should have spoken of an 'inference' of universal connection 
between fire and smoke. So far as I am aware there is nowhere m Indian 
logic the notion that 'induction' or geneialisation is an inferential process. 

*VScaspati glosses sambandhamatra by saihyoga that is, he under- 
stood the present view to assert that smoke and fire are two substances 
in contact. VScaspati states the 'form' (prapoga) of the inference m the 
shape ‘there is relation of smoke and fire, as a result of smoke' (osti 
sambandho ‘gnidhumayor dhSmad iti), i e from smoke we infer contact- 
with-fire Now this implies a ‘major premise.' ‘Wherever there is smoko 
there is contact-with-fire'. — Uddyotakara's point is that we have had no 
such experience as would justify this vylpti of smoke by agntsaihyoga, 
‘contact-iBith-firs’. Fen we often have expenence of anagmka-dhama which 
then means smoke not in contact with fire 
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and fire, because no-such relation has been apprehended 
that is, because we see smoke also in the absence of fire‘. 

(A Bauddha however, as Vacaspati points out, does 
not believe in substance : and therefore he would not 
think of the relation between fire and smoke as a case of 
sarhyoga between substances*, but — like all other con- 
nections, e.g. that of colour and tangibility — as a case 
of ekasamagryadhinatayd niyatasdhacaryam, ‘determined 
concomitance through dependence on one and the same 
aggregate of conditions’. Uddyotakara therefore pro- 
ceeds to ask whether the Bauddha’ s ‘concomitance’ will 
provide for avindbhava or universal connection). 

The opponent now suggests that “the relation be- 
tween fire and smoke will be ‘concomitance’, — 
like the concomitance between the two qualities of 
colour and tangibility in what are supposed to be sub- 
stances’’. Uddyotakara replies. — “This will not serve 
your purpose . because the two are not always found to- 
gether (and so mere concomitance does not amount to uni- 
versal connection, ainnabhdva). Smoke is sometimes seen 
without fire, and fire without smoke, and so (the experi- 
ence of) their connection is not invariable, and therefore 
‘concomitance’ — as implying universal connection — can- 
not be asserted*.’’ 


‘We must not undenUnd Uddyotakara to be maintaining the rather 
deeperate position that smoke can exist withont fire. Keith takes this view 
of the passage ILA p. 106 " Uddyotakara admits that there are exceptions 
to the rule of mdissoluble nmon even m the case of smoke and fire, since 
not only does fire occur without smoke, as is generally admitted, but also 
smoke without fire, which contradicts the fundamental assumption of the 
stock syllogism of the schools" It also contradicts the postulates of our 
experience, and would certainly come under the ban of Udayana's pnnmple ; 
vyighitivadhir dfankd— doubt finds a limit in contradiction of experience 
and, more particularly, it contradicts Uddyotakara's own doctrine of the 
UAgaparimaria Bee further footnote 3. 

•NVT p. lai 1. 18— no hi BaudihasiddhiMt dratyaih ndma ktrheid 
astt potra rUpaspardau samaeetau, kntitu ekasimagryadhinatayi myata- 
sihaoaryau tathi vahnidhhmdv apt bhaviiyata tty arthaft. 

'But does not this amount to what was oharaoterised above as ‘the 
desperate position that smcdce can exist withont five?’ I do not think that it 
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“Tbe formula ‘where there is smoke . there is fire’ is re- 
jected by the very same reasoning^ And there is no 
other way of interpreting the ‘inseparable connection’ of 
smoke and fire (except those mentioned). — ^Therefore it 
is not true that ‘fire is inferred through smok?.’ ” 

SECTION 6. HIS OWN VIEW OF THE ANUMEYA 

“Does it not contradict common experience to say 
that we do not infer fire through smoke? — There is no 
such contradiction (replies Uddyotakara) : M'hat we infer 
is that the smoke has fire as its property; and wo infer this 
through the nature of the smoke (dhumavi4esemgnivi4e§- 
amsya dhumasya pratipOdyatvat) — But (it may asked) 
how is fire a ‘property’ of smoke? — The answer is . when 
it presents itself as a quality (yadd qunabhuto 
hhavati). The prohandim is ‘ smoke-as-fiery’ and 
it is proved or inferred through the specific nature of the 
smoke (dhumarti^esenasadharan^ndnum.hjafe). For both 
are at that time present to sense — ^the smoke, and the 
characteristics of it such as its forming an unbroken mass 
moving upwards And these characters of the smoke, 
as observed in it,* bring about the inference of a char- 


does His words are anagntr dhUmo djx^o 'dhimai cagnir tty tibhayam 
tyobhican tasmdn no sahacaryam SShttcarya has been so emptied of 
content by the Bauddha that the only shred of meaning left is ‘togethemese 
in space or time’. Now, as a fact, there is no such togethemesa smoke 
and fire are often experienced separated in apace and time as when the 
amoke contmiiea after the Same has ranished 

‘This ‘yatra dhilmae, tatrdgmh', la iPradaatapida'B vidhi or formnla 
for the ntdariana or udSharana, the third member of the eyllogism See 
PBfc p. 206 1. 10 And Uddyotakara la referring to PraSaBta^a’s view m 
Une aentence. VScaspati explaina by saying ■ taaySpt aihacaryaviiefotvit , — 
“this, too, IS a form of the ‘ooncomitance’ doctrine.” 

•Elsewhere, when he ts analysing a concrete argument, we find an 
insistence on the tndtttdvafity of the pmbatu ■ tor example he says that we 
can inter impending rain (effect) — not indeed from clouds as such — but m 
tbe form 'These douda vnll bring ram,— because they are nsing, bemg, 
as they are. accompanied by deep nnnbiing, having many Imes of cranes 
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acter not known (directly) to the observer. In the case oi 
every object that is a probandum (sarvasydnumeyasyo 
vastunah) , the subject of the characters and the charac- 
ter that brings about the conclusion (dharmt pratipada- 
ka& ca dharmah) are known. For instance (in the in- 
ference ‘sound IS transitory, because a product’) sound 
is known as what it is, and the fact that it is a product 
is known (^abdasyatmasattd, prasiddha krtakatvam ca ) ; 
but the character consisting in being transitory is not 
known (dharmas tv anityatvalaksano ’prasiddha iti). 
And it IB this (latter character) that is inferred as a quali- 
fication of that (i.e. of sound). (TadrUesano ’yam anu- 
mlyata 

Misunderstanding of Dddyotakara’s view is easy. It 
is said that Uddyotakara taught that from smoke we in- 
fer not fire, nor place, nor fiery place, — ^but fiery smoke. 
But Uddyotakara taught no such ineptitude as this, as a 


flying througb them, flashing with lightmng,— like other ram clouds perceived 
m the past (Jha’s translation of NV p 49 I 17) He is here justifying 
the argument from cause to effect — which is invahd m the abstract, but on 
Uddyotakara’s view of the probaru as concrete we can just as sell argue 
from cause to effect as we can frotn effect to cause Cause and effect, seen 
withm the individual whole of which they are essential aspects, are completely 
reciprocal 

^Uddyotokara's view of inference is essentially a protest against an 
abstract formulation of the connection of M and I* resulting m a corres- 
poudmgly abstract conception of 8 His point is that in the first place (1) 
there is no meaning m the assertion of a universal concomitance of characters 
(dharma) m the abstract It is impossible to assert such connection m any 
intelligible sense, — vtkalpdnupaUefi, because in any sense which you may 
try fo assign to it it is meanmgiess M and P, the dharma's, simply fall 
apart if you abstract them from 8, Ibeir dharmm. And, in thf second place, 
(2) the subject or dharmn, 8, must be the subject to which those dharmas, 
M and 1>, essentially belong. In the inference of “fire from smoke” (to 
adopt the ordmary but inaccurate phraseology which Uddyotakara is 
criticising here) the hill is not the ess^nlui 8 or dharmtn. What the 
essential subject of an inference is in fact a difficult quesluon in each casej 
and Uddyotakara may be wrong m his analysis of this particular set of 
facts when he takes ‘smoke’ as the dharmm But it is difficult to deny tha 
principle on which his criticism is based The principle is that you ipust 
see M and P essentially connected in and through a system 8, before your 
inference can reach demonstrative certamty H yon make M and P' abstract 
nniversals, then 8 becomes an abstract particular with which P can never ha 
connected, and P loses all connection with M at the same time 
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general answer to the question, ‘What is the anumeya?’ 
He is dealing here with a particular case — as VScaspati 
Midra points out : the c&se of two things (smoke and fire) 
happening to co-exist in a third thing (the hill), to which 
their relation is accidental. And in such a case it can 
happen that the third thing (the hill), which is so to 
speak the accidental dharmin of these dharma’s, may not 
be present to sense : and then it becomes plain that the 
accidental dharmtn is no essential part of the anumeya : 
so that Difinaga’s statement that ‘fiery place’ is the pro- 
bandum is seen plainly in this crucial instance to mis- 
represent the essential nature of a prohandum The essen- 
tial dharmin of the inference is just “this particular 
smoke” — ^the individual case in which both characters 
find essential connection. Uddyotakara is not trying to 
banish the S or Subject of an inference : on the contrary 
he explicitly says that there can be no inference without 
a dharmin — Sarvasydnumeyasya vaetuno dharml pratipd- 
dakai ca dharmo prasiddho bhavati (NV p. 54 1. 1) He 
insists not less, hut more, than Kumarila, that the infer- 
ence involves an ekadeSin as well as two ekadeia's. But 
he insists further, as against DinnSga, that the real eka- 
deHn or minor term of an inference is not something 
accidental to the ekadeia’s In the case of an inference 
such as ‘sound is transitory, because a product’ Uddyo- 
takara would not say that the anumeya is ‘transitory pro- 
duct’ : he would say, what Dinnaga or Kumarila would 
say, that the prohandum is the transitoriness of sound. 
In this inference sound is the essential dharmin: it is 
in the atmasattd of sound — ^in sound as being sound — 
that the two characters inliere, — ^and by so inhering are 
essentially connected. If the characters are abstracted 
from their dharmin they fall apart. For their connec- 
tion is in the concrete, and not in the abstract. Therefore 
to state the vydpti as DinnSga and Pra^astapada state 
if, i.e. as an atindbhdva or inseparable connection of the 
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dharma’s or ekadeSa’s (M and P) in the abstract amounts 
to a false abstraction. The true nature of inference can 
only be represented when it is formulated as depending, 
not on a major premise stating an avindbhdva, but on a 
paramaria or realisation of characters as connected in the 
individual. 

SBCTION 7 KUMiRILA ON THE POBM OP THE CONCIiTTSION 

(i^lokavdrtika, Anumdna panccheda, verses 34 — 48) 

Having established his own view that the proban- 
dum 13 constituted by the Subject and the Property after 
they have come into the relation of qualification and thing 
qualified with respect to each other, Kumarila, in the 
first part (verses 34 — 48) of the present passage, raises a 
further question — which of these is the thing qualified 
and which the qualification? That is : do we infer the hill 
as qualified by the fire^ or may we infer fire as qualified 
by residence in the hilP ? In other words, must my 
conclusion take the form ‘the hill is fiery’ ? or may it also 
take the form ‘fire has the qualification or predicate of 
residence in this hill?’ 


'Cf p 261 lupra The dwtmction exactly correspondg to VateySyaca'i 
distinction between dltarmavtit^to dftarmi and dhaTmlVl^lf^o dharmah 

It u difficult (and preoMioiis) to translate an Indian con'roveny 
into onr thought-forms. But this question does seem parallel to our 
question whether the fourth figure u a justifiable form of syllogism. Prom 
the knowledge that smoke is aooompani^ by fire and the perception of fire 
on this hill must I conclude in the form ‘This hill is fiery’ (BABBABA) ; or 
may I oplionally conclude in the form ‘Boine fiery thing is this hiir 
(BBAMANTIP)? 

(The barbarous form of the latter conclusion is of course alien t» 
Indian thinking, which — ^rightly as it seems to me, — ignores the 'particiilar' 
proposition.! 
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. (a) Verses 34 — 48. 

, . . ahgdhgibhdvas tu haUcid isto vikalpatah 

sarvathd dharmino dharmo dharmerm tv avagamyate. 

34 b. “Some however think that 

the relation of qualifier and quali- 
fied is optional : although in every 
case it is a quality of a subject that 
is apprehended through a quality (of that subject). 
vUesanavUesyatve na vi^e^o ’radhdryate. 

35 b. “The distinction between being the 

qualification and being the thing qua- 
lified IB not a fixed distinction’ ’ . 

Comment. ahgdhgibhdva must here mean 

vi^esam and vt^esya. Dr Jha ac- 
cordingly translates the first line: “The relative pre- 
.dominance of these two is by some people held to be op- 
tional’’. It does not matter whether you make ‘this hill’ 
the subject or viiesya, qualified by ‘fire’ as predicate- 
notion or viJesana- or whether you make ‘fire’ the sub- 
ject-notion, qualified by (residence m) ‘this hill’ as pre- 
dicate-notion. — ^But, whichever form of statement you 
Adopt, it will remain the fact that the hill is the dhamiin 
of which one character or dharma (fire) is inferred 
through another character or dharma (smoke). Dharmin 
And dharma are fixed notions, though vi&e^ya and viie- 
are not. 

36^38a. 

tatrottaram vadanty anye “yadi dharml vUe^amm 
hetudharme na sanibandhas tasydprddhdnyatah sphu^ah. 
pradhdnatvdd dhi dharmena sambandho vdkyato bhavet, 
^trdsambh-avatah paicat halpyo 'sau dharmim saha, 
dhvaner tfy atfia vd vdcyam. anvayasya tu ^darSane 
hhedopdttasya dharmasya gumbhdvo na duqyati''. 
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36. a. ‘ ‘Others reply : ^ if the property- 

possessor or dharmin is taken as the 

36 b. predicate notion or vUesarm, then, be- 

cause the dharmin is no long- 
er the leading conception, the connec- 
tion would not be plain in the case of 
the probans-property,® because the 
dharmin is not the leading conception 
or subject in the ‘Proposition’. 

37 a For, as a result of the structure of 

the syllogism, the connection (of the 
middle) would be with the ‘dharma’, 
as that becomes the leading conception 
(in the ‘Proposition’) 

37 b. And, since connection with the 

dharma is not possible, the relation of 
the middle will have to be conceived 

38 a. subsequently as together with the 

'dharmin’ : or else the phrase ‘of 
sound’ will have to be added to the statement of the mid- 
dle. — As to the grasping of the ‘major premise’ there is 
no difficulty in the fact that the dharma has formed the 
adjectival concept in the proposition : for it is separately 
stated in the major premise.” 

Comment. The view under consideration is 

that, in the argument ‘sound is tran- 
sitory, because a product’, the ‘proposition’ (or, which 
is the same thing, the conclusion) may take the form 
‘transitoriness resides in sound’. As Parthasarathi Mi^ra 


>I take KumSrilB as accepting this view 

‘It IB neoesBary to read a negativa into Uub line, 86b, bb Dr. Jhfi doea 
(without comment) in h"i rendermg Bead — dhariM na for the textual- 
dharmvfa. 
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phrases it, m the Proposition we should have anity(f.tvaifi 
iabdagatam (instead of the direct and usual form ^abdo 
'nityah, ‘sound is transitory’) — ^But the second member 
of the syllogism, the ketu, is kftahatvdt, — ‘on account of 
being a product’. The connection of this will naturally 
be with the concept that is the subject of the first member 
of the syllogism. If we say ‘sound is transitory on ac- 
count of being a product’ all is clear . ‘being a product’ 
is seen to be a predicate of sound. If however we say 
‘Transitoriness resides in sound, on account of being a 
product’ , the structure of the sentence is no longer trans- 
parent . we shall have to explain it by saying ‘on account 
of its (i.e. sound’s) being a product'. The relation 
(asau=sambandhah) of the character of ‘being a pro- 
duct’ , since it is impossible (asambhavatah) in ‘transitori- 
ness’ (tatra=anityatve)^ must either be understood 
(kalpya) by an afterthought (paiedt), as being with the 
thing that possesses transitoriness, i.e. ‘sound’; or else 
the relation to ‘sound’ must be explicitly stated (meya), 
by adding the word ‘dhvaneh’ (i e 4abdasya) to the state- 
ment of the reason 'kriakatvat’ , which will then become 
iabdasya krtakatvat — ‘on account of sound’s being a pro- 
duct’. 

The concluding line and a half are thus interpreted 
by Parthasarathi Mi^ra : “It may be objected that’’ 
(when the proposition — or conclusion — is stated in the 
usual form ‘sound is transitory’) “the universal state- 
ment ‘whatever is a product, is ’ would, when the 

occasion for stating it arises ’’ {darianavelAyam i. e. at 
the time of stating the third member of the syllogism) 
“be understood as a connection with just ‘sound’, which 
plays the part of leading concept in this form of the Pro- 
position, — instead of being understood as a connection of 
the middle term with the character ‘transitoriness’, — 


*i e The sentence cannot mean *on account of tianiitonnesa bein^ a 
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which character has been stated in the Proposition as a 
predicate-concept (gumbhutenmityatvena^ — i.e., anityah 
iahdah is a proposition in which anityatva figures in the 
adjectival form of amtya). The author’s answer to 
this objection is that the difficulty does not arise • because 
as a matter of fact in the third member of the syllogism 
— which has the form ‘whatever is a product is transi- 
tory ’ — the character ‘transitoriness’ is mentioned again; 
so that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding 
what is universally connected with the middle term (i. e. 
no room is left, in the accepted formulation of the syllo- 
gism, for the suggestion that the charge of failure of 
transparency of connection can be brought against the 
third member of the syllogism, on the usual formulation 
of the proposition as ‘sound is transitory’. — The critic of 
the formulation ‘transitoriness resides in sound’ , has said 
that this formulation prevents the second member from 
having a transparent meaning The retort is that, on 
the usual formulation, the third member fails to have a 
transparent meaning • for the syllogism will then run • — 
Round is transitory. 

Because is a product. 

And whatever is a product is 

If you say that the blank in the second member must 
be filled in as ‘sound’ you ought to say that the blank in 
the third member must be similarly filled in — so that your 
‘universal’ takes the absurd form ‘whatever is a pro- 
duct is sound’. — The reply is there is no blank to fill in, 
in the accepted formulation of the third member, which 
explicity mentions transitoriness as universally connect- 
ed with the characters of ‘ being^a product’). 


*Cf DddyotBk»ra’s phrase {NY p 68 1. 19) katherb punar ay am offiur 
dkltmatitJleiianatp bhatati‘> yadS gui^ablUUo hhavati ‘Fire’ is a qualiflos- 
tion of ‘smoke’ (in the conclnsun as stated by TJddyotakara, vis , ‘this smoke 
is fiery') m the sense that it is stated as an adjectival concept predicated 
smoke. 
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39-48a. Agner de^mii^pitve na caitai paksalaksamth. 
vih§tatd 'sya deiena hhaved evamprakdrika : — 

40 yo ’gnih so 'sti kvacid deie, yo drsfo yatra tatra v3 
agnih purvdnuhhuto va deiarridtrena sangatah. 

41. yo ’gnih so ‘nena yukto vd, yo drsto ‘nena so’ tha vd 
yo ’yam sa deiamdtrem yuktah, purvena vd ’py ayam, 

42. etadde&avUisto vd yo ’yam agnir. itiha tu 
purvayoh siddhasddhyatvam, paresu sydd mruddhatd. 

43. vydptir anena deiena sarvdgnindm na yujyate, 
ndpi purvasya, ndpy esa vahnih sarvair viiisyah 

44. deiaih, purvem vd ’py asya na deiena viiesyatd. 
etaddeiavtii^to 'yam ity etat kathyate katham? 

46. yadd deidnapekso ’gnir ndyam tty avadhdryate, 
agneh purvataram cdtra deia evdvadhdryate, 

46. tajjfldnakdlabuddhai ca na dciah sydd vtiesaham. 
deiasya parvatades tu svampe pavakdd He 

47. grhlte ’gnivtUsfasya punarjMnam na dusyati. 
tasmdd dhannaviiiitasya dharmtnah sydt prameyatd : 

48. sg deiasydgmyuktasya. 

39 a. “When ‘fixe’ is noV^ taken as the 

thing qualified by ‘place’ (i. e. if we 
reject — as we do — the view that the proposition, ‘this 
place or hill is fiery’, may be taken in the form ‘fire re- 
sides in this place’), the various possible interpretations 
of the meaning of the proposition which we now proceed 
39 b. to give will not apply. When ‘fire’ 

IS taken as the subject qualified by 

‘agner deiie%i\f\aive t>r. JbS hM OTerlooked the negative prefix m 
the eomponnd, or amended itf Kuminla now takes as his iUnstration of 
inference another stock example — "this hill is fiery on account of ti^ 
possession of smoke". 
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‘place’, the Proposition would admit of the following 
interpretations* : — 

40 a. (i) Fire m general is somewhere or 

other (i e. connected with space in 

general). 

(n) The fire that is seen is wherever 

it has been seen. 

40 b. (in) Previously experienced fire is 

connected with place, as such.” 

Comment. Kuniarila says of the first two al- 

ternatives that they both pretend to 
jirove what is already known. — Parthasarathi explicitly 
calls the alternative next mentioned the fourth, and he 
calls the alternative mentioned last of all the eighth. In 
his introductory comment to the passage he says that the 
first and second prove the already known, while the last 
five are contradictory . and his comment makes the fourth 
the first of the five contradictory ones. There is thus a 
very pretty confusion as to the number of the alternatives, 
— a confusion further confounded by the fact that the text 
(as we have it) speaks of six alternatives in the first sen- 
tence of Parthasarathi’ 3 comment. Dr. Jha renders the 
first two verses so as to give two alternatives— “(i) The 


‘Thev are not ttx, as a corruption in the text anggeeta ■ nor seven 
as Dr. Jha makes them The word saisu m PSTthasarathi'a comment ad loe . — 
etefu (afsu prathamadvttiyayoh etddhasadhyatvam, uttaresu paileatn 
pramiifintaTacrTodhatf — is clearlf a mistaken reading, perhaps dne to the- 
■ubstitotion of foftu for eatsu. The context itaelf might seem to- 
indicate the number seven ; for it states that the first and second mterpreta- 
nons take as the thmg to be proved something already known, while the 
latter fipe mvolve contradiction Bat later on PSrihastratbi exphoitly calls 
the last the eighth —The one which I have numbered (a) really contains two 
possibilities, one of wnicbr^the one numbered (via). 
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fire that has been seen in some place or other exists; (ii) 
the pre-experienced fire exists in space.” His third is 
the one ■which I number, and which Parthasarathi calls, 
the fourth. — The appeal must he to Kumarila’s actual 
words : — 

yo ’gnih so 'sti kvacid de&e yo drsto yatra tatra rd 
agnih pUrvdnubhuto vd de^amdtrena sahgatah 


It seems to me that the double use of yah and of vd 
indicates three alternatives, and that the yo ’gnih here 
clearly means fire in general — as it does admittedly in the 
fourth (Dr. Jha’s third) altcrnatno 


There are nine possible alternatives, and it must be 
presumed that Kumarila had them all m mind • — 


a. fire as atioh, 
b this fire, 

0 that fire, 
may be qnalifiei] by — 

a. place as such, 

b, this place, 
e. that plsoe. 


(in) a + e 

(IV) b + c 
(v) b + 6 
(Ti) b + e 
(vu) c + o 
(Tin) c + 6 
(«) c + e 


Nine possible permn- 
tations 


Two of these are objectionable under the rubric of 
siddhasddhyatva, as Kumarila says : namely, his first 
two : — “Fire as such resides in place as such”; and “that 
fire resided in that place” (a + a and c + c). But there 
is also a third one which might seem to come under this 
objection, viz., that this fire resides in this place, h+b. 
This however Kumarila mentions last of ah, as being the 
natural interpretation of the fourth figure conclusion: 
and he therefore treats of it in a special argument. It is 
the eighth of his list. But he probably meant to include 
it, together with his no. (ii), in the phrase yo dr§to yatra 
tatra, — “an experienced fire resides wherever it is ex- 
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perienced”; which meaas both that “that fire resides in 
that place”, and that “this fire resides in this place”. 
He uses a phrase which means both because he does not 
want to specify here the latter interpretation, which is to 
be treated later. 

But in any case there are only five otliers mentioned 
— all objectionable as being contradictory, viz., Nos. (iii) 
to (vii) in his list. And Kumarila seems only to specify 
jour of these as contradictory, viz , (iv) to (vii), forgetting 
(iii) although he has mentioned it One possibility he 
does not .even mention, viz , “fire as such resides in that 
place”, a+c: thus making the total eight instead of 
nine. How arc we to explain these two apparent defects 
in his treatment? — cannot offer any explanation why 
he does not specify as contradictory' Lis no (iii), “that 
(past) fire resides in all places”, c+a, — The apparent 
emission of the alternative “fire as such resides in that 
place” may be explained by supposing the phrase yo ‘gnih 
so 'nena yukto rd to cover both interpretations — “fire 
resides m that place ”, a+c, as well as “fire resides in 
this place,” a + h; both interpretations being rejected as 
self -contradictory in the single phrase vyaptir anena deie- 
na sarvdgninarh na yujyale. We shall then have all the 
nine possible interpretations mentioned. 

41 a. (iv) “Fire is connected with this 

place. 

(v) Fire that has been previously ex- 
perienced 18 connected with this place. 

41 bu (vi) This fire is connected with 

place as such. 

(vii) This fire is conected with a for- 
mer (L e. previously experienced) 
pJaoe. 
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42 a. (viii) This fire is qualified by thi» 

place. 

42 b. The first pair of interpretation') take 

as that which is to be proved some- 
thing already known, while the later ones involve con- 
tradiction”. 

Comment Kumarila says nothing further 

about the alternatives which involve 
siddhasMhyatva ‘setting out to prove what is already 
known’ : he now shows how contradiction is involved in 
the latter alternatives. 

43 a. ‘‘There cannot be connection of 

43 b all fires with this place, nor yet of the 

previously experienced fire, nor can 
this fire be qualified by all places; 

44 a. nor again can this fire be qualified 

by a previously experienced place’ ’ . 

Comment This rejects alternatives (iv), (v), 

(vi) and (vii) No mention is made 
of alternative (iii). 

44 b. ‘‘As for the alternative that ‘thia 

fire is qualified by this place’ how can 
this be asserted? 

45 a. For fire without reference to place 

is not called ‘this’. 

46 b. And here it is the place that is 

cognised before the fire ■ and 

46 a. the notion of the ‘place’ comes 

into consciousness at the time of the 
thought of ‘this fire’ , and so cannot be predicated of this. ’ ’’ 
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Comment. This disposes of alternative (viii). 

The text in this line reads taj- 
jfidnakalabuddhad ca na de&dh sydd xnieqanam. Partha- 
sarathi glosses thus • tad asau vahnih — jMnakdle 'vabud- 
'dhatvdn na vUesanam. The point made is that if 
‘this fire’ = fire on this hill, then it will be mere tautology 
to assert ‘the fire on this hill is qualified by residence on 
this hill’ : and this is a just criticism 


46 b. 

47 a. 

“But since the place — the hill 
or whatever it may be?— has been ap- 
prehended without the fire there is no 
difficulty about having a second ap- 
prehension of It as qualified by the 
fire 

47 b. 

Therefore the probandum is the 
property-possessor as subject with 
the property predicated of it • 

48 a. 

that IS to say, m the argument 
under consideration the probandum 
is the place-as-qualified-by-the-fire”. 

Comment 

The conclusion is that we must 
not take ‘fire’ (the dharma) as the 


m^esya or subject of the Proposition or Conclusion, and 
■* hill ’ (the dharmin) as the mhsana or predicate ; 
in other words, we must not conclude — in the form 
Bramanhp — ^that fire is qualified by residence in 
ithis hill. And the principal argument for this 
conclusion is the difiiculty which is asserted to exist 
in finding a reasonable meaning in ‘some fiery thing is 
this hill’ — or rather for the Indian equivalent of this sole- 
cistic utterance, viz., ‘fire is qualified by residence in this 
hiir. No such difficulty is to be found in the normal 
conclusion ‘this hill is fiery’. — ^But perhaps after all 
there are arguments in which the conclusion in Braman- 
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tip is natural. The argument which concludes to fire on 
the hill is certainly not one of these naturally fourtly 
figure arguments, the reason being that we are not here* 
starting from the question “In what places is fire to be- 
found?”. But suppose a man looking for places in 
which, say, gold is likely to be found : suppose him to- 
know that places having the characters XYZ have pro- 
duced gold : and suppose him to perceive these characters 
in a spot S. Starting from the question "In what places 
shall I find gold?” his subject or viiesya, i. e. his natural 
minor term, will be ‘places likely to bear gold’ : and this 
relatively indeterminate notion will become determinate- 
in the inference through a viiesana or predicate, i. e. 
natural major term, consisting in ‘the spot S.' There- 
fore the natural expression of his movement of thought 
will bo • — 

Gold will be found in this place. 

For this place has the characters XYZ, 

And places having the characters XYZ have to my 
knowledge borne gold. 

S 18 P,— for P is XYZ, and XYZ is S=BKAMAN- 
TIP. Or, in the Indian formula suvarnavi fadde^art- 
Hstavi, idrMaksamvattvat (tasya deiasya), pvrvanubhu- 
ta-de.iavat — yatra yatra idrSalaksanavattmm tatra tatra 
suvamam drstam. Exception has been taken to the 
bracketed insertion tasya de&asya (see verse 36 b.), — 
and this is, perhaps, awkward in the Indian formulation. 
No such difificulty however is felt in the Aristotelian*' 
formulation; and it is not a serious objection 


'AijBtotlo recognises the Second and Third fignres m the Prior Analy- 
ticB but not the Poiirth, as snch Boss states a reason (W D Ross, 
ArutotU, 1928, p 86) "If his fundcmmtum dtvuwnu of the Sgnree had- 
been the position of the middle term he wonld have had to recognise as 
« fourth possibility the case in which it is predicate of the major premiss- 
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Kumarila does not reject tlie fourth figure form of 
conclusion {dharmiviii^to dharmah) on grounds on which 

and subject of the minor Bnt hu fundamentum tUvutonu is the vndth of 
the middle term m companson with the extremes, and here there are 
only three possihilities it may be wider than one and narrower than the 
otbOT, wider than either, or narrower than either" — ^These possibilittes, how- 
ever, only schematise into ‘figures' on the assmaption. that the predicate is 
always wider than the subject, — an assumption unaccurate m itself) which 
at onct introduces the differences in position of the 'middle' Besides, there 
are four possibilities, even if width is taken as the funiamentum dteMbnie, 


Fig 


(i) M wider than S bnt narrower than P. 


(ii) M wider than either 


Iig. m 


(ill) Iff narrower than either, and 


Pig, IV 


(iv) M narrower than 3 but wider than f. 


The last will be the rnbno of the argument “this place hss the 
characters XYZ, and places having the characters XYZ are gold-besriiig 
places, therefore one gold-bearing place is this place" =P la Mr M is B, 
therefore 8 is P 

The fourth figure is not the first figure read backwards Tliero is a 
real difference symtmlised by the exchange of 8 and P in the diagrams for 
Figs I and rv This difference may be expressed by Bsymg that while 
Fig I de'ermines the attributes of a subject. Fig IV determines the sub 
jeot of an ottnbnte In the Pig I the snbj'eet (Jhermin) is the logiaal 
subject Bat m Fig TV the quality {dharma) n the logical subject, 8, <ir 
ride/jja 

Of course these circles misrepresent thoaght-processes and the Indian 
phraseology of dharmsetfi4(« dharmi and dlmijunidifto dharmah is mope 
suggestive of the real problem of syllogistic figure, which has little rr nothing 
to do with the extension of the terms or the position of the middle The 
important question is whether it is possible to plicate the dhtermtn of the- 
dharma. 


I'he prohandum 


it might reasonably be rejected’. It is not clear that no 
reasonable interpretation can be found for the statement 
that ‘fire is qualified by (residence) in this place’. 

SECTION 8. EUMlRUiA’B BEPEEBNCB TO DDDTOTAKAEA’S 
VIEW OF THE ANVUEYA 

(Sloicavdrtika, anumdmparicxheda, verses, 48 — 50) 

48a — 51a . . . Dhumasyanyati ca 'kalpitd 

l^anu Ubdacad eva syal hngagamyam vi^esanavi • 
Naivaiii, na hy atra Ithgasya hkiyanekatvahalpana , 
Na ca tasydnumeyatvam, vUesyai cdvadhdritah, 
Viiiatatvena cdjiidndt tanmdtrasymumeyatd. 

Nanu dhumavUesxjatve hetoh paksaikadeiatd. 

Naitad ash, mie§e h% sadhye sdmdnyahetutd. 


‘If it 18 poBBible (0 predicate the dharmtn of the dharma, then a ‘fourth 
figure' conclusion would aeem to be possible Perhaps the general question of 
its possibility or justification cannot profitably be discuBsed without a prior 
examination of the concept of the metaphysical dharmtn, and of its relation 
to the logical subject or viAetya , — an examination which I have not met with, 
or have failed to recognise as such, m Indian logical viorks 

But this much perhaps may be said, that Kumarila’s rejection of the 
‘fourth figure’ conclusion is not well-grounded Fur the natural mterpre- 
tation of a conclusion which predicates dharmtn of dharma would be 
Enmarila’B No iv (see p 296 gupra) “fire as such is qualified by this place” 
(a-t-b, m the scheme on p 294 supra) Ktiniirila summarily rejects this as 
self -contradictory • but only because be begs the question by underatandmg 
“fire as such’’ to mean “all partieular cases of fire," But to parttculanss 
fire m this way is already to assign to it its dharmtn or adhiharana and 
this has not yet been done (if those who support the ‘fourth figure’ are right) 
iinti] the predicate, the dharmtn, has been added to the as yet unpariicnlar- 
ised logical subject, the dharma, m such propositionB. Before ite addtikaraya 
u assigned it is neither this nor that nor all particular fires, but fire m 
general, without a local babitatinn There is then no self-contradiction. 
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48 a. “And others think that smoke is 

the prohandum” 

Comment. Parthasarathi Mi^ra says : Naiyd- 

ytkds tu dhuviam eva dhamilkrtya 
iasyaivdgmvi&istasyd 'numeyat&m dhuh. “The Natydyi- 
Jcas make ‘ smoke ’ itself into the property-possessor or 
subject, and say that it is smoke-as-qiiahfied-by-fire that 
is the thing to be proved”. This is the jiosition which 
Uddyotakara maintains in the passage translated above. 

48 b. “The objection that the middle 

term proves the quality (P, fire) in 
just the sente in which a word, in addition to its function 
of denoting an individual, has the function of connoting 
its class-character, is mistaken : for there is no ques- 

49 a. tion of the middle term’s having a 

double function similar to the 

49 b. double function of the word The 

vUe^arja, P (fire) is not the prohan- 
■dum (and therefore the middle term cannot have the 
function of indicating this, since its business must be to 
indicate the prohandvm ) . and the subject or vtSesya, S 
(the lull) is already known (and therefore cannot be the 
prohandum , — so that the middle term cannot have the 
function of indicating ‘S’ either). 

50 a. And, as there is non-apprehension 

only in respect of qualifiedness, it is 
this alone that is the thing to be proved (and therefore 
this alone that M indicates — so that there is not any 
•question of a double function of M). 

50 b. It might be objected that if the 

.middle term, M (smoke), is taken to be the subjects 


'nanu dhUmavUefyaive ketch jMdc(atkade4ati The noturol meaning 
■cf the sentence would be ‘the hetu u an aspect, i e a part tn intennon of th* 
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61 a. the middle will be one of the 

things of which P is to be proved. — 
But this IS not so ; for M m its common nature is the pro- 
bans, while a specific case of M is the probandum” 

— The first objection brought against the supposed* 
Naiyayika attempt to dispense with S in the syllogism 
is in the form of an analogy from the double connotative- 
denotative function of words. If the word ‘cow’ can 
denote individual cows and connote ‘cow-nature’, it 
means that the prameya, or object of idbdabodha (i. e. 
of the knowledge which comes through understanding 
the meaning of words) has a sort of doubleness In the 
same way the prameya of inferential knowledge — the 
anumeya or prohandum — may be expected to show a cer- 
tain doiibleness • that is to say the linqa or middle term 
(which is to inferential knowledge wliat the word is to- 
verbal knowledge, — namely, its instrument) may have a 
double function corresponding to the double connotative- 
denotative function of the word • it may (so to speak) 
have S as its prohandum in denotation, and P as its pro- 
bandum in connotation. In other words the M of the 
inference cames with it reference to an S as well as re- 
ference to a P. The Naiyayika reply is that the prohans 
has a single function — ^that of proving that P qualifies 

something. There is nothing to show that this 

‘something’ is a ‘subject’, S, which can have an indepen- 
dent status apart from M. On the contrary, S is no- 
more than M in its proper context. 


paksa'. This would however be a fair deecription of the hetu on any 
view and so it could hardly be an objection against the NaiySyika view and 
the atuwer m fact aesertB that M in general is an aspect of the M-m particular 
which constitutes the pakfa or prcbandum on the NatySyika view —The 
meaning of /ieto{i vaktoxkadetata must then be 'the hetu wonld form m 
extension a part of the pakta’ or, as Dr JhS translates, “the middle term 
would become part of the minor term”. If M is, in extension, part of the 
Mp's, the M’s about which F is to be proved, it will not help us to prove P 
‘The criticism appears to be based on a misnnderstending of Uddyota- 
kara's teaching 
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On this view the syllogism would run ; — 

1 The individual SM is P, 

2 because M; 

3. as other cases (XM) have been found to bo M 
and P, 

4. so is this SMP, M and P. 

6. Therefore this SM is P. 

It wiU be seen that this cannot be formulated as a 
normal ‘syllogism’ • because there is no separable minor 
term or minor premise • and because there is no major pre- 
mise The second member does not state paksadharmatS 
(‘S is M’), because there is po need to state it — we are- 
dealing with an M already in the very form of our first 
member or Proposition • and so there is no (separable) mi- 
nor term of which M is to be stated. The second member 
IS therefore left with the function of emphasising the pro> 
batweness of being M (through an ablative-inflection, 
translated by ‘because’) : as Vatsyayana puts it (NBh 
p. 41 1. 2) sddhmiatdmcanam hetuh — ^And the third 
member docs not embody (as it does in Prasinstapada’s 
formulation) the major premise ‘all M is P’, but is in fact 
what It IS 111 name, — an illustration or exemplification of 
the prohans-probandum relation. — The fourth member 
‘applies’ the illustration, in the form of what Uddyota- 
kara calls the Uhgapardmaria ■ the realisation that in- 
SM M IS connected with P. If we insist on putting these 
argimients into syllogistic form, it will be found that the 
positive form fails to ‘distribute the middle’, while the 
negative form involves an ‘illicit process of the major’. 
But to attempt to reduce them to the ‘forms of syllogism' 
IS to misunderstand TTddyotakara’s teaching. — Pra^asta- 
pada’s and Kiimarila’s arguments can be treated as if 
they were Aristotelian syllogisms : but not Vatsyayana’ s 
and Uddayotakara’s. And this part at any rate of the 
NySyavdrtika amounts to a protest against the principles 
upon which ‘syllogistic’ is based. 
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MEANS OF ZNOWIiEDGE OTHER THAN 
PERCEPTION AND INFERENCE 

Means of knowledge other than perception and inference — (i) Worda.— 
(u) Gestares,—(m) "Analogy”. — (iv) I>re8umption or Implication —(vyr 

"InolDBion.” — (n) Abtence or non apprehennion — (vii) Tradition. 

Introductory 

The various independent sources of valid cognition 
recognised by the different schools are stated by Varada 
Raja in the Tarhtkaraksa'^ . The Cdrvakas recognised 
perception alone : the Bauddhas and Vai^esikas recognise 
perception and inference : the Sdriikhyas recognise 
Verbal Testimony besides perception and inference, and 
one school of Nijaya agrees with them in recognising only 
these three • other schools of Nyaya add Comparison as 
a fourth source of knowledge • Prabhakara, the Purva 
Mimdihsa teacher, recognises these four together with 
Presumption or Implication as a fifth : the followers of 
Kumarila Bhatta, the founder of the other Mimdrh- 
saka school , add non-existence as a sixth to these : 
the Paurdnikas add Inclusion and Tradition. 

That this doctrine of the different sources of know- 
ledge (pramdna) dates far hack in the history of Indian 
logic is clear from the fact that the Nydya-sUtra (11. ii. 
l.ff ) devotes a section to refuting the opinion that tradi- 


'Bepnnt from the Pandit (BenarM 1903) p. 66 — Pratyaknam ekatfi 
CSrvBhSh, KanSdasaugataa punah AruimSruim ca, too cStha SithlehyUi 
iabdam ca te apt, Nyayatkadeitno 'py evam, upaminam ca kecana. ArthS- 
pattud sahattdni catviry Ska PrabhSharah, AbhSvatOfffidny ftini Bhd^ 
td Veddnttruu taihd SambhaamUhyayuktdnt tSni Paurdnikd jagul^. 

The Bchool of Nydya which accepted only three proofs are named m 
the comment od loe., ‘Bhdfayiya' , whuh no doubt means followers of tbe- 
well-known comment BhOtana on the Nyiyatdra of Bhdsanajna The 
Nydyatira, among other nnnsnal featores, taught three praminaa instead of* 
foor. See YidyShhUsana HIL p S68, Keith ILA p 30. 
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Mon, implication, inclusion and absence are separate 
means of proof, and that therefore there are more ‘proofs’ 
»than the set of four (pramdLnAcatu^\va) which it has itself 
recognised in the first book. Implication is again re- 
ferr^ to in the fifth book of the Sutra, which discusses 
« sophism of “apparent implication’’ iarth&pattisarm). 
Unless therefore we are prepared to maintain that the 
second and fifth books are later additions to the &astra, we 
must recognise that the Nyayasutra presupposes the ex- 
istence, not only of the Vatie^ka, but also of other bodies 
■of philosophical doctrine in which logical topics had been 
-discussed. 

Pra^astapada deals briefly with the other six suppos- 
■ ed means of knowledge (over and above the two which he 
himself accepts — perception and inference) , adding to the 
list a seventh, gesture. It will be convenient to translate 
Ins remarks under each of these seven heads as a text for 
further observations. Two points will be found to, 
emerge in the present chapter. The first is that the 
Indian notion of pramana as source or instrument of 
valid apprehension is somewhat indefinite and covers 
more than is signified by the English word ‘proof’ , as is 
clear from the heterogeneous character of the processes 
which have laid claim to the status of pramana And 
'even the VaiSesika school, which rejects the claim in 
all cases except those of perception and inference, does 
not achieve a specifically logical conception of pramana. 
The second point is that certain of the processes w'hich 
claim to be separate from anumdna, are in fact distinct 
from anum&na, i.e. from syllogistic or paradeigmatic in- 
ference, but are nevertheless inferential processes ; so 
that, while the Vaiiesika is mistaken in attempting to 
reduce them to the specific sort of inference called by the 
name of anumdna, his opponents are no less mistaken in 
failing to realise that they are still kinds of inference 
.^Jthough distinct from anumdna. 
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(i) Word, or Testimony (iSahda) 

PBh p 213 1.12. “Words and the rest are also included 
m inference, because they have the 
isame principle {samanavidhitvatf . As inference comes 
*bout in the case of an object not present to sense, 
on the part of a person who has apprehended the insepar- 
able connection (between ‘M’ and ‘P’), through remem- 
brance of this connection and through unquestionable ex- 
perience of the Mark, so also it arises in the same way 
from words, etc And authoritative statement also in tlie 
form of veda and other scriptures {irutismrtilaksano 'py 
•dmndyah) depends on the credibility (pramanya) of the 
author; as is said in V aUenka-sfitra 1 1.3 ‘tadvacandd 
•dmndyaprdmdnyam’ ‘scripture is authoritative because 
it IS the word of Crod’ And that scripture is not eternal, 
hut has an Author, can be inferred from reasons which 
are stated in VaUesika-sfdra VI. i 1 ‘buddhtpurva tak- 
yakrfir vede' “sentence-stnicture in the Veda presup- 
poses an intelligence”; and again in Vr.i.3 ‘huddht- 
purro dadatih’ “words such as ‘gives' presuppose an 
intelligence”. 

The argument in the second half of this passage is 
•directed against the MimSmsaka view that the Veda has 
no autlior, lieing eternal. The answer is that when in 
ordinary life we find sentences and words we infer that 
the words and their arrangement in sentences have their 
origin in some intelligent being who uses the words and 
sentences. Scripture is composed of just such words and 
sentences, and therefore must have an author And the 
validity of its statements and injunctions will be inferred 
from the credibility of that author. 

*Cf the uBe of vtilht above PBh p 206 Sridhara gloesen tamUnarulhit- 
here by tamSnapravfUtprakaratvat "becanae the form or character of the 
process is the same”; and he explains this by saying “yathS vySpttgrahano- 
baltninumanam pravartate, tathi iabdidayo ’pi” — “just as luference func- 
tionB through the force of the apprehension of inseparable cmnection, so also 
do testimony, etc." 
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The first half of the passage deals with the general 
problem of the nature of the knowledge derived from 
words. We should distinguish two questions here; but 
they are not always kept separate in Indian discussions on 
the subject — (1) what is the process by which we under- 
stand the meaning of words? and (2) how do we know 
that these meanings, when understood, correspond to 
realities? It is the latter question that is intended to 
be answered by the Vai£estka when he says that know- 
ledge derived from words is inferential. Sridhara’s for- 
mulation of the proof that knowledge derived from words 
is inferential is • iahdo 'numdnam vijaptihalendrthaprati- 
padakatvad, dhumavat — “ word is an instrument of in- 
ferential knowledge, because it gives knowledge of things 
by force of a universal connection • just as smoke [gives 
knowledge of fire by force of the universal connection bet- 
ween smoke and fire]”*. In the course of Sridhara’s 
discussion it soon becomes apparent that the relation bet- 
ween word and thing (the relation of denoting and de- 
noted) is something quite different from the relations of 
conjunction, inherence, etc., on which inferences such 
as that from smoke to fire are grounded It also becomes 
clear that the relation as such is not an inseparable one, 
because different words mean the same thing m different 
languages, and even in the language of the Aryas the 
same word in different districts means different things. 
Besides, statements are not always true. It is therefore 
impossible to maintain that there is a natural relation 
(svdbhavika-samhandha) between word and thing • the 
relation depends on convention (sarhketa) And further 
the truth of a statement depends on the speaker, who may 


’Srldhara has s long polemical pasgage on ffaia, NK pp 214 — 217. 
It u translated by Faddegon pp. 4B6 — 469. See alao NK 217—220, trana- 
lated by Faddegon pp. 470 — 474. 

KmnSrila (SI. Yirt., Sabda, IS — 87) gives the SamUhya arguments 
against the Bauddha and Vatiestka view, and admits that these arguments are 
mvalid, thongh he tmbseqnently rejects the view that Verbal knowledge is 
inference, from the stand^mt of his own theory. 
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or may not be reliable (opto). Thus when we say that the 
word is an inferential mark which gives knowledge of 
things through the force of a vydpti or universal connec- 
tion, we must be understood to mean (a) that the connec- 
tion depends on human convention, and (h) that word is 
an inferential mark from which the thing can be known 
only when it is spoken hy a reliable person But after all 
even such an inferential mark as smoke (used in inferring 
that the hill is on fire) is a valid mark only with eertiim 
qualifications, e.g. if the smoke is rising upwards in an 
unbroken connection with the ground, etc Tlie adding of 
qualifications to the ‘Mark’ d(X‘s not prevent the casi' from 
being a case of inference. 

With tins view may lx? compared Dinnagn’s teach- 
ing in the Pramavtasamuccaya, as reported by Vidyabhu- 
snna\ “Difinaga asks* ‘What is the significance of 
Credible Word? Does it mean that the person who 
spoke the word is credible, or that the fact he averred is 
credible?’ ‘Tf the person’, continues he, ‘is credible, it 
IS a mere inference’. On the other hand if the fact is 
credible, it is a mere Perception.”*. The nature of the 
inference, on the former alternative, is made plain in the 
citation from DiiinSga given by Vacaspati*. 

aptavakyavisamvadasamanyad anumdnata , — 

‘‘ We infer that the reliable person’s words agree 
with reality, from that common property of agreement 
with reality which belongs to all statements by reliable 
persons. ’ ’ That is, we have learned from experience the 
general rule that trustworthy persons’ statements are 
true . and we apply this rule to the case of this particular 
statement The process is therefore inference 

'HIL p 288 

•Vidyabhilnana'ii words here are in fact a translation of the objection 
which Uddyotakara raises NV p. 63 11 13—16, and which Vacaspati 

attnbntea to DiAniga, NVT p 188 I 6 

‘NVT p 1.38 1. 30. 
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Ab to the second hom of Dirmaga’s dilemma, — in 
the alternative we may learn by actual experience that the 
speaker’s statement is avisammdin, i.e. in agreement 
with reality. And in this case the pramdna, or means by 
which the idea conveyed by the words is justified, is per- 
ception. 

Uddyotakara replies that Dihnaga’s criticism is irre- 
levant, b^ause he has not understood the meaning of 
Nydya Sutra I.i.7 — aptopadeidh M>dah: which, accord- 
ing to Uddyotakara, means iahdollehhena pratipattih, 
cognition by verbal indication Uddyotakara’ s attitude ap- 
parently is that words do lead to belief — and if they arc 
the words of a reliable person, to right belief. Therefore 
they are (in the latter case) pramdkarana — the instrument 
of true cognition and pramakarana is pramdna. Din- 
naga however looks for another pramdna which will pro- 
aide a justification or proof of the belief produced by the 
words. This justification Dihnaga finds either in in- 
ference or perception. His refusal to admit that §abda 
is a pramdna should be due to his understanding the 
word pramdna in a different sense from that in which 
the Naiydyika understands it. And yet the Bauddha, ai 
well as the Naiydytka, holds the doctrine of paratah prd- 
mdnyam'^, i.e. that no pramdria carries its own justifi- 
cation with it ; its validity being established from some 
other source. The Naiydyika however used this doctrine 
prmcipally against the Mimdmsaka tenet that the validity 
of Testimony was self-proved*. In view of the fact 
that the Bauddha held the doctrine of paratah prdmdnya, 
it is difficult to understand his refusal to admit that, 
since 4abda does, as a matter of fact, sometimes give rise 
to beliefs which happen to be true, it is a pramdna. 

^SDS, chapter on Jamtnlya-daTiana (p 196 in Cowell and Oough'i 
tnnslation). See JhS, Sadho Lai lectura on Nyiya, page 87. 

*Jha, Sadho Lai lecturea, pp. 87-86. 
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For, after all, be does use pramam m the sense in 
which the Naiyayika uses it And, in that sense, ^abda 
is a separate pramdna. 

The discussion about iabda is perplexing because we 
feel that the disputants are so often at cross purposes. 
And the reason why they are at cross purposes is that the 
distinction between a psychological cause of knowledge 
(pramd-karam) and a logical ground of knowledge 
(pramam in the sense of proof) was not clearly drawn. 
Sabda is clearly a psychological cause of knowledge. But, 
equally clearly it is not a logical ground of knowledge; 
except for those who, like the Mlmdmsakas, were pre- 
pared to maintain its 'svatah prdmdnya' or logical self- 
sufficiency. The Naiyayika was not prepared to do this. 
But he called iabda a pramdna m the psychological sense. 
The Bauddha refused to call it a pramdna because (quite 
inconsistently) he was, for the moment, understanding 
pramdna in the logical sense of self-sufficient ground of 
belief ■ a sense really inconsistent with his doctrine of 
paratah prdmdnya. 


(n) Gesture 

FBh p.‘220. 1.9 “ Since we find that cognition is pro- 

duced by the gesture of a person whose 
expressive actions are known to us, this too is nothing but 
inference. ’ ’ 

That IS, it is not the gesture as such that produces the 
knowledge, but our knowledge of what the person means 
by his gestures. The knowledge conveyed by the gesture 
therefore depends on the connection between the gesture 
and the speaker’s intention. This is a vydpti, and the 
cognition is therefore inference as being vydptibalena. 

Here again we feel that distinctions require to be 
drawn. (1) Gestures are psychologically a cause of cog- 
nition ; whether the process by which the cognition is 
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produced from the gesture is or is not an inferential pro- 
cess 18 a question for the psychologist. 

(2) The cognition which is thus produced is fre- 
quently a de facto correct cognition. Gesture could 
in that sense be called pramdkaram, and therefore pra- 
mam. 

(3) But if we ask the strictly logical question, — 
whether the gesture brings with it any justification for 
believing the de facto right cognition to be de jure 
right, — then wo shall perhaps have to reply that this 
justification would depend on an inference of credibility. 

It is not clear whetlier Pra^astapada is answering the 
psychological question (1) above, or the logical ques- 
tion (3) above, when he says that gesture, as a supposed 
pramdna, is really inference. And the reason why it 
is not clear is because he is thinking of pramdm in tlie 
ambiguous sense noted under (2) above, — i e. as pra- 
indkaram : which may mean either a de facto cause of 
correctness, or a de jure ground of correctness in the 
cognition. 

(Hi) Comparison or Analogy (upamdna) 

The classical account of this process is as follows, 
A townsman is told by a forester that a bison (gavaya,. 
bos gavaeus) is like a cow — ‘yathd gauh, tatha gavayah’. 
He goes into a forest, sees a creature resembling a cow, 
and realises that this is the creature called a ‘bison’ . TIk' 
outcome of the process (upamanaphala , upamiti) is the 
cognition of the name as applying to the thing. The 
instrument of this cognition (upamdna) according to Vat- 
syayana is the knowledge expressed in the formula ‘yathd 
gauh, tathd gavayah’^, ‘a bison is like a cow’ • but 


'This snggests the foriniila of the fourth member of the syllogisip 
the upanaya or Application And it is noteworthy that VitsySyana, in tl^e 
INMsage on NS 1 f. 89 in which he characterises the members (avayata) 
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nccording to later opinion it ib the perceived resemblance 
of the creature now present tO a cow, assisted by the 
memory of the information previously received that a 
bison is like a cow\ 

But IS this really what the sfitrakara means by his 
definition of vpam&na, — ‘prasiddhasadharmyat sddhyasa- 
dhanam upamdnam'^. 

The primd facie meaning of this is ‘ ‘ comparison 
is the establishing of what is to be established from a 
known resemblance® (or: from resemblance to a thing 
known)”. Now this is a description which would be 
appropriate to the inferential process known to western 
logic as Analog^'. But the dif&culty about interpreting 
the sutra in this way is obvious. Inference, ammdna, 
as set out in the account of the five-membered syllogism, 
is also a process of ‘proving the prohandtm from likeness 
to a knoAvn thing* — i e it is described as an analo- 
gical process There would thus be no distinction avail- 
able between anumana and vpamdna. 

And there is no corroborative evidence at all for the 
existence anywhere in Indian logic of the western notion 
of analogy, as a specific type of inference distinct from 
anumana , — 

X IS like y. 

But y has the property P. 

Therefore x has the property P. 


♦ho syllogiBin, gays eipbcitly that the application la analogy — upaniSnam 
upanayah, t^ihety tipasarhharal the application la analogy because it apphea 
<what has been said before in the example) by the use of the word ‘tathd’ 
'so’. Cf NS n 1. 48. 

‘lha, translation, L 108-197, footnote. 

*NS I. 1 6 See also N8 II. i 44 — 48 (the rather obscure passage 
in which upamSna is examined) translated pp 818-819 infra. 

'6lee infra p 818 for the meaning of prasiddtia-sSdharmya 
‘Thus m ^5 I 1 34 we get what seems practically an identical 
formula given as the definition of the 'Season' or hetu in a syllogism .— 
udSharonatBdharmyat ladhyasSdhanam hetuh, — "the Season is the proving 
«f what IS to he proved from likeness to an example". 
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The passage m the Nyayasutra in which upamana 
is examined (11.1.44 — 48), whatever its exact interpreta- 
tion may be, certainly has no reference to analogy in this 
western sense of the term. And the only other ancient 
authority for the meaning of upamana, — namely, the 
‘VrttikSra' cited in Sahara’s Bhasya on Mimamsa Sutra 
1.1.6', gives an account still further from our concep- 
tion of analogical proof. The Vfttikara's definition 
runs : upamdnam apy asamnikj^{e ’rthe huddhim utpS- 
dayati, yathd gavayadarSanam gosmaranasya — “ com- 
parison also (i.e. like inference) gives rise to a cognition 
m an object not in contact with sense : for instance, the 
sight of the bison gives rise to remembrance of the cow ’ ’ . 
This 18 explained to mean that upamana makes us appre- 
hend the similarity of the object which is present (the 
bison) to an object which is not present (the cow) but is 
called up by memorj'. 

For VatsySyana, upamana, as instnmen'^ of cogni- 
tion, meant a knowledge of resemblance, in the form ‘a 
bison is like a cow’ The question is, as Vatsyayana 
puts it, kim punar atropamhnena knyate? — “ what is 
it that 18 effected by this knowledge of resemblance as 
an instrument”? In other words what is the upamiti 
or upamanaphala, the special kind of right cognition 
(prams) produced by this special pramana, i.e. a cogni- 
tion of resemblance? 

The only answer that Vatsyayana could find to this 
question was that the cognition of resemblance led to 
apprehension of the relation between designation and 
thing designated (samjhasamjhtsambandha). This seems 
a rather trivial result for a separate pramana to produce • 
and that is why the Indian account of upamiti, cognition 
arising from resemblance, strikes a Western reader as a 
singularly barren notion. But Vatsyayana’s examples 
show that the knoAvledge of the name carried a good deal 

‘Bibl. Ina. edn p 10 l. 16. 
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more with it. Knowing that the herb called the ‘bean- 
leaf’ is like a bean, a person finds a herb like a bean, 
realises that this is the thing to which the name bean-leaf 
applies, and plucks tt for medicinal purposes {hhaiqajya- 
ydharati). The recognition of the object as possessing 
certain properties is the important thing — ^not a mere 
knowledge of names. So understood, upamiti is a 
resultant of importance; and the kind of indirect identifi- 
cation of hitherto unseen objects designated as upamdna 
does play no small part in the growth of knowledge. 
Thus explained upamdna may be described as a process of 
‘apperception’ 

For reasons which have already been partly indicated 
and which are further explained below in the comment on 
Nydya Sutra II.1.44 — 48 (upamdnaparikM) I think Vat- 
syayana’s interpretation of upamano gives what was sub- 
stantially the meaning of the sutTakd,ra. The wording 
of the definition of upamdna m 1 1.6 is misleading, more 
especially in view of its close resemblance to the wording 
of the definition of the ‘reason’ (hetu, second member of 
the syllogism) in 1.1.34 : for when we are told that 
‘ ‘upamdna is the establishing of what is to be established 
from likeness to something known ”, and then told that 
‘‘ the reason is the establishing of what is to be establish- 
ed from likeness to the example ”, we naturally think 
that the two processes must be closely allied. But the 
fact IS that sadhyasadhana, ‘establishing what is to be 
established’, is a phrase which allows of different inter- 
pretations : and its meaning is determined by the context. 
In speaking of the hetu it can fairly be translated ‘proving 
the probandum’. But in speaking of upamdna it has a 
different sense — a sense correctly given in Vatsyayana’s 
paraphrase prajMpaniyasya pra^ndpanam. So that 
sutra I.i.6 means that “upamdna is the making known 
of what has to be made known, from likeness to a known 
thing ”, 
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Pra^astapada says : — 

PBh p 220 1 16 ‘ ‘Knowledge of likeness as an instru- 

ment of valid cognition is nothing but 
credible testimony (upamdnam dptavacanam eva), 
because it is the conveying of the (idea of the) bison, 
through the (idea of the) cow, to a person to whom the 
bison is unknovum^ by a person who has seen a“ 
bison 

Pra^astapada has already reduced Testimony to 
Inference : so that in reducing upamana to Testimony 
he is, from his own standpoint, reducing it to Inference. 
The view which he is criticising is perhaps Vatsyayana’s 
for it is Vatsyayana who identifies the instrument of 
upamiti with the knowledge 'yatkd ganh, taihd gavayah’; 
ignoring the perception of the gavaya which later com- 
mentators make an integral part of the upamana as the 
instrument of upamiti And, as against this (clearly in- 
adequate) view, Prai^astapada uses an argumentum ad 
hominem' “ You identify upamana with knowledge in the 
form ‘the bison is like the cow’. But this knowledge can 
only have been derived from testimony. So that upa- 
mdna is, from your own standpoint, dptavacana, and not 
a separate instrument of cognition ”. 

This may be effective as against Vatsyayana, but is 
incomplete as a criticism in face of a more adequate 
analysis of the intellectual process wdiich Vatsyayana has 
in view. That process certainly depends partly on testi- 
mony : but it is something more than a belief based 
on testimony — and it is in virtue of this something more 


'The text has aprasiddhasya gavayatya, but there is a variant 
aprattddhSvayavaiya Tt la uec'essary to emend to aprattddhagavayaiya 
and that this is the right reading is confirmed by the commentary which in 
line 21 has aprattddhcgarayaiya, and glosses it by oiilStagavayasya, See 
Faddegon p. 4Tfi note 

‘3ptena=hy a fit, i e credible person But later commentators 
always explain it in this connection, as 'one nho has had iptt, i e lakfOd 
arthasya prapti^t. 
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that the name upamdna is used of it. Sridhara accord- 
ingly supplements Pradastapada’s brief criticism\ 

Dinnaga in the Pramamsamuccaya argued that 
upamdna is not different from either (on one interpreta- 
tion of it) perception, or (on another interpretation of 
it) testimony®, — na pratyaksad vakyad va vyatincyate^ 
When one apprehends both the cow and the bison 
by perception, then one gets the knowledge that 
'this is like that’ from perception. Wlien again one 
liears that ‘the bison is like the cow’ , then it is merely on 
hearing this that one understands that some f>f the quali- 
ities of the cow are present in the bison and some are 
absent — since otherwise the phrase ‘like’ (yatha. . tathd) 
would not have been used. It is a preponderant same- 
ness of qualities (bhmjas sdrupyam) that one appre- 
hends 

Both Uddyotakara and Vacaspati reply that Dih- 
naga’s criticism is irrelevant because he has not under- 
stood what the sutra means by upamana — i.e he has not 
taken Vatsyayana’s view of the sutra as meaning by 
upamdna the process of applying a name to a thing 
through similarity to a known thing; but has inteiqireted 
it as merely the process of getting to know the similarity 
of two things'^. And this seems a fair criticism of 
Dinnaga. 


'NK pp 380 — 328 In cnticning the view of the “disciple* of 
Sahara SvSmin'', le the view above referred to m connection nith the 
definition of upamana given b; Ssbara, he quote* Hfimarila, SlokatSrttkn . 
upamana, 86 Paddegou translatea this passage of NK at pp i76 — 47S 
For the MlmSifuaka account of upamSna, aee JbS'a Pribhikara School rf 


’ffVT p. 185 1. 14 It IS part of a iloka from DirinSga 

p 61 1. 8 apartjUSya tntrSrtham tfVT p 136 1 3 tai Idr/fam 
upamSnaphalam (etdeheet, samjSSaamjiUaambandha) avidrSn aUdfiyatilSnam 
aadfiyat^i^ll^a]iUl»am vopaminam >ti bhrint-o Bhadanio DmnSgo Bkftpatt 
(sidriyajMna is the knowledge derived from testimony, tadfdyavihftajilina 
IB the knowledge derived from perception — ^the former =i/ot)iS gauh tathd 
gavaya >tt, the latter = gosidr^pasidifto ’yam Idjialy ptjufafi. See ifVT p 188 
II. 6-6) 
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Vacaspati argues that, understood as Vatsyayana 
understands it, upamona must be regarded as a pram&na 
distinct from perception, etc., on the ground that it pro- 
duces a kind of right cognition (prama) distinct from 
those produced by the other pramdm’s — pratyaksadihh- 
yah pramdndntaram upamdnam tajjamjapramdvilaksa- 
mpmmdjana katvdt . 

Note on the examination of the notion of upamdna in 
Nydya Sutra 11. i. 44 — 48 

Sutras 44-45. A dialectical objection is raised. 
Similarity must either be complete, preponderant, or 
slight. If complete, there is not resemblance — no one 
says ‘a cow is like a cow’. Nor again is resemblance 
asserted on the basis of preponderant similarity — no one 
says ‘an ox is like a buffalo’. Nor again on the ground 
of slight sirailaritj' — otherwise eveiTthing would be like 
everything. 

This is set aside on the ground that analogy proceeds 
from a prasiddhasadhamiya. There is no question of all, 
most, or little — there w resemblance : and where there is 
resemblance analogy cannot be denied. 

Sutras 44-47. Pratyaksenapratyaksasiddheh (4(i> 
Ndpratyakse gavaye pramdndrtham upamSnasya paiya 
ma iti (47). 

According to the commentators, sutra 46 argues that 
upamdna is really anumdna, inference, because (like in- 
ference) it proves by means of something perceived some- 
thing which is not perceived. Sutra 47 replies that 
upamdna does not prove something unperceived, — “ we 
do not see upamdna functioning as a pramdna in the case 
of the bison as something unperceived ■ We appre- 
hend by upamdna that a bison present to sense is a bison. 
Whereas we infer the existence of fire which is not 
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present to sense. Thereby upamana is diifcrent from 
anumana. 

The passage seems to show that Vatsyayana’s ac- 
count of upamana is that intended by the Sfitralmra, and 
stands for the genuine tradition of the ancient school of 
Nyaya. 

Sutra 48. Tathety upasamharad upamanasiddher 
ndmiesah 

‘ ‘ The process of upamana is established by the use 
of ‘ so ’ or ‘ like ’ (in the ‘ application ’ or fourth 
member of the syllogism) . and therefore it is not true 
that It 18 not different from anumana." 

The present sutra suggests that the motive for the re- 
cognition of upamana as an independent source of know- 
ledge w'as to provide a prarndv^a corresponding to the 
fourth ‘ member ’ m the way in which ‘testimony ’ 
corresponds to the first, ‘ inference ’ to the second and 
‘perception’ to the third. Gj NBh. p 44, II. 11 — 16, on 
NS. I.i 39. 

(w) Presumption or Implication (arth&patti) 

According to the classical accomit of this process it 
consists in finding a supposition which reconciles a pnmd 
facte contradiction. The tw’o stock examples are . (1> 
You have information that Caitra is alive : but you do 
not find him m his house. Ergo, he is out. (2) You 
are told of one Devadatta who is fat and does not eat by 
day. You draw out of this statement the implication 
that he eats by night. The former is given as an illus- 
tration of dr^tarthdpatti, implication or presumption from 
experienced facts; the latter as an illustration of Srutdr- 
thhpatti, implication or presumption from words\ 


^NK p. 222 1 9 ft. and 11, 2B— 27. The puaages in the NK in. 
which arthipatU is disciuaed extend up to p 225, and are tranalated bjr 
Paddegon pf 476 — 468. 
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Arthdpatti was recognized as a separate nieans of valid 
cognition (pram&na) by both schools of Purva Mlm&rma 
(Bhd^as and PrahhakarasY , and the doctrine is 
found with its essential features developed as earlv as the 
Vrttikara cited by Sahara*. The passage in Sahara’s 
Bhdsya may be quoted as the locus classicus. 

Sahara 

“ arthapattir api drstah indo riirtho ’nyathd nopa- 
padyata ity arthakalpand ■ yatha, firatn Deradattasya 
qrh&hhdvad/irianena bahirhhavasySdrstasya kalpand ” 
^ ‘ Presumption is the supposition of a thing on the ground 
■that a thing, heard or seen, is otherwise not possible • for 
Instance, through finding that Devadatta, though alive, 
la not at home (there arises) the supposition of his being 
out — a thing which we do not know by actual experi- 
ence.” 


Nydya-sutra and Vdisydyana 

This however was not the only account of ‘presump- 
tion ’ current in the early schools; and it was not the 
original meaning of the term. The notion is discussed 
in that passage of the Nydya-sutra’' which argues 


‘.Tli8, PSPM pp 70-71 See also Slolcavartila, peitjon 'arfhi patU'. 

’Bibl Ind edn. p 10 11 17-20 

'The eection known an pramSnacaUutvnviiava fill Spans, NS II ii 
t— 12 Arthiipatti is spoken of in sStras 1—6 

It IS worth noting that arlhBpatti is one of the 32 tantrayuHt'a or 
methodo'ogical notions need in a fostra of which SnSrnta, Caraka and 
Eanlilya give lists with definitions and examples The definition of artha- 
path given by Kautilya (with which Sii^mta's definition agrees) is "vad 
iHnukUm arthid Spadyate" : and the example from the iSatra is that, when 
we are told that a person skilled in the ways of the world should spproaih 
a kmg by way of good advice which pleases, the implication (ortliSrf dpannnm 
thavatt) is that be should not give good advice that does not please. This 
-sorresponds to Vatsyayana's accoont, not to Sahara’s 

Kttut Arth. S adhtkarajfa 16, adhyiya i — p 424 of Mysore edn. 1909. 
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against the separate status of supposed pramdm’s other 
than the four enumerated in NS Li. 3; and the account 
there given, as interpreted by Vatsyayana, is not identical 
with the account given by Sahara. 

Vatsyayana begins by defining arthapatti as abhid- 
hiyaviane 'rthe yo 'nyo ’rthah prasajyate — ‘ another 
thing which follows as an implication of the thing that is- 
stat^^”. The example which he gives is- yathS 
meghesv asatsu vr§tir na bhavatlh kirn atra prasajyate f 
satsu hhnratiti — “ for instance, what is implied in the- 
statement that when there are no clouds it does not ram ? 
(The implication is) that it rams where there are 
clouds®”, 1 e. the object cognised through implication 
18 that the jiroductioii of the effect, rain, is limited to the 
existence of the cause, clouds — “kdryotpadah karart- 
asattdm na vyabhicaraW' . If not A, not B : ergo, if B, 
then A. Vatsyayana further characterises this pro 
cess as ‘apprehending from opposition what is not stated’ 
— anahhihitasydrthasya pratyanlkabhardd grahaijam ’ 
(NBh p. 101 1 G on NS n.ii.2) He says shortly 
afterwards • ‘ ‘ from the statement that in the absence of 
the cause the effect is not produced, we arrive by implica- 
tion at what is related to this as its opposite, namely, that 
the effect is jiroduci’d m the presence of the cause'. JPor 
from a negative comes the opposed affirmative”. 


'NBh on NS IT n 1, p 100 1 11 This looks like a paiapluaBe 
of the tanUayukti cited in the preceding footnote That VStsy^vana a'an 
familiar with these lists of tantrayukti's is clear from NBh p. 16 1 9 on 
NS 1. 1 4 As the iloka quoted by hun in NBh p 7, 1 6 on NS I l. 1 
ocenrs m the Kaii{ittva AHha sastra it is even possible that he knew the- 
list as Kauttlya gives it Of also NS N t 21 (aTthipattuama). 

’An opponent objects that it does not alvsays ram when there are 
clouds, so that the conelnsion arrived at by implication ig uncertain (onnt- 
kinttka) — ^Tbe answer given is that ho misandersta.idg the result given by 
'unplication', — ^the implication of ‘when there are no clouds it does not rain 
18 ‘when it does rain there are clonds’ 

‘NBh p 101 1 16 on NS IT. il 4 : osati karane karyam. not- 
padyata iti takyst pratyantkabhato 'rthah aati kdratte khryam utpadyata ity 
arthid ipadyaU Abhavatyaht vdkyad bhdvah pratyanlka ilt 
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It will be deal’ that Yatsyayana means little more b] 
■arthapath than what Western formalists call the opposi- 
tion of propositions and immediate inference. But Vat- 
syayana has no doctrine of ‘ logical opposition ’ such as 
that embodied m our ‘ Square of Opposition ’ . He note® 
•that some supposed ‘implications’ are in fact not logically 
necessarj' (anaikdntika); but he does not formulate the 
precise conditions under which an implication is cogent ‘ 

Nevertheless the sutra already defends arthdpaiti 
•against the charge of being inconclusive (anaikdntika)', 
although it denies that it is an independent source of 
knowledge, and holds that it comes under the head of 
inference. Neither the suira nor the Bhdsya makes it 
<’lear just what form implication would take when ex- 
pressed as anumdna, inference through a middle term. 
But the sutra has no doubts as to the identity of arthapatti 
and anumdna: for it argues against the objector’s infer- 
ence (“ implication is not a source of valid knowledge 
because it is inconclusive ”), that, if implication is in- 
valid, then this inference is itself invalid; while, if the 
inference is valid, then implication is valid : the meaning 
of the dilemma being that the validity of inference stands 
or falls with the validity of implication — since in fact 
there is no distinction between implication and inference 
Neither the sutra nor the Bhdsya recognises the distinc 
tion, first made perhaps by some Mlmdmsaka predecessor 
of Sahara (unless Sahara himself originated the doc- 
trine), between verbal implication {&rutdrthdpatti) and 
real implication {drstdrthdpatii). Pra^astapada re- 
cognises it, but regards it as of little imixirtance. 

All implication is within a system, and therefore 
relational. Yatsyayana takes his example from the 


’Indian Logic never devalopei the sort cf iloctrinfe which we class ae 
‘formal’, and ita omiaeion to concern itself with the ‘opposition of proptsi* 
tions’, in onr sense, is a case in point 
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causal relation, Sahara takes his from spatial relations (if 
a man is not here, he is elsewhere), while the later 
Mlmarhsaka adds one based on time — if not now, at an- 
other time. All three illustrations can easily present 
themselves as a mere opposition between positive and 
negative — between this and not-this; for the reason that 
a system is a whole of mutually exclusive parts, and 
can always be expressed disjunctively. This aspect of 
the relational argument is present to Vatsyayana when he 
characterises the argument as based on pratyanlhahhuva , 
or opposition : and when he says the positive is the 
pratyanika of the negative he lapses into a ‘formal ’ view 
of ‘ implication Sahara and his school, partly at least, 
avoid this tendency to a formal account, because they 
think of the system of facts as forcing upon the mind a 
point of view which is not merely the negative of the 
impossible supposition but a positive conception in itself. 
Nevertheless they do not succeed in realizing the construc- 
tive or ‘synthetic’ character which is the mark of a 
genuine arthapatti — as exemplified for example in 
geometrical construction, in which new positive truth 
arth&d dpadyate — arises by implication in the concrete 
character of a sy8tem\ 

Pra^astapada 

Prasastapada does not seem to accept Vatsyayana s 
account of arthapatti; and he draws the distinction, which 
Vatsyayana does not draw, between drs^drthdpatti and 
irutdrthapdtti. His actual words, however, do not enable 


'Faddegon suggests , what seems very probable, that aHhipatti 
originally “was a notion dne to the exigencies of exegesis Where a literal 
explanation of the text was not possible, one had to go back (Spadyalt) to 
the meaning or mtention of the speaker (artlia) ArihipatU thns signified 
‘reading between the lines’ Later on, artMpatti got a wider meaning, only 
the irutSrthipattx was a remnant of the old nee of the term". Faifesika 
ffpitem p. 478 footuote. 
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us to determine what view of arthdpatti he has in mind. 
But, for reasons suggested below, it is probable that Srl- 
dhara interprets him correctly. 

PBh p.223 1.1. “Implication from an object of ex- 
perience is no more than inference 
by opposition (rirodhy eva sc. anumdnam) : implication 
from what is heard is inference from the inferred. ’ ’ 

Comment, (a) drst-arthapatti 

Sridhara glosses rirodhy anumanam by: “praman- 
antaraviniddha emrtho 'rthantararinahhuta iti virodhy 
eva lihqam ’’ — “ a thing which when contradicted by 
some other means of knowledge is inseparably connected 
with another thing is a ‘Mark by contradiction’ 
Absence from the house, when contradicted by knowledge 
that the man is alive, is inseparably connected with, and 
therefore is the Mark of, being outside the house Sri- 
dhara takes the reference to be to some such view of 
arthdpatti as i3abara’s 

It is a case of inference, anmndna, because it clearly 
relies on avinabhava , universal connection, ‘yasya yathS 
niyamas, tasya tathaiva hhgatvam', says Sridhara : 
“ there is a middle term (i.e. the process is inference 
or anumdna), just so far as there is a rule of necessary 
connection “If absence in the house caused the 
thought of presence outside simply through the imjioss]- 
bility of the former alternative (anupapattimdtrena) , it 
would not be a middle term based on a universal rule 
(niyamahetu) and therefore the absence from the house 
might lead to the thought of something else too (arthdn- 
taram api kalpayet — i.e. it would not point to any definite 
alternative)’’. The Mimdmsaka says that knowledge 
of absence from the house generates the idea of something 
else in order to make itself possible (svotpattaye) — and it 
is not possible on any other hypothesis except that of the 
man’s being outside (anyasmin kalpite na tasyopapattih). 
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But on what authority (feena) does he affirm that a living 
man’s absence from the house is only possible in case 
he is outside? On the authonty of the experience that 
a hmte substance if it is in one place is not anywhere else. 
But then the realisation of the possibility of the man’s 
absence from the house has as its condition a positive 
connection (anvaya), and so is inferential, since its 
arising depends on a universal connection. The form of 
the argument would be : ‘Devadatta is out, because being 
alive he is not seen in the house : like me’\ 

— There is no question that the process is ‘ inferen- 
tial’ in the sense of depending on a universal. The 
question is whether it can be ‘reduced to syllogistic form’ ; 
and since the Indian syllogism is in essence inference 
from examples this really amounts to asking whether 
arthdpatti can be represented (fairly) as inference from 
examples : and the obvious irrelevance of the example in 
Sridhara’s attempt at reduction to syllogistic form in- 
dicates that it cannot be done. Arthupatti is not infer- 
ence from examples — ^Western logic meets with similar 
difficulties in attempting to reduce relational arguments 
to terms of our syllogism • we cannot easily construct a 
premise stating explicitly the universal from which the 
conclusion could be supposed to be ‘deduced’; and the 
premises as they stand present a quatemio terminorum: 
as for instance in such arguments as ‘A is to the right 
of B, and B to the right of C, therefore A is to the right 
of C’. Indian logic in its doctrine of arthdpatti is 
facing this same problem, though from a different angle. 

'The above is the Bobstance of what Sildhara says on drtiSTthapattt, 
NK p. 238 11. 8—16 One or two eentences remain nnintelligible to mo — 1 
have omitted them. Faddegon'i translation of the paiaage at pp 470-180 
is oonfueed. 

The axgoment (m the last aentence of the above) is in the alBniiatiye 
(anoaym) form. The NaiySytka tradition makes arthSpatti a lev<davyaUre‘n 
aitumStia, e.g. TarhabhifS pp 80-81 the form beuig “Devadatta eats by 
night I becanse he is fat without eating by day; those v^o do not eat by night 
are not fat-withont-eating-bv-day ; like ao-and-ao who eats neither by day nor 
night and is thin, not so Devadatta, etc.” 

22 
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The Indian syllogism from example does not differ in 
essentials from the Western syllogism. Both are sub- 
sumptive. And the fact is that there are important 
classes of inference which are not subsumptive, and there- 
fore refuse reduction to syllogistic form, or to anumdna. 
Indian logic gives a few illustrations of such arguments 
under the rubric of arthdpafii. The treatment of the 
topic is inadequate : but it is still a valuable suggestion. 

(b) irutMrthdpatti 

Pra^astapada’s meaning in calling verbal implica- 
tion anumitdnumdna is merely that verbal testimony is 
itself fon his showing) inference The facts derived by 
‘ implication ’ from words are arrived at mferentially : 
therefore the ‘ implication ’ got from such facts is ' infer- 
ence from the inferred ’ 

(v) Sambhava — Inclusion 

PBh p.226 1.10 “Inclusion* also is neither more nor 
less than inference, because it is a 
case of something which cannot exist ivithout another 
thing iavinShhdvitvdt)". 

NK ad. loc. Sridhara explains : “A hundred is 

known to exist through the 
knowledge that a thousand exists, as the result of a 
separate source of knowledge called ‘inclusion’, which 
takes the form ‘A hundred is included in a thousand’ 
Some people hold this view, but the author rejects it on 
the ground that the knowledge of a hundred from a 
thousand is just inference hroause it is conditioned by 
the knowledge that a hundred is inseparably connected 
with a thousand’’. 

'Tbe trsnalation of sambhava by ‘probability’ m thu connection 
is a mete error Tbe examples giren are always cases of quantitative 
inclusion of part m whole, and place the meaning of the term beyond doubt. 
Jhi on NS n. 11 1 translates ‘dednotion’; but this is too wide a term. 
Keith ILA p. 67 gives ‘equivalence or inclusion' • I have not met the term 
in the sense of ‘eqmvalenoe’. 
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Vatsyayana* gives a similar account, and, like 
Pra^astapada, uses the term avin&hhdva m this connec- 
tion ■ but this term was not for him, as it had become for 
Pra^astapada, a technical name for the universal in 
reasoning. Perhaps it first found its way into the langu- 
age of logic in some such usage as is illustrated in this 
passage of the NydyabhJsya. “ What is called ‘ inclu- 
sion’ IS the grasping of the existence of another thing 
as the result of grasping the existence of a thing which 
is its avindbhdvin, i.e. does not exist without it’. For 
instance we apprehend the existence of an adhaha (a 
weight which is the quarter of a drom) from apprehend- 
ing the existence of a drom, and of a prastha (which is 
the quarter of an ddhaha) from apprehending the existence 
of an ddhaha ” And again : — 

‘ ‘ A quantity and its constituents being united by the 
relation of inseparable concomitance (avindhhdvavrttyd 
sambaddhayoh samuddyasamuddyinoh) , the apprehension 
of the constituent by means of the aggregate (samuddyem) 
is ‘inclusion’ ; and this too (i.e as well as arthdpatti) is 
just inference.” 

— As in the case of arthdpatU, there is a failure 
to generalise the particular case. The case is that of 
argument from quantitative relations — the case of arith- 
metic, if not of mathematical reasoning in general : and 
the question whether sambhava is a separate pramdm 

'NBh p 100 11 13—14 and p 101 11. 7-8 on NS II. ii 1-2 The 
term tamhhata occurs m both these sntraK. The reference to arthSpatti, 
tambhava, etc , m these sfUras is a proof that logical doctrines other than 
those of the Nyiya were already m emstence 

’The inclusive quantity is accurately called the atmabhSvm, as 
bemg that which cannot exist without the included quantity The smaUer 
of course can exist without the larger A hundred can exist without a 
thousand, but a thousand cannot exist without a hundred In ‘All M is I’, 
M IB the avinabhSvin, i.e that which cannot exist without P But P can 
oxist without M. 

P on the other hand is the «ne rad non of M — a hundred is the'rm* 
cud non at a thousand The stne gud non is that without which ■ aomothmg 
cannot exist The avinSihSmn is that which cannot exist without another 
ithing this other thing being its sine .ud non 
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is in fact the important question whether arithmetical 
reasoning is deductive in the sense of being syllogistic. 
Indian logic did not grasp the fundamental character of 
the problem, — neither did Western logic, until Kant 
pointed it out. Western formalism is in a more awkward 
predicament than Indian here m view of its.quantitative 
treatment of the syllogism. Both the Western and the 
Indian formalist would reduce arithmetical reasoning to 
syllogistic form. But the Western formalist at the same 
time reduces the syllogism to a kind of arithmetic*. 


(vi) Abhdm. Non-existence or negation 

It IS clear from the discussion in the Nydya SUtra^ 
that the investigation of the nature of non-existence 
(ahhava) arose out of a dialectical difficulty — How can 
we know that which is not? or, How can we assert that 
anything is not^ It is, as we should perhaps say, the 
problem of how a negative judgment is possible Sahara 
gives no sign of being aware of any difficulty : but the 
position which he takes up is one out of which the dialect- 
ical difficulties stated and met in the Nydya Sutra would 
inevitably arise. He simply says’ abhavo ’pi pramdnd- 
bhdvo ndstity asydrthasydsamnikr,sta.^ya--‘‘ non-existence 
being an absence of any instrument of knowledge, is also 
(as’well as anumdna and arthdpatti) the thought* of some- 
thing not present to sense — viz., of that thing (to which 
the pramdm would have applied)* — in the form ‘it is 


‘See Note on the Indian Syllogum pp 411-412 For tendencies 
to a quantitative formolation in Indian logic eee pp 280^232 

•NB n 11 7—12 

‘SSbarabhiefa p. 10 1 20— For later Mlmatheatca differenoes ol 
opinion on this topic see Jhl, P8PM p. 72, and SlokavSrttka, section on 
abhava 

<Snpp]ylag kalpana from the preceding clanse. 

'This seems to be tbo force of ospo. 
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not' The dialectical difficulty of asserting that the 
absence of means of knowledge can lead to knowledge — 
knowledge that the thing is not — is obvious, and is pre- 
cisely that raised in the Nyaya Sutra. Kumarila inter- 
prets Sahara’s statement as meaning that non-existence 
is the absence of any other instrument of knowledge; and 
draws the implication that non-existence is itself a distinct 
(sixth) instrument of knowledge, as being the source of 
negative judgments. 

Nyaya Sutra, II ii.l — 12 

The Nyaya Sutra demes that abhdva is a distinct 
instrument of cogmtion, on the ground that it is inferen- 
tial (II.il. 2) : but later (II.ii.7 — 12) asserts the validity 
of negative judgment as against dialectical objections. 
In the latter passage the objector argues that negation 
is invalid (na pramdn,yam) b^ause there is no object of 
cognition (prameya) corresponding — the non-existent not 
being a ’prameya '^. — This objection springs from mere 
impudence (vaiydtyat), says Vatsyayana; for common 
experience provides numerous instances of ‘prameya’s' 
of negation. The following sutra (II.ii.8) gives one 
such by way of example : — a number of (e.g.) pieces of 
cloth are marked, and a number are unmarked; someone 
is told to fetch the unmarked pieces, and is able to 
do so because the unmarked pieces become objects of cog- 
nition just from not being marked — ^The objector returns 
to the charge with the rejomder that what simply is not 
cannot even be negated (asaty arthe ndbhdvak ) — if there 
are no marks you cannot say that the cloth is unmarked : 
to which the answer is given that marks do exist, — in 
the other pieces of cloth (anyalak^ai}opapatti ). — The 
objector retorts that the negation does not refer to the 

‘Thu objection snpplies the motive for the erection of abhSea into 
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marks on the marked cloths — that would involve self- 
-contradiction, since the marks on these cloths are pre- 
sent. It is impossible to say that the absence of marks 
on the marked cloths is the means of apprehending the 
unmarked cloths.' — ^The reply is that it is not of course 
intended to assert the absence of the marks in the very 
things in which the marks are present. But the absence 
is apprehended relatively to the things in which the mark 
is present (laksandvasthiidpek^dsiddheh) . — The final stitra 
(II.ii.l2) adds a further argument for the validity of the 
negative judgment, namely, that before a thing ccunes to 
be it is not\ This argument rightly connects negation 
with becoming : it is impossible to conceive of ‘becoming’ 
without the notions of ‘ not yet ’ (antecedent non-exist- 
ence) and ‘ no longer ’ (subsequent non-existence) 
Uddyotakara’s summary judgment on the oppo- 
nent’s arguments is that they are mere quibbles 
(chala), which call not for refutation but for 
rebuke ; for a quibble, when witting, is ignoraho 

‘Id hia comiDent on tbu VStsyayftna clearly ennnciatee a tioo/olS 
division of obfidva into antecedent and sobaeqnent Don-existence but lie 
makes no mention of the other varieties reco^ised by the later school 
‘ Abhivadvaitath khalti bhavatt, prik cotpatter avtdyamanati, ntparniosya 
eStmano hSnid avtdyamanati". 

The fourfold classification appears to be a relatively late doctrine, 
perhaps dating from Euni&nla — 

k^re dadhyidi yan ndsti prSgabhSiak la ucyate 
nisttU payaso dadhm pradhvamsSbMva tfyate 
gati yo ‘ividyabhivaa tu so ‘nytmyibhiva ucyate 
hraso ‘vayovS nimni vTddhtkapitnya-varjiUlh 
Ma^rngidtrOpena so 'tyantibhSva ucyate. 

“The non-existence of curds m the milk is antecedent non-existence; 
the Don-ezistenoe of milk In curds is subsequent non-ezistence or non-ezistence 
after destruction, the negation of horse in the cow is mntual or reciprocal 
negation, absence on the slope of the head of hardness and ezcrescence is 
aWlnte non-ezistence — ^non-ezistenoe of such thmgs as the boms of a hare " 
{Slokavirttka, abhSva, 3 — t) 

Still later, the three varieties ‘antecedent’, ‘snbseqnent’ and ‘absolute’ 
were classed together under the general head of sameorgibhiva , the common 
element m these three being apparently the temporal raference m ‘not yet', 
‘no longer' and ‘never’ (for atyataibhiva is explained as traikUtkibhiva, 
non-existence in past, present and future) ‘Beciprocal non-existence' is a 
denial of id^''tity (tSditmmpraUyogtkibhSvo), without any temporal 
reference. See TB pp. 146—148. 
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elenchi (arth&ntaraY', and, when unwitting, only 
shows the ignorance of the person who employs it. 
But this is hardly fair • for what the opponent has urged 
is a genuine dialectical difficulty. 

Nyaya Sutra II.ii.2, and Vdtsyayana 

As regards the earlier passage (II.ii.2) the question 
fe/ises — On what grounds does the sOtrakara reduce ‘ non-' 
existence ’ to inference? No answer is to be found in 
the sutras themselves, and we have to rely on Vatsya- 
yana’s comment®. But what he says strikes us as 
irrelevant; for he does not attempt to answer the question 
which we expect him to answer — ^the question how we 
know that a thing is not. Instead of dealing with this 
question, he gives an example to show that, given the 
knowledge that something ts not, we can then use this 
knowledge as a means of apprehending that something 
else IS. And he has no difficulty in showing that, when 
abhava, non-existence, is tn this sense a pramdna, i.e. a 
means of apprehending something, it is simply an infer- 
ential process. “ Absence or non-existence (as a pra- 
mam) depends on an opposition’. That which 
is not is the means of apprehending that which 
IS (ahhutam bhutasya sc. prafipadakam) — non-ex- 
istent rainfall causes us to apprehend an existent con- 
junction of wind and cloud, on the ground that where there 
IS a restraining conjunction of wind and cloud the falling 
of the rainwater as the result of gravity does not take 
place.” And again : ” An opposition being established 


'JhS, Trarulation, Vol. 11 p 816 JVK p 179 U. 7—10, and p 282 
11. 16—19 On these technicalities see the neit chapter on Sophistical 
Befntations. 

p. 100 11 16—17, and p 101 11. 8-9. 

‘abhSto otrodhi This is oompaimble with rra^astapSda's acconnt 
of arthipatti as virodhy anvmSnam I suspect that Pra^astapSda has this 
passage of the Nyiyabhitya m yiew, and is deliherately amending Vttsyi- 
yana’s teachmg. He means to say that trhat Vfttsyiyana calls abhSva is in 
fact arthipatU. 
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m the form ‘ where this is, that does not happen we 
infer through the non-occurrence of the effect the existence 
of something which counteracts the cause (kSraijasya 
pratihandha^m) ’ ' . 


Praiastap&da 

Pra^astapMa’s brief statement shows that he takes 
almost the same view of non-existence, considered as a 
means of apprehension (dbhdvapramdi^a) , as VStsySyana 
does; but with this difference, that he identifies it with 
inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, 
whereas Vatsyayana identifies it with inference from 
absence of effect to presence of a coimteracting cause"^. 

As a contribution to the real problem of negation, 
as conceived by the Mlmdrhsakas and the later Naiya- 
yikas and Vai4e§iltas , — ^the problem, How do we know 
that which is notf — Pra^astapada’s teaching is thus as 
irrelevant as Vatsyayana’s. He says : — 

PBh p.225 11.14- “Non-existence also is neither more 
15. nor less than an instrument of infer- 

ence (anumanam eva). Just as the 
occurrence of an effect is the mferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the presence of the cause, so the non-occur- 
rence of the effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the absence of the cause.’’ 

Siidhara 

Sridhara ignores Pra^astapada’s account, and pro- 
ceeds to deal with the real problem in a long and valuable 
polemical digression®. He points out that even those 


’Thw difference confimiH the eog^eetion made in the preceding 
footnote. If the inference through opposition {mrodhy anumdnam), to a 
counteracting came, ie to be ctasied ae 'preemnption' (orthdpatti), .the 
inference through non.ezHt«nce (ohUva) haa to be differentiated from it. 
The differentia is that the former infera a poeitire entity, the latter a 
negation 

*NK pp. S9S— 2S0 The firat part deale with obhSva as a pramSifa, 
the aeoond with abhSva as a category That u, he deale with two 
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^0 assert that ahhdva is a distinct instrument of cog- 
nition have to qualify the assertion by adding that the 
thing thus cognised as absent must be such a thing as 
is capable of being perceived if present; and that the con- 
ditions of perceiving it must be present. But this at once 
introduces an inferential element into the apprehension 
of non-existence, — ^the middle term being the fact that 
the thing is not perceived (anupalahdhi in the Buddhist 
terminology : but Sridhara uses abhdva as synonymous 
with anupalahdhi). The ‘ major premise ’ is the univer- 
sal connection between non-perception of an object cap- 
able of being perceived (yogya) and its non-existence*. 

But what of this ‘ fact that the thing is not per- 
ceived’ ? For instance when there is no pot on the floor 
— ^the floor is perceived as present. Why not say that 
the jar is perceived as absent*? That is, why not class 
negative apprehension as a case of perception, instead of 
calling it inference^ 

— Well, perception is defined as apprehension arising 
from contact of sense and object . and there is an obvious 
difi&culty in conceiving of contact of the senses with an 
absent object. You may reply that whether an object 
can or cannot be in contact with sense can only be decided 
by the result : and since we do perceive absence we must 
conclude that there is somehow contact of sense with the 


problems ; (a) How do we know the non-existent? and (6) In what sense is 
non.exutence or negation an aspect of reality? 

Both parts are translated by Faddegon pp 488 — 492 
'Cf the formulation of inferenec through non-psroeption (anupalab- 
dhi) by Dharmaldrti in the NySyabtnda p 110 — yat tad upalabdhtlakfaya- 
priptom tad upalabhyata evety ukte ’nupalabhyaminam tidfilam a>ad See 
Note on the Indian Syttogtsm m Mind XXXHI N B 182 (Oct . 1924), 
pp 899.400, footnote Sridhara (ffK. p 228 II 1—8) save "vogySnu- 
palanibho jtleySbhatath na vyabhicarati, ayogyinupalambbai tu evabhicarati, 
aaty apt ;ftepe tatya tambhavdd . . Svaih laty abhSeo hngam evt 
•yBd, avinSbhivagTahaifatSpthfatvllt ” 

Sildhars's yogya is Dhannaklrti's npalabdhilakgaifapTSpta. 

'This IS the later NaiySytka view Hitherto he has been argmng 
against the Mfmarluakat. 
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absent as absent. Bat , the truth is that every negation 
or absence has a definite locus (adhikaram) : and that, 
whereas the sense is in contact with the locus and func- 
tions in the apprehension of the locus, it does not func- 
tion in the apprehension of the absence : as is shown by 
those cases where we are subsequently asked ‘Was so-and- 
so there?’, and we then (i.e. when sense is no longer 
functioning) apprehend his absence. Nor can this be a 
case of memory; for we remember what we have pre- 
viously experienced : but the absence now apprehended 
v'as not apprehended before. Nor are the difficulties any 
less for those' who, admitting that absence cannot be 
apprehended by perception, urge that the absence of the 
object is apprehended by the absence of apprehension 
through any of the five instruments of apprehension (per- 
ception, etc.) . which proves (as they hold) that absence 
(abhdva), or non-apprehension, is a distinct instrument 
of apprehension {pramdn&ntaraf . For, in the case 
above instanced of realising subsequently that so-and-so 
was not present, — is the ‘ non-apprehension ’ which 
(according to this account) establishes his absence, a 
present non-perception efoablishing a present absence, 
or a past non-perception establishing a past absence? A 
present non -perception would not be ‘non-perception of a 
thing capable of being perceived’ (yogydnupalabdhi), for 
the scene of the absence is now remote; besides the appre- 
hension that ‘he is not there’ may now be wrong, for he 
may have gone there m the meantime. A past non- 
apprehension, on the other hand, which alone is capable 
of determining past non-existence, has ceased to exist at 
the present — another state of mind has taken its place ; 
and a non-existent mental process cannot be a cause of 


'The liimirhtttkai, sgam. The }»>8age -which follo-ws {NK p. 927 
Irom 1. 23>Faddegoii pp, 486 and 487) u difficult, and Faddegon'e otberwiae 
adequate translatioa of this section Is in part confuBed here. 

'Cf the statement of Sahara cited above, p. 828 
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apprehension*. Nor can the past non-apprehension be 
functioning now as recalled by memory, for the following 
reasons. — The opponent’s doctrine is that the non-per- 
ception cannot be brought to consciousness by any other 
of the instruments of apprehension because it is a mere 
negation, — and if you suppose another ‘ non-apprehen- 
sion ’ to be the means of apprehending the first ‘ non- 
apprehension ’ you land yourself in a regressus ad 
infinitum: and therefore non-apprehension must be 
thought of as determining its object without itself 
being apprehended, as is the case with the organs 
of sense®. “ This being the opponent’s view, 
it IS impossible that there should now be me- 
mory of the past non-apprehension, seeing that it 
was not experienced when it was present : and there carr 
be memory only of what was previously experienced®. 


'Accepting Foddegon’s emendation (p 486 footnote 3) no cittdva- 
mans pratiUh kSranam bhavttum arhaU (text reads avidyarnSnSprattUKS 
ranam) NK p 227 1 10. 

’The instmnients of apprehension are of two kinds first, those 
which are instrumental to knowledge without themselves being known — as 
the organ of vision is instrumental to perception without our making it an 
object of apprehension secondly, those which are instrumental to farther 
knowledge through being themselves known — like the middle term of an 
inference (This classification of pramSnat is given by VScaspati Midra, and 
IB evidence of the vague character of the Indian conception of pramSna It 
IS clear from this that pramSna cannot be rendered ‘proof ) 

'At this pomt the opponent suggests that the past 'non-appre- 
hension' may be regarded as still contmuing m the mmd, on the ground 
that non-apprehension of an object only ceases when the object is apprehended 
And as for the objection previously raised that a different state of mind 

has now supervened, there is no ground for supposing that a difference in 

the state of mmd must imply a difference m the thing apprehended ( ?) — 
Sridhara replies that this suggestion w perhaps ^sible m the case under 
consideration, i.e. the case of a person who is awed ‘Was X present’, and 

who then realises that X was absent But how will the opponent deal with 

(kali pratlkSrab, as rightly read by Faddegon) a case in which the absence 
IS at first not grasped owing to the fact ^at memory did not bring np the 
idea of the absent thing (prattyogm), but is realised subsequently as the result 
of apprehending the t^ng somewhere else? For m such a case the previous 
non-apprehension ceases owing to the present apprehension I The opponent 
cannot say that there wot non-apprehension before, and that this, though' 
no longer existing, is the cause ot the knowledge of absence — unless he is 

r iared to admit that a man can still see after he has lost his sight I — ^Perhaps 

will say that present non-apprehension is put an end to by the present: 
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Sridhara concludes that the process by which we 
afterwards apprehend that a thing was absent (like the 
process by which we now apprehend that a thing is 
-absent) is inference. “ What would have been remem- 
bered when another thing is remembered, and yet is not 
remembered, although the desire to remember is present, 
was absent at the time of the original expenence. So- 
and-so is not remembered at such-and-such a place which 
is remembered, although the desire to remember is pre- 
sent. Therefore so-and-so was absent it be object- 

■ed that such an inference is doubtful (anaikdntiha) be- 
cause we sometimes cannot call to mind something which 
as a matter of fact was present and formed part of the 
original experience — as when we remember one verse of 
a couplet but fail to recall the other — , we shall add to 
our ‘major premise’ the proviso ‘the aggregate of con- 
ditions for recall being the same in both cases’ (tulyasd- 
magnkatm). In the case of the two verses of the couplet 
the conditions are not the same, there having been a 
keener mental impression {pafutarah saiiuMrah) pro- 
duced by the verse which is remembered. But where the 
two things were factors in a single cognition (ekajMna- 
samsarg^ as in the case under consideration, this proviso 
is necessarily satisfied ; the aggregate of conditions in the 
apprehension of one was identical with the aggregate of 


ai^rehension, but ih»t the non-spprebeiuioD stiU gubeuU and that it 
ig by thu, which alone ig fitted to detenmne a non-exiatence belonging to 
pact tune, that the thing'g abgence on the prenoog occagion ig determined — 
'The guggegtion betrayg remarkable knowledge and inaight I Non-apprehengion 
ig ‘ante^ent abeenoe’ (prSpabhioo) of apprehengion, and as an^ hag itg 
termination m apprehengion, and ig one and indiTuible, not to be diatm- 
gniabed by temj^al differencea into ‘paat non-apprehenaion' and ‘present 
non-apprehension* The exceeding gubtlety of the distinction mvolved in 
saying that the present non-appmenaion comee to a stop while the paat 
non-apmehengion anbaiatg is of a land only to bo appreciated by persons 
who ^e the opponent) have wits as sharp as the pomt of a blade of kiUa- 
grass (.kuitgrlyabuddhi)] 

This passage (NK p. S27 11. 14 — 36) was not worth embodying in the 
above stunmary A Sildhara's argument, hnt is given as a sample of tenth- 
•oantury polemics. 
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conditions in the apprehension of the other : and so the 
aggregate of conditions for recall will be identical. — The 
case of recalling verses is different, because the original 
apprehension of them was not unitary but successive 
(kramem pafhyante naikajndnasamsargini.)'- 

— ^Here, as always, it is necessary to distinguish the- 
two senses of pramdna, as mere instrument of cognition 
(psychological) on the one hand, and as ground of belief 
(logical) on the other band. In the latter sense Sridhara 
may be thought to prove his point; for the setting out 
of the logical grounds for belief in a negative judgment 
will take the form of an inference. ‘How do I know 
that it is absent? because if it had been present I should 
have seen it, or remembered it’. There will always be, 
however (though Sridhara will not admit it) a logical 
possibility of error in the inference, since it is impossible 
so to formulate the ‘ major premise ’ as to exclude all 
possibility of exception*. Practical or moral certainty 
(i e. opinion that a wise man will act on) can be achieved; 
but logical certitude in the concrete is an idol of the 
theatre. — ^But, apart from this objection, Sridhara’s argu- 
ment proves too much : for the ground of our belief in 
perception’ (which is admitted to be an independent 
pramdna) is no less inferential than the ground of our 
belief in ‘non-apprehension’ (which is denied to be an 
independent pramdna). We may support our positive 
perceptual judgments by arguing ‘ if it were not there, I 
should not see it ’ , no less than we support our negative 
judgments by arguing ‘ if it were there, I should see it ’. 

•The pe7clio1og7 » wrong; bnt the dutmction between 'eimnlteneous' 
and 'anccessive' aseociation u n(>iewortb7. 

’The normal man faile to see what u before hie e7eB in case* 
of sleight of hand. The snggeatible patient cannot see what is before Ur 
eyes when he is told that it u not there. Undetected phTsical conditkmr 
and pe7chological mhibitioiie may be present to invalidate the negative- 
jndgment and the inference by which we jiutify onr belief m it. 

'And in memor7. The Indian schools refuse the name of promdtir 
to memory, on the gronnd that the original apprehension was the pramSfa. 
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Pdrcepticm is no more, and no less, independent of infer- 
ence than ‘ non-apprehension ’ is. And in both cases it is 
-equally impossible to exclude the chance of error : for 
sometimes we see what is not there, just as sometimes we 
do not see what is there. 

Taking pramam in the psychological sense of in- 
strument of cognition the position of those who like the 
later Naiydyil^ assert that we perceive absence would 
seem to be justified. There is a felt difference in a room 
from which a picture or ornament has been removed • 
and this felt difference is psychologically something posi- 
tive, and becomes the instrument of negative judgement’ . 
(vii) Aitihya — Traditiov* 

PBh p.230 1.24 “Tradition also, when true, is no- 
thing but Credible Testimony ’ ’ 

When false, the question whether it is a pratndiui, 
i.e. an instrument of rahd cognition (pramd) of course 
does not arise. Wlien true, it is indistinguishable from 
iahdopramdna; and as such is reducible to inference, 
according to Praf^astap&da. Tradition is mentioned 
among the claimants to the rank of pramam in Nydya- 
sfitra 11. 11 . 1-2, and its claim is rejected as not being differ- 
ent from ‘ word ’ — which the Nyaya Sutra admits as a 
distinct pramdryi. The reason for distinguishing it from 
^dbda appears to have been that tradition has no assign- 
able author; whereas ‘ word ’ is somebody’s word — so 
that the question whether it is the word of a reliable 
person (dptavacam) can be raised. Thus Vatsyayana* 
characterises tradition as having no assigned author 
because it has been handed down through a succession of 
pronouncements. 

’See NS V i. 81, where thie is explicitly stated infra, pp 868 — 866. 

*The word is derived froia ttt ha, two particles Cf. the word 
tUhita meaning 'legend' the word is simply the tti ha ita, 'and it came 
-to pass', with whiw traditional tales are mtrodnced. 

' ‘NSh. p. 100 1. 8 it» hoouT fty anirditpipTavaktTkmli pravSda 
-pSrttMparyam atUkyam. 



CHAPTER VI 


SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS. 

<i) Equivocation (chala) — (u) The sophistical or dialectical refatations fjjtij. 
— (lu) The BIX steps in to quoque dialectic (fa(pak/iJ) — (iv) Defeat in 
debate (ntgrahaathana) 

The three heads chala, jatt and mgrahasthdna, 
among the sixteen ‘categories’ of the Nyaya, correspond 
to the Sophistici Elench% of the Aristotelian Organon. 
The second chapter of the first book of the sutras dis- 
tinguishes sophistry and cavilling (jalpa and vitap.dd) 
from discussion {mdaV on the ground that the sophistical 
argument, though it has the form of the five-membered 
syllogism proper to ‘discussion’, uses as its means of 
proof equivocation (chala), sophism (jatt) and futility 
inigrahasthdna) : -while cavilling is sophistry which makes 
no attempt to establish the position counter to that of the 
theory attacked ipratipahsasfhdpandhma). The chapter 
then gives an account of Equivocation; but contents itself 
with barely defining Sophism and Futility, the full treat- 
ment of these two ‘categories’ being reserved for the last 
or fifth book of the sutras, which has these for its sole 
topic 


SECTION 1 EQUIVOCATION 

Equivocation is defined as verbal contradiction 
through the possibility of taking the words in an alter- 
native sense. It is divided into three kinds, equivocation 
in respect of words, equivocation arising frmn a common 
term, and equivocation about a metaphorical expression. 

*C1 Elato, Rttp , 689 B and G , wbeie dqKoision is oonlnsM ivilb 
lefatation and oontra^ction. 
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L Vdhchala 

Equivocation in respect of words is defined in the 
afifrfl as the supposition of something different from that 
intended by the speaker in the case of a thing named by 
a homonym. Vatsyayana cites as an example the sent- 
ence mvakambalo 'yam mdmmkalf,, by which the speaker 
means “ this man has a new blanket ” (mvah kamhaldh). 
But though in the re^lution of the compound the mean- 
ing is unambiguous, the compound navakamhala is itself 
ambiguous (vigrahe tu-vile§o, na samase), and the oppo- 
nent unfairly resolves it as nam kambaWi, taking it to 
mean “ this man has nine blankets ” ; unfairly, because 
no word, as such, is particular in its meaning; w'hich 
becomes determinate only through the context (arthaprak- 
aranadisahakdri vUese vartate), Vacaspati explains. 

2. Sdmdnyachala. 

This is defined as the supposition of an impossible 
meaning, resulting from the application, to the thing 
that is meant by the speaker, of a common or class 
character which covers more than the thing meant. For 
example, the statement “this Brahman is learned” is 
unfairly taken to imply that any Brahman (including 
ignorant ones) is learned • unfairly, because it makes the 
unwarranted assumption that Brahmanhood was mention- 
ed as causally connected with the possession of learning; 
whereas in fact the speaker used the term ‘Brahman’ 
simply in explanation of the thing referred to {vi§ayanu- 
v&da) without any intention to speak of the cause (avivak- 
^itahetukasya). 

The trick here consists in taking a reference to 
attendant and accidental circumstances as a statement of 
something essential. 



3. UpaciTocheda 

The critic takes in its literal sense, and so is able to 
deny, a statement which the speaker obviously intends 
in a figurative sense. The example given is “the plat- 
forms shout”, which of course is used in the sense “the 
people on the platforms shout ”, The term ‘platforms’ 
is intended in the secondary sense and understood in the 
literal sense (bhaktya prayoge prddhdnyena kalpanam. 
NBh p.67 11. 16-16). The proc^ure is futile because 
unless you contradict the speaker’s words in the sense in 
which he intends them you are not contradicting him at 
all. 

The first and third of these are plainly fallacies in 
dictione. The second is equally so, though less plainly : 
for it turns on a deliberate misunderstanding of the struc- 
ture of the sentence : for a sentence which is obviously 
intended to be constructed “ this man — the Brahman — 
is learned ”, is construed into the form “ this man, being 
a Brahman, is learned It is therefore rightly classed 
as a case of chala, i.e. fallacy in dictione. It can be 
brought under the rubric of amphiboly, m the Aristotelian 
classification of the fallacies in dictione. 

SECTION a. THE SOPHISTICAL OR DIAIiBCTICAL 
REFUTATIONS (WTl) 

The definition is given by anticipation at I.ii.18 — 
sOdharmyavaidharmyabhyam pratyavosthanam jStih,—^ 
‘the jdti is a counter-argument through likeness and 
difference’. Of course, on the NaiyQyika theory of in- 
ference, strictly logical arguments also proceed through 
likeness and difference. What differentiates the dialectio 
devices to which the common designation jdti is given, 
is the nature of the likenesses and differences on which 
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these dialectic semblimces of logical demonstration rel} . 
VSts^yayana says on this^sfitra : — 

* *'* ‘The dialectical consequences which are generated' 
■^Ifdn a logical ^eaMU is employed are called j&ti (prayukte 
Ri. %etau yah pfUsahgn jayaie, fdtih}. ,',"\^^ere thi 
^^sqn is ‘a proof of the prohandum from likffness to the 
eimnple’ (NS 1.1.S4), the jSti is a counter-argument rely- 
ftig on some unlikeness to the example. Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the prdbandum from unlikeness to the 
dxample’ WS' I.i.36), the ‘jdti is a counter-argument 
through likeness to the example. A /att is thus some- 
thing generated' from opposition (pratyanibabhavd] 
jdyamdno 'rtho jdttr itt). 

1 ■ 'The last sfltra, of the first book states that there are 
many kinds of jdti, and of nigrahasthdna, arising from 
the variety of likenesses and differences* which may 
ame as the ground of dialectical demurrers (jdti), and 
from the various sorts of misunderstanding and failure 
to Jinderstand which constitute futility (mgrahasthdna). 
Put, contrary to the usual practise of the first book, no 
^numeration or division of these two ‘categories’ is here 
given! On the other hand, when we come to the fifth 
book which treats of the varieties of jdti and nigrahas- 
thdna, we do get a division of jdti' s (V.i.l) and a division 
of nigrahasthdna’ s (Y.ii.l), followed in each case by a 
series of definitions. of the different kinds Of each. And 
these two series of definitions constitute the whole of the 
tWo, sections of the fifth book, so that the book reverts to 

, , ‘Vitsyiyana clearly anggeats an etymological explanation o£ the term 
fiU in the word jiyaU But although fSU u denred from yen, there is 
motiiing to recommend, the auggeation that thia p^ioulah sense h£ fib mbati'a 
'aomething generated or prodaoed' from a logiul reason . 

Po;eibIy,the wori fib, general natnre, comes to have the meaning 
a menaly dialectical argan^ent becansp, snol\ ar^nnente arise from wpdaf 
U^rinfT/i generalities, which ‘‘give forth directions toe much at large" to 
e^tlfate a deteiminate reason capable - leading to' a detJer- 

*yS I. ii. 18 Udtticalpif ]dtm}gjrahestlillnahahutiiam. 
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enumeration and definition (uddeh &nd iak§am), whicai 
are the characteristics of the firet book; though it no 
doubt also contains that ‘investigation' or exarbination 
of concepts (parik^a) which characterises books II — IV’ 
This might suggest a suspicion that the fifth book is a 
later addition. But the attempt to keep definition aJto-_ 
gether distinct from examination is one that is bound to 
break down in places : and this is notably tlie case in 
dealing with the dialectical types of argument, the treat- 
ment of which, like that of fallacies, is inevitably largely 
a matter of classification. 

As to the postponement of the classification, the mere 
length of the enumeration made it almost inevitable that 
it should form a separate book; and the same reason 
would have suggested the convenience of postponing a 
disproportionately long treatment of two categories and 
of proceeding at once to the ‘examination’ of the other 
categories in the second book There is therefore ne 
solid ground, so far as tliese considerations go, for the 
view that the fifth book is a later addition. It has, sc 
far, as good a claim to be treated as an integral part of the 
early system as any of the other books. 

Nor does it seem to be true that the topie is a relative- 
ly unimportant one, which need have formed no essen- 
tial part of the original system, but may rather be regarded 
as the product of a subsequent scholasticism. The truth 
rather is that it was very necessary at the outset to settle 
what Was fair argument and udiat was not, and that the 
topic lost its importance for the later schools just because! 
the system had from the outset dealt so thoroughly 
with, sophistical opponents that its accbiihf of the 
matter was embodied even in the subsequent logic tif 

‘Bee Jhft, Traiulatifin, Vol. it p 27S, -stStiM Uiat the 

PaTtMih% aiBeti8s6s the qaeslion wh^er the ei^jeot of^ the fifth boolc ‘jq 
definition or examination, and that Udarana decrdes that it is definition 
He also cites tbs reasons given by Ytcaspati for the poetpoAaiiteatF- of the 
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those very opponents — ^that is to say the Buddhists — - 
against whose methods we may perhaps conjecture that 
the fifth book of the NyayasUtra was largely directed, 
Aristotle devotes as much space proportionately to the 
Sophktid Elenchi^ as the NyayasUtra does to the doctrine 
of jdti and nigrahasth&na; and if we are to condemn the 
latter as serious trifling we cannot exempt Aristotle’s 
treatise from the same condemnation. But the fact that 
in both systems of logic* we are confronted with the same 
phenomenon of a careful attention to mere sophistry 
would seem to indicate that in the beginnings of syste- 
matic logic (at any rate in a social environment in which 
inordinate importance was attached to even a rhetorical 
success in debate, as was the case in ancient Greece and 
India) the exposure of the sophistical method was a 
serious task*. 

The names of all the twenty-four jdti's end in the 
word same, which denotes equality or ‘parity’*, and 
seems to signify that the defendant’s reasoning 
{stMpanahetv^ is equalised or counter-balanced by a 
parallel dialectical semblance of proof. The names may 
usually be translated ‘the counter-argument by . . 


U do not Bantion the Topic*, becsoae Indian Logic did not develop 
a doctrine of dialectical aigumeut from ‘common placea’, — aa opposed to logic 
proper on the one hand and to eophistio on the other It is true Uiat tiie 
advocates the use of sopiustr; and vrrangling for the defence vi 
troth l ikenin g it to the hedge of thorns with which we protect the Toniig 
shoots (Va IV. u. 60). But this is incidantel, and only means that you 
sho«ld be able to use your enemy's weapons. It is nowWe suggested Uiat 
the use of dialectical argnmaots is intrmsically justifiable as leading to 
probable conclusiona where demonstration is not available. 

*Xhere is nothing to show that the paraUelism between the systems 
is due to historical conUct. There is general likeness between the SophuUm 
the fifth book of the NySyatCtra. But this sort of thing is not 
evidence of connection. 


•Of. H. W. B. Joseph, Introductum U 
pp. 686-687. See also page 068 m/ra. 

•As translated by Jhg. 


Loyte, (2nd edn., Oxford, 1910) 
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e.g. ‘the counter-argument by similarity’, and so on. 
The whole list is as follows : — 



NS. V 

.i.l. 


1. 

sadharmya-sama 

18. 

anutpatti — 

2. 

vaidhannya — 

14. 

saiMaya — 

3. 

utkarsa — 

16. 

prakaram ^ — 

4. 

apakarsa — 

16. 

ahetu — 

6. 

var^ya — 

17. 

arthdpatti — 

6. 

avarnya — 

18. 

aviie^a — 

7. 

vikalpa — 

19. 

upapatti — 

8. 

sddhya ^ — 

20. 

upalabdhi — 

9. 

prdpti — 

21. 

anupalabdhi — 

10. 

aprdpti — 

22. 

anitya — 

11. 

prasahga — 

23. 

nitya — 

12. 

pratidj§tanta — 

24. 

kdrya — 


That is to say, the sophist or dialectician (jati-v&din) 
may give the appearance of a refutation {dH^anAbhasa) 
of even a valid argument by the use of one of these 24 
dialectical devices* : — 

1. He may produce an irrelevant likeness to 
non-P, 

2. or an irrelevant difference from P. 

3. He may add to S qualities possessed by P’s 
which are not proved by M, 

4. or subtract from S qualities which it possesses 
but which are not possessed by P’s. 

5. He may argue that since P as the thing to 
be proved is to be shown in S, it is equally 
to he shown in the evidential cases adduced, 

6. or that if P is not to be shown in the eviden- 
tial cases, it is equally not to he shown in S. 


*To be diitinfuuhed from the two type* of falUcioos middle term 
(hetvSbhUta) which bear the same namee, aod are deecnbed in tfS I. li. 
7 - 8 . 

’For the Sanskrit names at eadi type see corresponding numbers in tbs 
hat MTHii above. 
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. ' ) 7, - As M may optionally be thought of as accjom- 

panied or not accompanied 1^ an accidental 
circumstance, Y, so there is an equal option 
of supposing M to be P and to be non-P. 

8. _ Since the evidential cases are ex hypothesi 
, like S, and since 8 is only doubtfully P 

isamdigdhdsddhyavat), P being probandum, 
— then P is equally probandum in the evi- 
dential cases. 

9. M and P are already united, so that there is 
no passage from M to P; 

10. or, M and P are disunited, so that M will 
never prove P. 

11. The defendant does not prove that his proof 
is proof, so that there is a further question 
to be settled, 

12. and, if there is to be no proof that proof 
proves, a counter-instance may always be 
adduced (the question of its cogency will 
never arise, since we need not show that our 
so-called proof is a proof). 

13. A cause becomes a cause by producing its 
effect, and therefore prior to the production 
of the effect the cause is no cause : and so 
(since effects cannot be produced in the 
absence of causes) there is no production of 
effects. 

14. Any inference is inconclusive because any 8 
will possess some point in common both with 
P’s and with non-P’s : and a quality which 
is thus- common will always give rise to 
doubt whether S is P or non-P. 

16, Any middle term is exposed to an antinomy 
and therefore only raises, without settling. 
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the question-at-isme. (This iBeans that if 
you can find an M which is P, you can 
always — e.g. under No. I — find in S another 

^ quality which is non-P. So there will 
always be what later logic called a satprati- 
paksa, i.e. an antinomy.) 

16. The supposed prohans-prohandum relation 
implies antecedence and sequence and yet 
is destroyed by the introduction of temporal 
distinctions : and so the reason given is 
always no reason. 

17. Any argument carries with it an implication 
of the contradictory. If the defendant says 
that S is P so far as it is M, then he implies 
that it must be non-P so far as it is other 
than M. 

18. If resemblance in a point makes things 
identical m another point, then there must be 
complete non-difference of all things (so far 
as they resemble each other at all). 

19. It 18 arbitrary whether you choose M as you? 
middle — ^thereby proving that S is P — or 
some other quality of S, such as Y — ^thereby 
proving that S is not P. Therefore the con- 
clusion is a mere contingency (you may 
draw it, but you need not). 

20. You have experience of P in the presence of 
M : but you sometimes have equal experi- 

. ence of P in the absence of M (P following 
from various conditions — ‘Plurality of 

Causes’). , - • ^ 

21. So far as an argument relies upon non-percep- 
tion as proving non-existence of something, 
it can always be retorted that- there is eqi^ 

■ ■ non-perception of your non-perceptioq — 
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which does iK>t therefore exist. Ergo., that 
' which you assert to be non-exisi;ent may be 

existent after all. 

22. It can be argued that everything is egually 
non-etemal because everything has some 
resemblance (e.g. in respect of existence or 
knowability) to such non-etemal things as 
a pot, 

23. or that, since what is non-etemal is eternal 
in its non-eternality (tmth being eternal), 
everything is equally eternal. 

24. Since the coming into existence of a new pro- 
duct cannot be distinguished from the mere 
manifestation of the already existent, what 
looks like an effect may after all not be an 
effect. (So that you might as well maintain, 
with the Sdmkhyas, the doctrine of satk&r- 
yavada, as maintain with the Naiyayikas the 

doctrine of asatkdryavada.) 

The fifth book of the Nydyasfitra and Vatsyayana’s 
comment on it contain some interesting matter. The 
following observations deal with points of interest which 
are rais^ in connection with certain of the j&tis. 

Nos. 1 and 2. Parity of likeness and unlikeness 
Sddharmyasama go together. If a conclusion is proved 
and vatdAarmya- affirmahvely or by likeness to the 
sama. example, it will always be possible to 

point to (o) a likeness, or (b) an un- 
likeness of the case in question to other well-known 
examples, in proof of the opposite ; and similarly if the 
conclusion is proved negatively or by difference from the 
example. Thus let it be argued that the soul is active, 
because it possesses qualities which are the cause of 
activity, like a piece of matter. It can be retorted that 
-(a) the soul is like ether, which is inactive, in respect of 
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being all-pervading; and that (6) it is unlike a piece of 
matter which is active, in respecft of not being of a deter- 
minate shape. Similarly let it be argued, negatively, that 
the soul is inactive, because it is all-pervading, unlike a 
piece of matter. It can be retorted that (o) the soul is 
unlike ether, which is inactive, in respect of having 
qualities which are the cause of activity (e.g. volition, 
and merit-demerit); and (6) it is like a piece of matter, 
which is active, in respect of activity-causing qualities 
(which, in the case of the piece of matter, are represent- 
ed, as Vacaspati points out, by conjunction with a tangi- 
ble object which possesses vega, energy or velocity). 

The sutrakdra’s solution of this difficulty is obscure ; 
gotvad gosiddhivat tatsiddih (NS V.i.3), — “the conclu- 
sion (of a valid syllogism) is proved in the way in which 
a cow is proved, from its cow-hood‘”. This suggests 
a very sterile view of inference; and it is not as a matter 
of fact the sort of inference contemplated in the trividham 
anumSnam of NS I.i.5. In any case it seems to have 
had no influence on the theory and practice of the NycLya 
school : though the later VaUesika school made use of 
merely formal inference of this sort to ‘prove’ that a 
thing is what it is because it is not other than what it is; 
and the habit of such demonstration by identity is a 
deformity in such a VaUesika manual as the Saptapa- 
darthi of SivSditya. 

Vatsyayana explains the sTitra to mean that incon- 
clusiveness (avyavasthd) will be found when a proof 


‘VatijrSyuia on NS TL ii 62 uyi that jUt cannot be nmrahendad 
•part from the indiTidnal (tyakU) and the ‘form’ (dlcrfi)', thon^ both he 
•nd the MifaHra {NS T i. 14) accept the doctrine that the nniverul (heM 
called tSmSnya) i* an object of perception {amdnyaia) . hnd m NS XL 
ii. 66 he eaya— following the efltro— that the Slcfft or determinate coUpoatum 
of parts IB the si^ of the nniversAl (sStilAga), and adds that itrosl pSdtni 
gSm anammoantt, "people infer a cow by means ot ite head and foot" : 
which IS not qnite easy to rectmcile with the present tUtra. Vtieyftyana on 
NS XL n 66-66 echoes the tannage of the VaUefikatttra (as pointed ont 
•bore, page 7 note ) m deecnbing jSts ta sSmlnyavUefs and dtaracterUing 
it as protyayanuVTtUmnuita. 
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is proposed by mere likeness or by mere difference 
(sadkarmyarn&tre^ vaidharmyamdtrem m sOdhya- 
sadhane pratijMyamdne), but will be impossible where 
a peculiar character (dharmaviie§a) is taken as the middle 
term or probans. The proof of being a cow is from that 
likeness to other cows which constitutes cow-hood, and 
not from its having a dewlap, etc.^. 

He himself refers us to that section of his com- 
ment m which he dealt with the ‘Members’ of syllogism. 
The reference is to NBh p. 45 11.6 — 10, on NS I.i.39; 
which may be rendered : — 

“ When the reason and the example are correctly 
taken {pari&uddhi) they do not give rise to the various 
dialectical devices and futilities which spring from the 
option of a counter-argument based on likeness and un- 
likeness. The fact is that the dialectician’s (jativadin) 
counter-argument presupposes that the relation of probans 
and probandum in the example has not been established. 
If the probans-probandum relation of the two qualities, 
as it exists in the example, is apprehended as established, 
then it is a probative character that is taken aa reason 
or middle term, and not a mere likeness nor a mere differ- 
ence (sadhanabhutasya dharmasyopddanam , na sadharm- 
yamdtrasya na vaidharmyamdtrasya cd)”. This is a plain 
statement of difference between a properly logical argu- 
ment and mere dialectic : though it must be admitted 
that VStsyayana does not succeed in telling us how 
we are to distinguish a sadhanabhutadMrma or 
viie?ahetu ‘ irom a mere likeness or difference. That 
is, he does not give us any such canon of argument 
the trairUpya (see however under No. 22 infra). 
A justification for not telling us how proof proves is 
perhaps to be found in the interesting piece of Socratic 

. »I do not «ee how this is to be teoonciled with YttsySysns's own 
statement as otted In the preoedinj; note. I take it that be here sbps into, 
a point ot tIow which he did not really hold,— tinder the immediate necessity 
of flnding a meaning for the iStra. 
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questioning witt which he replies to No. 11, the 
prasangasama j&ti, the burden of which is to demand 
from the Naiyayika the credentials of the dT?tcLnta or 
probatire instance on which his syllogism relies. 
“ ^What persons take a light, and for- what 
purpose?’ ‘Persons who want to see, for the purpose 
of seeing something that is to be seen’ . ‘Then why do 
not people who want to see a light take another 
light (to see the first light by)?’ ‘Because a light is 
seen without another light, and so taking a light to see a 
light by is useless’ . ‘Well, for what purpose is the ex- 
ample employed (in a syllogism)?’ ‘For the purpose of 
giving knowledge of something not known’. ‘Then for 
what purpose is a statement of proof (kdrandpadeda) 
required in the case of the example, if the example is 
something known {prajiidta) which is adduced for the 
purpose of giving knowledge (of what is not known. 
prajndpandrtham sc. aprajMtasya)? In fact an example 
is defined as something in regard to whicli there 
18 unanimity of lay and learned (sa khalu lauki- 
kapanksakdndth yasmin arthe buddhisamyam, dr^tanta 
Hi). Statement of proof is useless for the purpose of 
giving knowledge of what is so defined’. This is the 
answ^er to the prasahga8ama”\ 

No. 8 Sadhyasa- ‘ Parity per prohandum’ 

ma. (<Tha) consists in attribut- 

ing to the Example, not the 


'The duklecticisn'g esBepion hero jb, not ,that the particular 
used by the defendant iB defective, but that any dripSnta '» aa snch 
defective, — kirm^napadeiit, "ijecauBe it does not dwiare a cause", as the 
titra puts It . or, as VfitsySyana puts it, "because a reason is not declared, 
and without a reason there is no estabbshment {hetum antareifa ttddhtr 
nSsti)'' That is why VStsyByana assigns to the second member of the 
syllo^m the speciSc function of declaring {ffobativeness (sSdhanaMeocanal. 
Using the language of the present passagg he might hove said that its function 
IS karaifSpadeda or hetvapadeJa, i.e to declare that there is a h»tu, a real 
reason or fyrobam, manifeet m the (Anto 

-he present passage, m conjunction with the use of apadeia in the- 
lists of tantrapaktyi in the sense of ‘pointing out a canse'i appears to 
throw hght on the use of the words apadeia arul anapadeia m the Kai/eftte 
SiUra, in the senses of hetu and hetvSbhdta. 
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property P as such, but the property P as proban- 
4um , — as major term of the syllogism, i.e. as smne- 
4hing that is to be proved. (“ You say that the ex- 
.ample has the property to be proved. But the ‘ pro- 
perty to be proved ’ is still to be proved, and so you 
■cannot be certain that the example possesses it ”). — 
If the soul is like a piece of matter, then the piece of 
matter is like the soul. But the soul is the sadhya, 
that of which the property P is to be proved. Eryo, 
the example resembles it in being something of which 
the property is to be proved. And if you say : “But 
the piece of matter is not like the soul in the respect 
of being the sadhya ( = sddhyadharmin, or pak^a) 
of the argument”, the opponent will say “ then 
neither is the soul like the piece of matter in the res- 
pect of being active”. 

The ,real difference between the sddhyasama 
ketvdhhdsa^ of Book 11 and the sddhyasama jdti of 
Book V is this, that the former is a just charge of 
petitio principii brought against a particular 
syllogism, while the latter is a mere dialectical device 
for bringing the same chai^, unjustly, against any 
syUogism 'vmatever, good or bad. 

No. 14 SamSaya- The Naiydyika has argu- 

santa. ed that sound is non-eternal 

because it follows upon 
volition, like a pot. The opponent cannot show that this 
argument is savyabhicdra : but he says that another 
middle term could be taken which is savyabhicdra, 
and therefore generates doubt; for instance, sound 
is perceptible by sense, — ^but things perceptible by 
sense are sometimes eternal (as in the case of Uni- 
vefrsals)* and sometimes fuon-etemal ((as in the case 


^Fcr wluch we page 197 lupra, 
*Oartaiiily a reference to the doctrine 


tonght in the Vatiefika 
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of a ^t). Th/.8 creates a doubt as to whether sound 
is or is not eternal. 

Uddyotakara points out that the difEerenoe 
between this sophism and No. 1, the s&dharmyasama^ 
is that the latter arises from ekasddharmya (taking 
a middle term which is found with non-P, instead of 
with P), whereas the present dialectical device con- 
sists in taking as middle term a quality of S which is 
common both to P and to non-P (ubhayasSdharmya). 

This is a dialectical device for attributing to 
any argument the fallacy of savyabicSra. It is re- 
lated to that fallacy just as the sadhyasama j&ti and 
the prakaranamma jUti are related to the corres- 
pondingly named fallacies. 

The next sntra (V. i. 15) gives the obvious solu- 
tion of this sophism. " Although doubt arises from 
a quality common (to P and non-P), there is no doubt 
after the character which differentiates (S from non- 
P) has been grasped”. The sUtra is an abnormally 
long one and adds an argumentum ad hominem' 
against the Bauddha who uses this piece of dialec- 
tic : ‘ ‘ And since you do not admit the etemality of 

the universal you cannot contradict our argument on 
this ground (i.e. on the ground that sound resembles 
the universal, and that the universal is eternal)”. 
No. 15 Prakara- This is a dialectical de- 

nasann. vice for attributing the pra- 

karamama fallacy [see p. 196] 
to any argument. Since, even in the case 
of a valid argument, such as ‘ sound is non-etemal, 
because it is a product of volition*, there will be 
found some quality in which the minor term (S) re- 
sembles non-P’ s * (as well as a quality in which it 

*Vtt«y&7«n» doM not eanunent on thJs put at th« sOtra, Jht’a 
tnnsUtion seems to aiisnnderstsnd it, 

‘Am shown pnder No. I, tSdharniya*ama. Sonnd lesembles nniTerasls 
twhicb sre eternal) in belns Detceotible. So thst sound nresents the com* 
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iesOTttbJes Fs uhkayai&dharmya}, it can always 
be maintained that even a valid middle term merely 
‘atarts a question’ (prakaranarh pramrfayati) , i.e. 
gives rise to am antinomy (ubhayas&dharmydt prakri- 
^asiddheh prakaranasamah. NS. V. i. 16). 

No. 16 Rejoinder Any so-caUed reason is 

'.that a reason just like a reason which is 

is no reason no reason. How so? — traikal- 

' (ahetusama) yasiddheh, — because the rea- 

■NS V. i; 18. son as such is asiddha, not 

established to exist, at any of 
the three points of time, past, present and future 

For the reason is the ptobans, and it must exist 
.either before, or after, or simultaneously with, the 
prohandum. If before, there is as yet no probandum 
for the so-caUed profeans to prove, and therefore it 
is not a probans. If after, since the prohans does 
hot yet exist there is nothing of which the so-called 
probandum is the probandum (and therefore it can- 
not- be called prohandum, and so the prohans being 
left without a probandum is not a prohans). If 
simultaneously, then, since both exist together, 
which 18 prohans of which? and which is probandum 
■of -which? A reason, therefore, cannot be distin- 
guished from what is not a reason {hetur ahetund na 
rUisyate). The ahetusama is a rejoinder based on 
the resemblance of a reason to what is not a reason 
{ahetund sddharmydt pratyavasthdnam ahetusamdh). 

[This sounds Buddhistic, and resembles the kind 
of dialectic employed by Ndgdrjuna against the validity 
of reasoning, in his Madhyamtka Kdrika.'] 

Jbbuttop of percoptibiltty with dependence-oc-volition. If penseptibihty were 
coit/lnsd.to etemel thin^, there would be • (genuine antmoia; (vtnddhavyn- 
hhieSnn, satpratipakfo) (or, h PrsdutipSdu puts it, the combinetion of 
pcoperhei. w<wd m sueb, peculiu to sound {otBdMra^), and there would 
M the anaikyapanta fallsc;). But of oMirse peiueptibiUty is not avyabhidrtn 
■inth Reference to efinnkllty. 
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Solution of No. Ift It is not true- that the 

" 'NS. V. i. 19^-20. reason is not established ter 
exist at any of the three points 
of time. How so ? Because it is by a probans that 
any probandutn is proved 1 And this huge percep- 
tual universe serves ai an example of the truth that 
there is a means of denying things that are' to be 
denied, and a means of knowing things that are to 
be known. As to the query — In the absence of the 
probandutn, of what will the probans be the pro- 
bans “i — the answer is that it wiU be the probans of 
whatever is to be denied or whatever is to be known. 

The solution so far is simply an appeal to the 
fact that knowledge does exist; and therefore means 
of knowledge. Sutra 20 adds the obvious argumen- 
tum ad hominem • — 

Since your rejoinder condemns reasoning as 
such, contradiction also becomes impossible, and 
therefore you cannot contradict what you are setting 
out to contradict! (You have yourself given a 
reason for denying the validity of reasoning : there- 
in contradicting yourself.) 

No. 17 Rejoinder Implication will always 

by Implication convey the contradictory of 

(artMpattisama) any conclusion, and so 

NS. V. i. 21. every argument is exposed to 

the arthdpattisama dialectic. 
Thus, if you argue that sound is non-eternal because 
of its likeness to non-eternal things, then from your 
Very statement there emerges the implication (arthad 
dpmiyate) that, Iwsause of its likeness to eternal 
thii:^, it is eiemal\ And as a matter of fact sound 
is like an eternal thing, namely, eiher, in respect of 
being int^gible (this howd^' is'hr^d by way of 
another piece "of' dialectic, iviiSr-Nd'.'iI, sadkeermyasa- 
fna- -Ti-is-inehtiohed Mrd hteffilriia donfiming the 
resist !b#'Jlh«:^jcinder-/l^:dmp4«attMi*)i; .. 
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The use of arthipiUti is different frcnu and more 
primitive than its use in the classical Nydya, and the 
MlmSrhsi. In the Ny&ya Sutra and the 

term means nearly what it meant in the lists of 
tantrayukti in Kautilya and Suiruta, viz,, the verbal 
or semi-logical implications of a statement. When 
a man says ‘S is P, because it is like X,’ he may al- 
ways be taken to imply that in so far as it is not like 
X it is not P. There is of course no logical necessity 
about such ' implication’, as the Naiydyiha points 
out in the solution given in the next sfitra. 

Solution of No. 17 In the first place, if we 

NS, V. i. 22. are to read into statements 

meanings which are not sta- 
ted, then ioe can read into the opponent’s statement 
that sound is non-etemal because it resembles pro- 
ducts, like a jar, the implication that it is eternal in 
so far as it resembles in respect of intangibility eternal 
things like ether: which of course is destructive of 
his thesis (pak^ahdni). 

And yet we can read this implication into his 
statement, — just because it is not stated! In the 
second place, such implications from bare opposition 
(viparyayamatrSd artMpatiih) are not logically co- 
gent but inconclusive {anaikdntika). In the state- 
ment that solid bodies fall it is surely not implied 
that water, which is not solid but fluid, does not fall 1 
No. 18 Rejoinder One quality is found oom- 

by Non-differ- mon to sound and such things 

ence (avite^asa- as pots, and on the strength 

ma) NS. V. i. 23. of H you infer that sound is 

non-different from these 
things in being non-eternal. 

Very well then— you expose yourself to the 
dialectical rejoinder ttot eve^hing is non-different 
from everything elset because the one quality of 
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‘ existence ’ is found in all things ; and cm the 
strength of this we may infer that ^ things are non- 
different, i.e. identical. 

Reply to No. 18 We infer another quality, viz., 
NS. V. i. 24. non-etemality, from the quality 
of ‘ being produced by volition ’ 
which is common to Mts, etc., and sound. But 
there is no other quality common to all things 
which has as its cause the property of ‘ exis- 
tence’, so that we could infer the ‘ non-difference ’ 
which is asserted — You may say that non-etemality 
itself is this other property in respect of which aU 
thin^ are non-different. But the inference to the 
conclusion that all things are non-eternal could have 
no evidence in support of it other than the subject 
(‘ all things ’) itself {pratijMrthavyatiriktam any ad 
uddhararjmfi nasti}^. And if there is no example 
a reason cannot be valid (anudaharanad ca hetur nds- 
tt). And you may not take part of your subject for 
an example : for that which is to be proved cannot 
be an example (pratijflaikadeda^a coddharanatvam 
anupapannam, na hi sadhyam vddharanam bhavati). 

And since existent* things are both eternal and 
non-eteraal, the conclusion that all things are non- 
etemal is impossible. Therefore the inference of the 
identity of everything, from existence, is a meaning- 
less proposition. 

And if our opponent maintains that aU things 
are non-etemal b^use they exist, he has admittM 
thereby that sound is non-etemal : and it becomes 


'That a to say the aiguneiit would come under tJddyotakara'e mbrio 
of ttvtdyaminatapakfavxmkfa, an argument m which neither pontive nor 
negative evidenoe le available, and which u therefore mvalid It wai aftdS 
wards known as the anuposaffthOnn fallacy. 

^The tme reading is snpplied by the Benares 1990 editiQn--iat|ii ca 
nityimtyabMvSd, etc. The Visianagram. text has tatai ea, elr. 
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imjwssible for him to deny this position (which he 
desires to deny)‘. 

The main interest of this passage is (i) the anti- 
cipation of later doctrines as to the necessity of 
examples in a valid inference — if there is neither 
sapakqa nor ripaksa there is no evidence at all, and 
therefore no inference. Later logicians however 
sometimes admitted the validity of an inference 
about ‘ everything ’ — e.g. all things are nameable, 
because they are objects of knowledge, (ii) There 
is a reference to the argument from the nature of the 
existent to its transitory character (ksanikatvavSda) 
But the argument is so formalised in its presentment 
that it loses all the force which it has (for instance) 
as presented in the chapter on the Bauddhas in the 
Sartadar^anmamgraha. — It may fairly be suspected 
that this often happ^s in this* chapter on jati) and 
that many of the dialectical difficulties here dealt 
with were much more genuine difficulties than they 
appear to be when presented formally as this or that 
‘ jdti’ . 

No. 19 Rejoinder The causes of either of the 
hy Contingency two alternatives are to be found 
of Cause in the subject of inference : if 

(Ground) : or, you happen to take one you get 

Equal PossibUi- one result, and if you happen 

ty (upapattisa- to take the other you Mt the 
ma). NS. V. i. 25. contradictory result. Thus, if 
you take the fact that sound is 
a product of volition— which is a cause or ground of 
non-etemality — you will infer that sound is non- 
etemal. But it is equally open to you to take the 
fact that sound is intangible — ^which is a cause or 

‘Xhe Bauddha wonld not wish to deny this; though the dflmMsafeo 
wonld. It loc^ ss U the dialectical opponent here were a Mhnatiuaka, u the 
test is right. Bat perhaps the Bauddha would wuh to deny it merely 
because the NaiySyika mafataina it. 
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ground of eternality : and then you will draw the 
conclusion that sound is eternal. Such rejoinder 
through possibility of taking the ground of either 
conclusion {ubhayasya karanopapattyS, pratyavas- 
thunam) constitutes “ the dialectic of equal possibi- 
lities ” {upapattisamay . 

No. 20 Rejoinder This rejoinder is based 

by Plurality on the fact that there is experience 
of Causes {upa- (upalabdhi) of the effect even in 
labdhisama) the absence of the alleged cause 
NS. V. 1 . 27. (nirdi§^akdrai},dbhave 'py upalamr 
bhad upalabdhisamah). The CTound 
which the defendant alleges for the non-etemality of 
sound is that it is a product of volition. But non- 
etemality of sound is found also in the case of the 
sound made by the boughs of trees broken off by the 
wind — in the case of -vmich the alleged cause of the 
non-eternality is not present. Upalabdhisama is 
the name for the retort based on the fact that we 
perceive the prohandum-qualitj even in the absence 
of the alleged probans (nirdistasya sadhanasydbhdve 
’’pi sadhyadharmopalabahyd pratyavasthdnam upa- 
labdhisamah) 

Reply to No. 20 The defendant’s position is 

NS. y. i. 28. not contradicted by the fact that 
that property arises from other 
reasons as well {karandntarddapi taddharmopapat- 
ter aprati^edhah) . — The man who argues that sound 
is eternal because it follows on volition means to as- 
sert that it follows from a cause, and not that the 
effect is restricted to this particular cause (na kdryasya 

'Both Uddyotakais and Vicaapati Hiira felt some drffionlty m dutin- 
^nuhing thu from the prakarapatama jStt, No. VS. The diffeience (wlaob 
both of them mdioate) is simply that m No. 19 the emphasis is laid on the 
potantuUfty ot an antinomy, whereas m No. 16 the adtuU antinomy is asserted 
as the basis cl the rejomder. The pomt m No. 19 is the arbttranHett ot 
ohooeinf one ont of two possibilities. Nothing is said ot the cogency of eitbec 
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kitai^niyamah). And he is not contradicted by 
lowing that the non-etemality which he afELrms may 
be deduced frcnn another ground also. 

(Of the two valid anvayavyatirekin types of 
inference which were recognised both by Buddhist 
and by Naiy&yika logic, one is that in which — as 
western It^ic would express it — ^the major premise 
is not ‘ simply convertible’, i.e. in which all M is P, 
but not all P’s are M, It is to this type that the 
present rejoinder applies. Uddyotakara’s rubric 
for this type is sapaksaikadeiavrtti, and the stock 
example is ‘ sound is non-etemal because it is the 
product of volition, like a pot’ .) 

"No. 21 Rejoinder (This rejoinder is directed 
hp 'Unperceiv- against the defendant’s proof 
ed non-percep- that a thing is not present 
tion’ {anupa- because he does not see it). The 
labdhisama) rejoinder to this is that “ the 

NS. V i. 29. opposite is possible, seeing that 

the absence (of his non-percep- 
tion of the thing) may be argued on the ground that 
he does not perceive his non-perception”. The 
sutra is involved, but there is no room for doubt as 
to the nature of the dialectic intended : — 

A. I do not see it, so it is not there. 

B. But do you perceive your non- perception of it? 

A. No. 

B. Then (by your own reasoning) your alleged non- 

perception does not exist : in which case the 
thing may be there after all ! 

(This will amount to provii^ that you see what 
you do not see. But perhaps it is not quite so absurd 
as it looks. For failure to perceive may in fact be 
no proof that the thing was not there. Non-percep- 
tion must fulfil certain conditions if it is to be a proof 
of absence). 
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In an introductory comment to this sHtra VfitsyS- 
yana interprets this piece of dialectic as applying to 
the argument for the non-etemality of sound*. 

It cannot be said, as the Mlm&msaka says, that 
sound existed even before that manifestation of it 
which the Naiyayika calls the ‘ production ’ of it, but 
that it was not perceived on account of certain 
obstacles or impediments (dvanm) which constitute 
causes of non-apprehension (agrahanakdram). For 
(as we Naiy&yikas hold) had there b^n such impedi- 
ments they would have been perceived. But they are 
not perceived, and therefore do not exist.” And so 
there is no reason to suppose that sound is not a pro- 
duct but existed even before it was ‘ manifested ’ 

To this argument the Eejoinder by Unperceived 
non-perception supplies an answer. — ‘‘The non- 
perception of these concealing agencies is it^lf not 
perceived, and from its not being perceived its non- 
existence follows • and, its non-existence being thus 
established, your reason for asserting the absence of 
the concealing agencies disappears : and, from the 
absence of this reason, the contrary conclusion — exis- 
tence of obstacles — is confirmed. . . . This reason ‘non- 
perception of obstacles’ is countered by an equal non- 
perception {samayanupalahdhyd pratyavasthitah ) — 
non-perception not only of the obstacles but also of the 
non-perception. And this is called anupalabdhisa- 
ma." 

Reply to No. 21 “ The reasoning is invalid, 

NS. V. i. 30. because non-perception is no more 
and 31. than absence of perception.” Anu- 

palambhdtmakatvdd anupalahdh- 

er ahetuh. 


; h»s in iMt been used by «a opponent in the eection on tba impet 
of Kmnd, N8 II. ii. 19—21 , end V. i 80 is identical with II. n. 91. 
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By failing to perceive what does not exist, you 
do not prove its existence ! “ What exists is the ob- 

ject of perception : and the proposition ‘ this exists ^ 
is based on perception. What does not exist is the 
objTOt of non-perception, and the corresponding pro- 
position is ‘ this, not being perceived, does not exist’. 
Now this non-perception of the non-perception of 
obstacles, working on its proper object, i e. on a 
perception which does not exist, does not belie or con- 
tradict that object : and its object — non-perception 
of obstacles — ^being thus not belied or contradicted is 
competent to serve as the reason in our argument. — 
Obstacles, however, because they are existent things, 
are objects of perception, and there ought to be per- 
ception of them. That they are not perceived is due 
to absence of the perception which would convey the 
knowledge of the proper object of the perception* 
and as a result of the non-perception the object pro- 
per to the non-perception is conveyed to us, in the 
form ‘ there are no obstacles which would cause non- 
apprehension of sound ’. So our non-perception is 
(in fact) established by the very fact that we do not 
perceive it (the non-j>erception), — in other words the 
absence of perception is the proper object of the non- 
perception of the absence of perception*” 

The answer amounts to this. Non-perception is 
absence of perception. TWefore, as an absence, it 
is the appropriate object (not of perception, but) of 
n<m-perception. I expect to perceive a jar • but I 
expect not to perceive the absence of a jar. So I 
should expect to perceive a perception, — and therefore 
not to perceive a 7W?n-perception. — The solution of the 
diflBcultv (which is a real one) is obviously not com- 
plete : for the consciousness that something is not 
there is in fact not an absence of consciousness, — 
though it is oertainlj^ quite a different sort of conscious- 
ness from die consciousness tibiat the thing is there. 
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The following sutra completes the solution bj 
recognising that consciousness of not perceiving is 
after all something more than mere absence of perceiv< 
ing — 

NS. V. i. 31. “(And further the reason- 

ing of the Bejoinder is inva- 
lid) because there is a feeling with- 
in us (samvedanad adhydtmam) 
of the presences and absences of the different kinds 
of cognition”. Vatsyayana explains: — “Within the 
body of embodied beings the presence and absence of 
the various kinds of coCTition is felt (samvedaniya). 
The consciousness ‘ I nave a doubtful cognition ’ 
(samiayajmnamY , ‘ I have no cognition of doubt,’ 
is one among the various classes of cognition produced 
by perception, inference, testimony, and scripture*. 
And this non-perception of obstacles, etc , — or absence 
of perception — is self -felt (svasamvedya), and we 
say ‘ I have no perception of obstacles to sound,’ 
‘ obstacles which would cause the non-apprehension of 
sound are not perceived.’ The alleged contingency that 
‘ absence of non-perception is established tecause we 
do not perceive the asserted non-perception ’ cannot 
arise here (because we are conscious of it). 


*0r a cognition ol donbt. In the ca«e of knowledge of onr own states 
the distinction between cognition in the form 'ghoto 'yam asit', and cognition 
m the form ‘ghatam ahath jSnanu’ can faardlv arise so that it does not 
matter how we render samiayajliSnam. 

*PTatyakfilnumihtigamatmrttfMnetu Smrti might mean memory 
here, as Dr JhS renders it — This is clearly intended for a common sense and 
not a philosophical list of the sources cd knowledge. Otherwise upamina 
would be included Smrtt is not, for the Indian philosopher, a separata 
source of knowledge, if ftnrU means memory ■ though it is so for ordma '7 
thinking. — It tmrtt means scriptural authority, it was not necessary to 
mention it agam, for it is a mere synonym of igatfn (Possibly the readiag 
IS wrong, and we ought to read— opamanasmrti. — Or else SgamiumjH, ‘testi- 
mony and scripture’ together as a phrase,— iabde, — .The Bkfifoflya 
NatySytkas of later times did not admit upamina. Perhaps this passage 
r^ects an earlier tendmcy to ignore it.) 
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The interesting thing in this discussion is the 
account of self-awareness indicated in sHtra 31 and 
in the Bhd^a thereon. The Bauddha view was that 
a state of mind is aware of itself (svasamvedanjjfa). 
The Mlmarhsaka held that the soul has awareness 
(samvit) of its own states, but not as objects : the 
awareness not being parallel to knowledge, since in 
knowledge we are cognising objects (prameya), while 
in this ‘ awareness ’ we are aware of the states of 
consciousness as such, i.e. as subjective (samvittayaiva 
samvedya^). The classical Naiyayika view disagrees 
with the Bauddha, who holds that it is the state of 
mind that is aware of itself ; and agrees with the 
Mimdrhsaka who maintains that the soul or self is the 
knower. But it differs from the Mlmarhsaka view 
in making ‘ inner perception ’ {mdnasapratyak^a) com- 
pletely parallel with ‘ outer perception ’ (bahyetidriya- 
prahjaksa), having for objects the qualities of the soul, 
and having for sense-organ manas. Inner perception 
is thus only one kind of sense-perception, arising as 
it does from indriydrthasarhnikarsa, contact of sense- 
organ and object. 

In the present passage this typically Naiyayika 
view of self-conscipusness is ignored, and the phraseo- 
logy is suggestive rather of ihe Bauddha or the Mi- 
m&rhsaka view. — So far as the sutra itself is concerned 
this is only to be expected; for the sutra nowhere as- 
serts that manas is an indriya or organ of inner per- 
ception, but on the contrary explicitly denies this in at 


'A i^uuie from Frabbtkora quoted by Dr. JhS m bu PrSbhSkara 
Selwol of J’flraa tflmdifwS. Dr. JbA bowever pointe out that tbe UltnlMuaka 
jJIdws il«t Ktatea of mind are objeeU of inference, thongb not of peroeption. 
We do not perceive them, but we may infer tbw exialence, eo that they 
•an become object! of mierential knowledge. 
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least one passage (III. ii. 66, aindriyakatvad rUpOdi- 
ndrn aprati^edhah) , where it is argued that cognition 
(buddht) cannot belong to the body like physical quali- 
ties such as colour, because physical qualities are 
either perceived by a sense-organ or imperceptible, 
whereas cognition is perceptible but not by any sense- 
organ. Vatsyayana commenting on this says that 
cognition is not imperceptible, b^ause we are conscious 
of it {napraiyak§d samvedyatvat), but that it is not 
grasped by a sense-organ because it is the object of 
manas (nendriyagrdhyd 'manoviqayatvdt). This is plain 
enough : and there are many other passages in which 
he uses the lan^age of sarhmtti and swthvedana} 
and none in which he speaks of manasa-praHjdksa. 
The latter doctrine is certainly a post-Bhdsya develop- 
ment : though the germ of it is to be found in the 
admission into which in one passage* Vatsyayana 
allows himself to be forced by the apparent logic of 
facts, that the sister-,^ds^ra is right in classing manas 
as an indriya and that this imi)lication is to be read 
into the Nydya-sutra itself. Dinnaga forcibly point- 
ed out the corollaries of this admission, with the result 
that the later Naiydyika school allowed itself to be 
hampered with the unfortunate ‘ internal sense ’ 
(mdnasa-pratyaksa) view of self-awareness. Manas 
in its proper function of the organ of attention is of 
course concerned in the apprehension of our own men- 
tal processes, as it is in every other form of apprehen- 
sion : and the 'Naiydyika made a valuable contribution 
to nsychology in his insistence on this. It was very 
unfortunate that the school should have allowed itself 
to confuse its doctrine of manas by assigning it this 
other function as an ‘ inner-sense organ.’ 


'e g. BhOfya on II. u. 1-3, m. u., 81 

'See Bhifya on I. i 4, and pages 101-108 rupra. 

'Fragment B. See above, footnote 4, page 103. 
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No, 2^ Rejoinder Since from a likeness com* 

by parity of munity of property follows, the 
non-etemality consequence will be that all things 
(anityasama). (and not merely sound) are non- 
NS. V. i. 32. eternal, because all things resem- 
ble the pot, which is non-etemal. 
This is, as Uddyotakara points out, merely a special 
application of avUesasama, No. 18; which is a dialectical 
device for showing that everything can be proved of any- 
thing, so that in effect no specific proof exists. 

Revlu to No 22 The opponent does not prove 

NS- V. i. 33-34 the contradictory of the defen- 
dant’s position : because (on his 
ovtTi showing) resemblance inva- 
lidates proof, and his own 
proof (in respect of being the 
normal five-membered syllogism) resemMes the defen- 
dant’s argument, which is asserted to be invalid^ ! 
Sutra 34. Further, b^ause the ‘ rea- 

son ’ is a quality known in the 
example to stand in the relation of a probans to a pro- 
bandum {sadhyas&dhanabhavena prajfidtasya dharma- 
sya hetutvat), and because it is found in both ways 
(ubhayathdbhavdt) , it is not true that our middle term 
fails to distinguish or is not specific (aviiesah)." 

There are two things of interest here in connection 
with the logic of the early school. (1) A valid hetu 
is a vUesahetu. If a middle term fails to be ‘ dis- 
tinctive’, it is avUesa. Later on, the conclusion was 
reached that the distinctiveness of the valid middle 
consisted in exclusion from non-P : so that one of the 


*Be6diiig with the Benaree 1930 edn. tSdharmySd anddhelf prattfedhi- 
ttddhi^ pratii^hyiuSdharmytc ea. 

The Viz., text read prattfedhyanddhH^. It notes &e omission of oa 
AS an VS ranant. 
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Bauddha logicians (either Vasubandhu or Dihnfiga> 
offers as a definition of a valid middle term the phrase 
vipaksad viieqdh, “that which excludes from non-P.“ 
Now the dialectical device of aviSe^asama — No. 18, 
which is identical in principle with the present jdti , — 
consists in attempting to argue that the very principle 
of inference is such that there is always exclusion from- 
non-P,— so that we can infer always that everything 
is P {nothing is non-P, everything is excluded from 
non-P). But when a differentia applies to everything, 
of course it ceases to be a differentia. The dialectic 
therefore amounts to saying that there is no such thing 
as a viie^ahetu. (2) Now in refuting this dialectical 
attack on inference the sUtrakdra is compelled to ask 
himself what constitutes the ‘distinctiveness’ of a hetu : 
and I think that in the phrase ubhayathd bhdvdt he 
does m fact foreshadow the analysis of the ‘ canons 
of syllogism ’ embodied later in the trairapya. The 
‘ distinctiveness ’ of a middle term, according to thu 
trairupya, consists in the fact it is (a) found with 
P — sapakse sattvam, and (&) not found with non-P — 
asattvam vipakse. It must be this double relation 
of the middle that is meant, though not precisely 
formulated, in the phrase ‘ existing in both ways ’ — 
i e. as resident in P and as excluded from non-P. 
Vatsyayana interprets the phrase by kenacit samdnah 
kutaicm vUistah — the middle term is “ common to- 
some things and excluded from others.” This is a 
plain for^adowing of the two ‘ canons ’ of the 
trairupya referred to above; and there seems to be no 
doubt ^at Vatsyayana is correctly interpreting tho 
meaning of the phrase in the sutra. He adds in fur- 
ther explanation that “ it is a resemblance as a result 
of this common-ness, and a difference as a result of 
distinction ” — sdmdnydt sadharmyarh, viie^dc ca tww'- 
dharmyam. 
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We may therefore claim that this passage is the 
germ of the later syllogistic canons : and it may be 
that tibe developed art of syllogistic in India had its 
origin in the sort of attempt to find answers to sophisti- 
oal attacks on reasoning which is embodied in the fifth 
■chapter of the Nyayasutra. The sofhistici elenchi 
■came early in the order of development of logical con- 
ceptions. Out of this tile syllogistic technic arose, 
and, having arisen, superseded the older treatment of 
the sophistici elenchi., which then became rather a 
historical survival than an essential part of logical 
discipline. 

If this account is correct it will be a mistake to 
regard the fifth book of the Nyayasutra as a sort of 
serious trifling belonging to a rather later period than 
the rest of the sutra. It must rather be regarded as an 
integral part of the first earnest attempt to distin^ish 
good from bad reasoning, and to defend the validity 
of inference. 

SECTION 8. THE SIX STEPS IN TV QVOQVE DIALECTIC 
ieATPAK^I) 

The concluding section of the first ahnika of the 
fifth adhyaya of the Nydya Sutra {NS. V. i. 39 — 43) 
points out ‘ for the instruction of the pupil ’ that 
a merely dialectical rejoinder to a thesis is always 
open to a dialectical re-rejoinder or ‘ tu quoque,' and 
this again to another tu quoque. Thus far there are 
four stages in the Sa^pdk^, — thesis, dialectical rejoin- 
der, tu quoque, and retorted tu quoque. The fifth 
step consists in the defendant’s pointing out that the 
<pponent’s tu quoque (the fourth step) involves the 
Admission that his own dialectical rejoinder (second 
st^) is no better than the defendant’s tu quoque 
<third step) ; which amounts to admittii^ that his 
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'original denial of the thesis is invalid, and therefore 
to an admission of the validity of thesis itself 
{matanujfla). The final or sixth step consists in the 
opponent’s retorting with another tu quoque fasten- 
ing the charge of matSnujnd on the defendant’s tu 
quoque (third step). Thus : — 

1. Thesis (pakm) : 

Defendant. Sound is non-etemal, because 

it follows after volition. 

2. Rejoinder {pratisedha) : 

Opponent. It is not true that sound is 

non-eternal; for following after 
effort may as well mean the manifestation of a per- 
manent tnin^ as the production of something that 
comes into being and perishes. 

3. Re-rejoinder {vipratisedhd) : 

Defendant. Your rejoinder is open to 

V 1 39 the same retort, — for following 
after effort may as well mean 
production as manifestation. Therefore you cannot 
sfty that it is not true that sound is non-eternal. 
Therefore, since you have not disproved my thesis, 
it stands! 

SS. V i. 40. (The defendant at this point 

ought to have met the opponent 
by showing that his own thesis was based on a 
oUesahetu. Instead of that he contents himself with 
saying that the absence of a viieqahetu is common to 
both parties, to the opponent as well as to himself. 
The next sutra — NS. V . i. 40, sarvatraivam, means 
that it is always possible for a defendant to give this 
sort of dialectical reply to any sort of dialertical re- 
joinder. But in doing so he will commit himself to 
the barren treadmill of the ?ofpaks?, which will then 
proceed as follows) : — 

4. Retort to the re-rejoinder. 
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Opponent. Your re-rejoinder {prati^O’ 

NS. V. i. 41. dhavipratisedha, i.e., the third 

step) itself commits the same 
fault which it urges against my rejoinder^ (i.e. 
4he second step)-— the fault of inconclusiveness 
{anaikdntikatvay . That is it no more disproves 

my rejoinder, than (as you assert) my rejoinder dis- 
proves your thesis. Therefore, as your re-rejoinder 
does not contradict my rejoinder, my rejoinder 
stands ' 

5. Rejoinder to 4. 

Defendant. When you say that my re- 

NS. V. i. 42. rejoinder No. 3 commits the same 
fault of inconclusiveness as youi 
own first rejoinder No. 2, you admit that your rejoin- 
der was invalid without making any attempt to re- 
move its invalidity : and this amounts to the futility 
(nigrahasthdna) called matdnujm, i.e. admission of 
your opponent’s position 

6. Retort to 6. 

Opponent. In the same way you your- 

NS. V. i. 43. self in your re-rejoinder No. 3 
said that my rejoinder No. 2 
committed the same fault of inconclusiveness as your 
own original thesis No. 1, — ^and you thereby admitted 
Hiat your thesis was faulty : which amounts to admiU 
ting my contention that your thesis was faulty. Tu 
guoque, therefore ! i.e. you too are guilty of the futi- 
lity called matdnujm. 

*Tha Nya,y<uittravjU\ reads this sfitro (V. i. il) 

Pratif^hanpratifedht pratifedhado favad dotdh. 

The Vuianagram edn. also reads this. Bnt the 1990 edition reads 
the tOira dilferentlj in conneotion with the BMiya, though m connectioa 
with the Vrtti it gives it in the above form. As connected with the BMfya 
the fiUra is given as — 

I PrattiMhe uprattfedho pratt^edhadofavad dofd{t. 

This must be a mere error , lor on p. 600 1. 10, when the afttra is cited 
in the BhSfya, it is read in the other form. 

*So die BMfya. 
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Herewith the logic of the tu quoque comes to a 
natural stop, thoi^h not to a conclusion. The ^afpak- 
si is not mere trifling. It points the lexical mor^ of 
the attempt to answer dialectic with the argumentum 
^ hominem • and it is noteworthy that the last word 
is left with the opponent. It forms an appropriate 
oonclusion to Gautama’s Sophtstiei Elenchi. 

Vatsyayana points this moral quite clearly at the 
end of his comment on V. i. 43 “ When does the 

?atpaksi arise? when the discussion proceeds on the 
lines of ‘there is the same fault in the rejoinder 
itself’, then neither alternative is established (and 
then the satpaksi occurs). But when the third step is 
on the lines of the reply given in sutra 38 to the 
k&ryamma jdti, — ‘ if sound were not a real effect but 
only a manifestation, volition could not be the cause 
of sound : for in cases where the so-called effect is a 
mere manifestation, there are to be found causes of 
the non-perception of the manifestation before it is 
manifested’, — then it is a vUesahetu, a demonstra- 
tion, that is given by the defendant in answer to the 
rejoinder of the opponent, and he proves his thesis 
that there is a coming into being of sound after voli- 
tion, and not a mere manifestation : and so there is no 
room for the safpaksi.” 

The most significant result which emerges from 
this examination of the satpaksi is therefore the insis- 
tence upon the necessity of a vi^esahetu, a reason 
which is peculiar to the probandum (P) and excludes 
the opponent’s alternative (non-P). The Naiydyika's 
vUeqahetu corresponds* in fact to the Aristotelian 
npodeixis. It is demonstration. 


‘I do not mean that it is identical with, or even 
Ariitotelian conception of what demonatration meant. 


clotelj retemblea, the 
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BBCTION 4. IN DEBATE 

Set debates appear to have been a feature of the 
ancient schools, and Vasubandhu is reported to have 
written three works on the principles, the expedients, 
and the method of debate\ The closing section of 
the Ny&ya Sutra is devoted to an enumeration of the 
circumstances in whi^h one of disputants in such a 
debate is to be regarded as defeated : the twenty-two 
nigrahasthana' & being the different conditions under 
which a disputant may fairly be considered to have 
‘ taken the count The whole conception is of 
course rhetorical or eristical rather than logical; and 
some of the ‘ points of defeat ’ are conventional. 

A disputant is considered to be defeated : — 
Inconsistency. A- If he abandons, alters, gives 

a reason contradictory of, or denies, 
his own thesis; and if he shifts his ground for the 
conclusion^ (1 — 6). 

Irrelevance and B If he talks irrelevantly, 

obscurity. or uses words which have no recog- 
nised meaning, or is quite obscure, or 


‘Professional men debated as weU as philosophers. Caraka in his 
work am Medicine has a section on debate m which he pomts ont under 
what mrcnmstances it is adTisable to enter the lists, and what expedients 
are to be employed. No donbt Vasubandhn’s lost VOdavidht, VSdakat^alya, 
and VSdamSrga corresponded in contents with this section of the Caraka 
SarhhitS 


*The seven beads onder which 
are VBcaspati Midca’s arrangement 
The Sanskrit names are — 

X. pratijftShdRt 

3. praUjiUMara 
8. praUfMvtrodhtt 

4. praUjMtofhnyllsa 
6 . hettantara 

6. artMntara 

7. ntrorthake 

8. attrOSUlrtha 

9. •pOrthohe 

10. apriptakSla 

11. nyUHa 
19. adhik* 


the 92 mgrakagthSnaa ere here gtonped 


IS (a) punarukta 
(h) punarvacana 
14. ananubkiiatta 
16. ajnStia 
16. apraUbha 

17 vikfepa 

18 matinujilS 

19. paryanuyojyopek^apa 

90. mranuyojySnuyoga 

91. apaaidihAnta 
22. kHvSbhiia 
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uses collections of words which convey no meaning as a 
whole (6^—9). 

Want of method. C. If his syllogism is not 

stated in the proper order, or has 
not the full complement of premises or adds a superflu- 
ous reason (10—12). 

Tautology. D. If he is milty of any 

form of tautol(^ (repeating the 
same word, or saying the same thing in other wonb; ot 
saying separately what is already implied in his state- 
ment) (13a and b.) 

Want of understand- E. If he cannot repeat, 
ing. or cannot understand, what his 

opponent has said, or can find 
nothing to say in reply, or makes obvious excuse for 
breaking off the debate (14 — 17). 

F. If his reply to tlie opponent’s thesis admits 
the equal invalidity of his own thesis, if he fails to point 
out a clincher to which the opponent has exposed himself, 
or alleges one to which the opponent has not exposed 
himself (18 — 20). 

G. If he abandons the principles of the sys- 
tem which he is supposed to be defending; and if he uses 
a fallacious middle term (21 and 22). 


25 
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1938, pp $77—390 (8) Buddhut Logic before DtAndga, ibid., July, 1939, 

pp. 461—488. 

TTdayana (UdayanicArya), author cf — 

(1> yySyatdrbikatitpaTyapandiiddbt, q. v - - 

(3) EitaumMjali, q. v. 

(8) Laktaydtatt. Bee PradaetapSdabhSiya. 

(4) Eirapdeall. gee PfflisatopddubMfve. . 

' (6) itmatattpativeka or Bauddha-dhSekdra, Calettta, 1849, 1901. 
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Ui, H. Vati$ftka PhtUuophy aeeordkng to tho DoJapadirthaiittra. Bojvl 
Aaiktio Sbdetj, Ixmdon, 1018. ' 

{An oeconnt of the Vatdepka from Chinese eounee. Givee Tslueble 
chronolojtcel indicatione end infoimetion sboat Boddhiet logic.) 

Vpaotahra. See VoUefitMuatropaflcara. 

Ti04sp»ti Miin, author of— 

(1) yyiyavirtikatatporyatfka, q. r. 

(8) SotMchyataUvakaumudl, q. t 

(8) TettvataMfod!, Bombay Sanskrit Senee, 1698. See Woods. 

(4) Bhdtnati, Bibl. Ind., 1880 

(8) Nyiyakaptki, m the Pandtt, xkt — ziriii, 1608 — 1906 fBepnnt, Benateg^ 
im) (with the Vidhieteebe). 

(6) Tattvmamlkfi (never edited?) 

(7) TaUtabmdu, Binartt, 1893. 

(8) NySytuCeimbandha, q. v. 

Faiiefiks-bkSfiia. See Praiaslapllia-blt^ya. 

YatdtpkatSti^ at Ka^fida 
with 

Yottestkatviropatkara (briefly, the VpaikBra) of Satbkara Mi8n Bdi'ed m 
Bibl. Ind., 1881; also by Jlvinanda VidytsKgera, Coleutto, 1886 

The tUtrag, with extracts from the VpatkSra and from a modem com- 
mentary, are edited and translated % A. E Gough, Benaret, 1873; 
and by Nand Lai Sinht, Sacred Books of the Emdus, Allakobad, 1611. 

Vsradarija, author of TBrktkarakfB, q. v. 

FdsooodotUI of Subandhu, ed Fitaedward Hall, Bibl. Ind , CalctMa, 1869. 

VStsyByana or Pak^sraiiLn, author of Ny5yabha}ya, q v 

VedBnta SUtra with SBrirakabkSfya, by Samkara AcSrya. Trans.ated by 
G Thibaut m Sacred Books o/ the East, xxxiv, xxxviii Oxford, 1890, 
1806 

Vems, A., editor cf the Pandit, of the ViEianagram Sanskrit Seres, ed. 
and transl — 

(1) YedaniapartbhSfS in the Pandit. 

(3) YedBntasiddhantamuktdvaB, Benares, 1898 (He delivered lectures 
on the Ifyiya m Allahabad University which were privately printed ) 

VidytbhQfaqa, Sa^d Candra— 

(1) Indtan Logic Medutval School, Calcutta Umversity, 1909 [A de- 
tailed account of Buddhist and Jama logic. It is embodied m a revised, 
form m (3), which supersedes it.] 

(3) History of Indian Logic, Ancient Hfediatal and Modem School- 
Calcutta University, 1938. 

(An mvaloable mine of information Bee notice in J.R AH., April, 1935, 
pp. 846-848, and m Mind, January, 1936.) 

(8) The NyiyaetUiras of Cfotoma, Sacred Books pt the Hindus, ABohabadr. 
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abhSTa 883-887, 880 n. 1. 888 

tee also annpalabdbi, non^eziat- 
dnce 

abheda 371 and n. 1 
■ee also tSditmya 
abhedagraha lee bhedigraha 
Abhidharmakofa 83 

abhihitfnTayavida 167 n. 1, 307 n. 1 
MS anvit&bhidliSiiaTUa 
abhimAna 86 n. 3, 91 n. 3 
abhinnopakSrfidblna 138 n. 8 
abhiinta 83 n. 4, 119 n. 3, 131 
abhynpagatanrodhin 316 n 1, and n 
6 

abaolnte non-existence (atyantSbhtva) 
880 n. 1 

accident, fallacy of 380 n. 1 
adarllana 184 
adhdca 873 n 3 
idhikaraQa 374 n. 3 
adhyfitmain 808 
adhyitmavidyi 47 n. 3 
adhyayasSya 196, 311 
see anadhyayasita 

adbytyaseya 131 n 8, 134 and n. 1 
sOe grihya 
adfft* 108 1 

adnte Oidga) 147, 149, 168 n. 1, 169 
adyaitaySda 08 n. 3, 66 
igama 164 nn 1ft 3, 316 n. 1, 863 
n. 3 

see iabda 'testimony' 
igamabidhite 313 ft n. 9 
Cgamavirodhm 316 n. 6 
aggregajtiye restrietkui 364 n. 3 
see sainnccIyamSn&yadhlraQB 


ahaibkiia 908, 304 
fthdtnumft 854 
aitihya 805 n. 1, 888 4 n. i 
BjfiSna (nlgrahasthCna) 873 n. r 9 
a]6ftna see ayidyB 
Skin 67 n. 8. 60, 61 ft n. 1, 96 
see also nirftkftra 
&k&4a 316 n. 4, 331, 333 
akhySti 68 fl 

Ikrti 188, 807 (yBkyikrti) 
akfa (sense-organ) 118 n. 3 
Aksapfida (Oantama, Ootama) 13 n. 1,. 

83, 86 n. 3 od yin , 90 n. 1 
ilamliana 69 n 8, 60, 64 n 3, n. 8,. 
74, 96 

see also mrfilambana 
alatacakra 67 n. 3 
alankikasaihnikarsa 137 n. 1 
BlayayijOina 98 n. 1 
' Alexander S., 46 n. 3 
Blocana 106 n. 1, 117 n. 8, 190 n. 3 
ilocanamfttrs 106 n. 1, 117, 186 n. 3^ 
ad 

see also syartlpftlocanamBtra 
amphiboly 341 
aiiisa 368 n. 1 

see diadeda, term 
afiabhynpaf^ktarntyatyapakfa 384 
anadhyayasita 191, 196, 199, 908, 909,. 
868 n. 3 

anahaifakCrs 60 > 
anahaifaHrikatya 903 
anaOcintika 179 n 9, 193, 881 n. 9^ 
886, 493 

SM stvyahhieira, suhdlgdhar 
sidbiraqa, anifeita 
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AaftlytiM 965 
laiwlogT 816, 814 
966 UpuniOA 

«ii«nabhiw« 872 n. 2 
•nuiugftte 187 n. 8, 992, 228 n. 1 
•nuray* 900, 228 n. 1 
autpad^ 189, 100 n. 1, 101. 218 
lee apaJeda, betribhiM 
anaraBthi 180 n., 181 n., 189 n. 1 
(anaTastluti) 

axtekadravyaTstfra 107 n. 2. 100, 110 
n. 9 

aAgiDgibhiTa 174 n. 8, 988 
anirvacanlya 68 n. 9, 65 
aniivacanlyakbyOti 66 fl 
anUoita 109, 996, 997 
Bee saibdigdba 
atutyasama 845 , 866-7 
antarvy&pti 941 n, 1 
anteoedent non-exutonoe 880 5s n 1 
(pradhTsdudbldTa) 

antmomy 106, 197 , 900, 211-919 «. 9, 
859 n. 1 ‘ 

«ee TiruddhiTyabbicSnn 
antya-nie^ 188 
see Tiie^a 
a^u 88, 89 n 1 

Bee BtomB 

annbhaTa 68 and o 8 
•nogama 186 n 1, 979 
Bee anuvirtti 
anogatatva 984 n 1 
anoloma 18 

annmina 61 n. 1, 114 n. 1, 166, 164 
n. 9, 806, 849 n. 1 

anumata (tantiaynkh) 11, 97, 109 n. 4 
anmneya 168 nn. 2 4-4, 179 n. 1, 180, 
186 4 nn. 1 4 8, 186 4 n. 1, 188, 
189, 100 n. 9, 960, 968-808, 261 
D. 4, 966, 978 n, 8 

Bee also BSdbya, pakya, pioban- 


anmneyaikadedayrtii 968 

see sSdbyaikadMiaTrtti 
annmeyaikadedm 270 
annmeyiriba 187 4 n. 4 
anmneyasSmSnya 160, 187 
anumeyisiddba 200 4 n. 4 CkmA dl 
hetvabhSBa) 

annmey&Biddba 221 (kind of nidar- 
4an5bblsa) 

annmeyavySTTtta 299 
aniiineyodde4a 919, 216 
anamitftniunana 826 
anupalabdhi 54, 167, 888 4 n. 1, 361— 
368 

Bee also abbSTa 
annpslabdhisama 860 
snapssadihSrin 286, 244 n. 2, 248— 
960, 867 n 

3.S6, 170 
see upanaya 
anutpattisama 846 
a&UTSda 969 n. 8 
anuTytti 188, 186 nn. 1 4 8 
Bee anugama 

anuTyarasiya 100 4 n. 1, 104 
anTayayyatiieka 169 n. 1, 248 n. 9. 
860 n 176 

anyayaTyatuekin 192, 286 4 n. 1, 988, 
860 

anvayin 286 4 n. 1, 288—241 
see keTaUnvaym 

Snvlk^ild (TidyS) 10 n. 9, 47 n 9, 48 
n. 2, 164 

anyiUbhidbSnavSda 167 n. 1, 207 n. 1 
anySpoba 360 n 1 (osspoha, q. r.) 
anyatarSBiddha 200 4 n. 1, 218 n. 1 
anyathdkbyiti 64 4 n. 8, 66 ff 74—76 
anyayytvTttj 126 (a^apoha, q. v.) 
anyonyfbhSya 880 a. 1 
apOdkna (ablabve case-fanction) 974 
n. 2 

apadela (=heta) 166; (coie of the lan 
trayoktu) 168 n. 8 


annmeyadhanna 189, 186 a. 1 
amunqyadbannJn 186.9. 1. 968 


apakarfaeama 846 
apara (-siinknya, -jSti) 184, 141 
Bee universali 
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«p«rthaka 873 n. 3 
-apasiddhinta 873 n. 3 
apaTarga 47 

apodeixu 168 b. 8, 871 ft u. 
apoha 134, 136 n. 8, 183 n. 1, 360 ft B. 

1, 261 nn 1 ft 3 
Apobasiddhi 106 a 1 
aj^terception 816 

application (fourth member of eyllo- 
' gism) 171 n. 1, 178, 178 nn. 1 ft 4 
Bee npanaya, aniuaiiidhfina 
apradartitftnTaya 228 n 1 
aprSmiQya 63 

Bee prima^ya 

aprSptakSla 109, 872 n 3 | 

aprSptiaama 846 
aprasiddha 189, 191, 313 
apratibhft 872 n 2 

apta 809, 310 (fiptopadeda), 816 ft n 3 
Aristotle, Aristotelian (syllogism) 
168, 172 n 3, 380, 280 n 1, 808; 
(apodeizis) 168 n 8, 871 ft n; 
(particnlar minor) 284 n, 1, (essen- 
ces) 264, (fourth figure) 2% n. 1; 
(Sophistioi Elenchi) 844 ft n 1 
arithmetical reasoning 828 
dropita 121 n 8 

artha 189, 162 n. 8, 174 n 3, 30S 
arthaknyft 126 
arthaknyOkftritra 128 n 8 
arthaknySsSmarthya 121 n. 3, 133 
arthSntsra 331, 872 n. 2 
axthApatti 61 n. 1, 114 n. 1, 806 n. 1, 
819—826 ; 320 n 3, 828 n. 1, 826 n. 
1, 827 ft n. 1, 881 n. 8, 382 n. 1, 
866 

arthfipattuama 866 
arthatfstra 11, 47 n. 2 
Aryadeva 16, 82 

asfidhiraQa 121 B 8, 191, 196, 90S, 
209, 211, 212 ft n. 1, 218, 237 ft 
n. 1, 229 ft n. 1,-286, 287, 230, 343, 
248 n. 2, 244 n. 2, 248-240 
asamaTftyikaraqa 141, 281 n. 1 
asambandha 189 n. 1 


asambandhigraha 66 n. 2 > 

asaihnlknta 267, 960 , 

Asafiga 4, 82 n. Ir 78 n. 3 
atafikS 184 

asapakea 181 ft n. 2, 263 n. 
see Wpakfa 

asat 179 n. 2, 180, 190 ft n. 3, 2i1l 
(class of fallMy) 
asatkaryavida 8 n 1, 217, 848 
asBtkhyati 61 S 

asiddha 181, 190 n. 2, 101, 197, 301, 
916, 224, 226 n. 8, 284 n 1, 348 n. 3, 
244 n. 2 

asBOcution of ideas 144 — ^146, 886-387 ft 
i n. 1 
A4oka 16 

airsyasiddha 107, 200 ft n 4 (variety 
of asiddhahetr^hass) ; 231, 328 (va- 
riety of mdanhuiabhaBa) 

Advagbo^a 17 
atldsya 130 n 
ativyapti 268 
atma 148, 188 n. 1, 907 
atmakbyati 69—61 
atmsiabba 196 
Atmatattvaviveka 126 n. 8 
atomism, metaphysical 88 n. 2, 116 n. 
1 ad. fin., 125 n. 8, 178 n. 74 ad. 
fin 

atoms 86, 88 ft nn. 1 ft 2, 89 ft n. 1, 
198 

attention pp. 143-144 
see manas 

atyantabhavB 880 n 1 
atyantajatibbeda 161 n. 2 
Aung 18 n. 2 

, avadharapa (restnotive emphasis) 183 
! n 1, 260, 261, 262, 268 ft n. I 
(efleot of, on the distribution of 
terms) ; 267 (aggregative) ; 360 n. 1 
avadharita 262 

avayava (member or i««mise of syllo- 
gism) 160, 167 If., 174 n. 8 
svayavabbava (indivisibility) 307 
avayava-viparyaya 199 
avayavm 86 ft n. 3, 270 n. 2 
avibhi^ 117 
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«tW^ 68 n; a, us (‘neieieiDw’) 
•Tidyitva (Banirmo^iUyfttfh) it 
•riijtmtiMuieeym 886 (-•ildy*- 

ftTidysmSiiMspakt* 388, 386, 387, 34 i 
3S6, 387, 

ft^yunXnawjMtkfij-Tipaki&Trtti 387, 
aTidyuni&aniMkta 388, 386, 386, 344 

avidyamliiMFipakfa-MpaktiTirtti 344 
' n. 3 

•TibibhiTk 36, 164, 167, 171, 177, 
184-186, 189 n 1, 219 ft n. 3 de- 
lation of, to tratTipya); 228, 364, 
380—384; (Uddyotakan’e cntioum 
of). 324, 837, 883 n 1 
aTintbbivaniyama 188-184 
avinlbhivin 837 lu'S 
aTiMuhvida, ayieaitiTidin 128 ft n. 1, 
124, 809 

aTiiefa 160, 806 (unapecifio oonoluuont 
STidetasama 866, 866, 867 
avlta (betn) 337, 3U ft n. 2 

( =Tyatirekin, keralaTyaHrelon, 
qq. T.) 

anyiikta 117 ft nn. 3 ft 8 
aTTabhicira, ayrabhicSrin 79, 342, 
348 n. 2, 246 

avjrapadedya 79 ft n. 3, 94 ft o 1, 
96 nn., 97 n 1, 99 ft n. 1, 109 n 2, 
109 no 1, 118 n. 3, 120, 179 ft n. 1, 
131, 188 

avyftvrtU 187 n. 8, 223, 338 n 1 
(▼■nety of nidardanibhiaa) 
bidha, bCdhita, 70 n. 1, 76 ft n. 4, 
174 n. 8, 176 n. 1, 193, 196, 313 
n. a. 316, 319 ft n 3, 320 ft n. 1 
bsbirvyipti (o^. of antairyftpti) 176 n 


britariorut peycbology 96 n. » 
Berkeley 44, 69 n. 8, 94 a. 3 
Bhadaate 817 a. 4 
Bhadrabiha 14, 19, 103 
biakti (oMooadary (ease) 841 
Bhftmatf 89, 40 a. 1 
Bhartrhan (graminanan) 87, 98 n. 
BhiM 12 a. 1 

BhSMrvftjfift 218 a. 1, 328 n. 1, 806 
a. 1 

bbSfya 30, 49 n 1 
Bhitta 805 n 1, 820 
bbAva 188 (>=sattSaftmSnya, q. 
bhedSbheda 142 n. 3 
bhedftgraha (opposed to abbedaeiaha> 
69, 70 n. 8, 71, 72 a. 1 
bhinnopaklrSdbSna (opposed to abhin- 
nopakbidbftna) 128 n. 8 
BhojarSja, 89 n. 1 
BbOfa^, Bhatai}!yS 806 n 1 
bhata see paficabhfita 
bhOyodaidana 164 
Bodes 37 n. 3 
Bodb&yana 98 n 1 
Bodhisattra Vasn 82 
Bradley, B. H. 128 n. 8 
‘Bnunantip’ 287 n. 297 
B;diaa 87 ft n 1 
bnddbi 68 n 1 

Pudd h i lak ea p atys 189, 140 ft n. 1 
bnddbyapekfft 188 
bnddhyftrfldba 131 n. 8 
bnddhyi Tivecankt, etc. 66 ft nn 
Bnnyin Nanjio see Nanjio 
canon d inference 164 


Barbara 198 

Barbara celarent 280, 383 n 8 
BameU, Ii. D. 13 a. 1 
Baaddba logic 192, 193 n. 1, 197 
becoming 880 


eanans of syllogism 179 ft a. 3 
see trairflpya 

Caiaka 11, 166 n. 3, 178, 873 n. 1 
CirrUca 77 n. 1, 806 ft n. 1 
see Lokftyata 

cases (in grammar) 374 a. 3 
categories, Nyiya 163 0. 1 
see padirtba 
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ettegpncB, V*i<efik* 105 
paia^koti 61 n, S 
ovtoftaya-Miimikufa 108 n. 3, 107 n. 


WTillin* 88^ 

ttttarUe cauia eeuat effettui 166 
cbala 880, 886. 

clincher (nignhaathSna) 873 ff. 
cognitions 78 n. 3, 103 ft n 1, 117 
n 8 

concentration (of attention) 145 
oonclusion (of sylloglsni) 173, 174 ft 
n 8, 178 n 1 

see nigamana, pratySmnaya) 
concomitance 388, ft n 3, 384 n. 1 
connotation-denotation 801, 803 
contact in perception 101 ff, 111 n 1 
samnikarfa 


context 144, 146 
contradiction, la-w of 313 n 1 


convention 808 

‘conversion’ (of a proposition) 346 
copula 371 n. 1 
Cowell, E B 1 

Cowell ft Gkiugh see Ssrvadardana- 
saihgraha 
darkness 198 

see tames 

DadabhOmivibbisadffstra 18 n 1 
Dasgupta, Surendranath 67 n 2 
demonstration 371 ft n 
see apodeixiB 

denotation connotation 801, 803 
dbSrfivChikabnddhi 136 n 1 
dharma (=majair term) 186 n, 1, 303, 
304, etc 

dharmabtdba (variety of contradictory 
reason) 303 

Dbarmabhfl^pa 106 n 1 
dbarmidbarma 180 ft n. 1, 145 (mant' 
ft demerit) 


dbarmadbarnubftdba (or dhannadhar- 
misvarOpabftdha) 901 
d h a rm adha n nibhava 377 n 1, 388, 
367 

dbarmadbarmivi4e$ab(dlia 303 
Dharmakirti 38—36, 116 n. 3, 156 a. 
1, 164 n 3, 304 n. 1, 333 n. 1, 364 
II «, 357—383, 367 n. 1, 368 n. i, 
363 B 3, 888 n. 1 
Dharmapila 36, 84 n. 3 
dbarmavidefsvimddba 306 


dbarmin (= minor term) 168, 186 n. 3, 
186 n. 1, 186 n.' 1, 304, 372, 277 n 
1, 386, 386, 388 
dharmisvarupabadhs 306 
dharmivide^btdba 306 
dharmiviiifto dbarmab 368, 387 n, 1, 


dialectic 180 n. 3, etc 


m ds omm et mtto 383 n. 8 
Difference, Method of 340 n. 2, 348 ft 


105 n. 1, 106 n. 3, ( 

106 n 1, 119 n. 2, 130, 131 n. 8, < 

133, 141, 164 ft nn 8 ft 4, 156, i 

167, 168, 160 n. 1, 161, 161, 183 

n 1, 185, 186 n. 1, 187, 188 n. 1, 

191, 195, 197 , 304 n, 1, 325 ft n. 1, 

238. 387 n 1, 360, 351 n. 1, 266 n. 

1, 263 n 3, 268 ft n 1, 264, 366- 
366, 371, 374 n. 3, 276 n 2, 378 
n. 3, 279 n 2, 280 n. 1, 286, 809, 

810, 817 ft nn. 2, 8 ft 4, 867 
disjanotion 823 

distribution of terms 331, 263—364 
dogmatism 48 n. 3 
doya 67, 68 

dravya 121 n. 1, 149, 161, 388 n. 2, 


dravyatva 184 
«ams, the vgument fro 
if., 90 n. 8, 189 n, 39. 9 
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(1^) l*t, IM, ua, 168, 168 «i 
n. 8, 1» j 

4r«til^ 186 tt. 1, IM, 860-861, 86lj 

8ntbthli»ttl 810, 880, aas, 838-88 

(-ilMiiMy) 68 n. 1 I 

dram 188 
dOfWfibhiM 846 

dvil>tf»paheta (or, dTipadiUltfava)' 
887 n. 1 

dvitl:^d^]fibia 166 A n. 1, 170, 171 

■ee liAg^«rfmar4a 
Sk^fartoD, Fruklm 8 n. 8 
effect and manifestation 860—871 
see abhivyakti, manifestation 
efficient oanae (i^niinittiUraifa) 381 n.> 
1 , 

ekadeda (•>‘tenn', m inference) 268 
4b n. 1, 360, 973, 377 n. 1, 386 387 
ekadedavrtti 366 n. 3 
ekadeim 368 4b m 1, 377 n. 1, 386 
ekasimagryddhlnate 388 4b n 2 
BpwDnu 80 n, 1 
eqniptdlenoe (of terms) 383, 368 
equivocation (techala, q. v.) 880—841 
enstio see caviUmg, vitaq^* 
error 48— M, 66, 61 n. 3, 81 n. 3, 

83 

eee theonee of error, peroeptian 
(erroneons) 
eesencaa 966 


■ee avadhiraqa 

endenoe 980, 348 4b n. 3, 366 

Me example, dntffnka, nqiakfa, 
vipakia 

endmioe, negative 386, 944 n. 9, 348 
4b n. 1 . 

■ee vipakya 

evidence, positive 386, 944 n. 9, 948 
4b n. 1 

■ee eapakfa 

exan^ (m inferenoe) 148, 164, 183- 
188, 980 941 4k n. I, 896 
see evidenoe 


excluded middle, law iff 919 n. 1 
exemplification (third member Of .sylle* 
gism =odihaxaqa Or nidardana, qq. 
V.) 100, 176-177, 178 4b n. 1, 178 4t 
n 4, 188, 808 
experience 184 n. 6 
expenenoe, frequent <>bhOyodar4a]ia, 
q V 

expenenoe, mvanable 188 
extension (of terms) 381-389 
Faddegon B. 37 nn 1 4b 3, 88 n. 1, 
914 n 9 st poattm 
fallaciee 36, 170 n, 9, 180—334 
fallacies m dictions 841 

see equivocation, chala 
fallacies of example 106 n. 1, 390 — 
338 

fallacies of thesis 316 — ^330 
fallacies of the reason (failacions 
middle term) 180—916 
figure lot syllogism) 308 n. 1 
see fourth figure 
Fitsedward Hall 1, 88 n. 1 
formalism of the trairfipya 326 ft 
formal logic 36, 283 n. 8, 108 n. 1, 
838, 828 

fourth figure conclusions 287 n. 3, 208 
4b n. 1, 200 

futility (=nigrahasthlna, q. v.) 880, 
843, 872-878 

gamaka 4b gamya 88, 280, 960, 270 
see vyipya 4b vyipaka 
gSndbarvansgara 91 n. 3 
Oafigidhara Ofistn Tailafiga 90 n 3, 
88 n 1. 80 nn. 1 4b 6, 40 n. 2, 40 n. 
1, 64 D. 8 

(1) Qaudapada (author of Sdihldiya* 
k6nk6) 160, 163 n. 1, 902 n 3 

(2) QaudapSda (author of Gaufa- 
pidlya-kankA) 67 n. 2 

Gautama or (^tama 19 n. 1, 160 n. 9. 
gemtive case (=faq(bl, q. v.) 966, 374 
n. 3 

genus 4b species 186 

see kibliinya, vl4^, slminjra- 
viiesa, universale 
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<Mltnn 806. 811-19 
Qoagh, A. E. 61 n. 9. 119 n. 9 
<r«hya 119 a, 9, 191 n. 8, 194 * n. 1. 
196 

Greek— aatialogy 16 

atomuim b9 a. 1 
H Eealiam 188 n. 1 
grbltegrabai^a 66, 196 
haitnka 10 n. 9 
HaU ^'itzedward) 1. 83 n. 1 
htDoptdSna 118 &. 9 
HarapraaAd Sbtn 106 n 1 198 n 
Harfa, 88. 

Harfacanta 88 n. 1 
hareatda, hat of 68 n. 1 
ketu (middle term) 146, 179, etc. 
beto (aeooiid member of ayllogiam) 166, 
168, 164 n 9, 166, 179 n. 9 
Hetncakra^amam 901, 906, 966 n 1 
betoTidyS 10 n. 9 
bembhfaa 47 n. 9, 169—914 
Hinen Taang 88 n. 4, 84 
Home 69 n 8, 78 n. 9, 196 n. 1 
idaibU 61 n. 1. 

idea 44, 46, 98-94, 194 n. 8, 196 n. 1 
see piatyaja, Akira, vikalpa, 
etc. 

ideal element (m perception) 88 

see kalpani, vikalpa, aatikal- j 
paka, etc. 

ideahim 44-46, 78 n. 9, 89 n. 1. 90 
n 8, 99, 98 and n. 1 

idealist 46, 61 n.'l 
ideality 191 n 8. 

•gncratio elenohi (^arthintara) 881 
ihapratyayabetn 98 n. 8, 906 
illicit prooeaa at tbe major 176, 246. 

946 and n. 9, 808 
illicit ^DoeM of tbe minor 96L n. 1 
Illations, optical 67 and n, 9 
immediate infeneiioe 899 
faipemi^bles 66 n. 1, 67 and m 1 


‘Incluiiwi’ (samUiaTa) 896^*698 
mcondnsive reason 199, 194, 999-980 
moonsisteixqr 879 
/wlwAJs Logtk 190 jt. 1. 
induction 166 and n. 8, 948 n. 9, 989 

inference 147, 179, 987 n. 1, 966, 9^76 
n. 4, 28An. 9, 806 
infinite (temni) 989 d. 1 
infinite sense 181 
see anavastbi 

inner sense see minasapiatyaksa, 
manas 

inseparable connection 164. 184. 187. 
188, 189 

see annibhAva, vyipti 
invariable experience 188 
iftav^bitekyt 104 and n 9, 196, 904 
ib 90, 04 n. 4, 97, 169 
Jacobi H 4, 18, 18 n. 1, 96, 78 n. 9, 
88 n, 1, 98 n. 1, 96 a. 9, 99 n 1, 
190 n. 1 

Jama 16 and n. 6 
jalpa 880 

(1) jiti («class) 138. 849 n. 1 
see Biminya 

(9) jib (^dialectical or sophistical 
reason) 17, 180 and n. 9, 889, 841— 
868, 849 n, 1, 346 
jAtibidbaka 189 n. 1 
JbA, GadgAnAtba 99 n. 1. 88 n. 7, 87 
n. 1, 949, 968 n. 1, «t pMSim 
see preface 
jijfiisA 161 n. 4, 171 
JlvanAtba MiAra 971 n 1 
jnAnalakfapA (pratyisattib) 197 n. 1 
Joseph H. W. B. 844 n. 8 
kabambamuknla 111 n. 1 
kAlAtlta 199, 198 

kalpani 106 n. 1, 108 a. 9, 100 n, 1, 
199 n. 1 

kaipaoipodfaa..^, 07 n 1, 90 n. 1, 
108 n. 9, 109 n. 1, 119 and n. 9. 
199 n. 1 

Kaijida 181, 101 . 
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Index 


Kuifkft'le ' ' 

Unln (oHe-fQiictioiD^ li74 n. 3 
kaiAQA (matrumeaM cue-functifla) 9f74 ; 
n. 9 

UntQlbhS'rid karyShhiTab 198 
|i[^b«]g««iiiwgif 136 

kuQut (category of movement) 111 n. 
8; (ob]ect of actum) 104 n. 1, (ac- 
ensative oaee-fnnotion) 974 n. 9 
karmadhtraya 69 n. 9, ^ n 9 
kiryakiiapahhiva 167 and n. 1, 168 
D 1, 184 

kStyaaama 846 , 871 
Ea4yapa, Efi4yapa 181 
EatUvattha IS, 14, 16, 16 a. 9. 169 
Eityiy^ 40 n. 1 

Eaufilya 10 n. 9, 11, 16 and n. 168 n 
8, 890 n 8, 891 n 1, 866 
EavirSja, doplnltha 99 n. 1, 86 n, 1, 
106 ^ 1 

Eeith, A B. 8, 16, 18 n 1, 86, etc 
■ee preface 

keTalinvayin 191 and n 8, 199, 914 
n 9, 2S4< 986, 986, 287 ff 
kevalavyatirekin 191 and n 8, 102, 914 
n. 2, 984, 286 , 286, 241 ff., 896 n. 1 
Klrti 962 n. 9 

Bee Dharmablrti 
kramakramavyivrtti 198 n. 3 
kfana 121 n, 8. 194 n, 1 ' 
kfanabkaAga 128 n. 8, 199 
EfanabhadgaBiddbi 106 n. 1, 128 n. 8 
k^anika 98 n. 1,.96 904 q, 2 . 
k(a]}i|ntravi^a 366 
Eftredacandria phattopCdhylya 3 n, 1 
EoUeka Bhatta 10 n 2 
Eambajlva 16 n. 4 

Eamkrila Bhatta 37-,40, 73 n. 2; 909 
— ^207 (on contradustory rea^); 203- 
909, 212 n 1, 216, 218 280 if. ; »7— 
976 Xon terma>t 987—^ (on the 
form of the conclnaien), 817 n. 
1, 829, 880 n. 1 
kurvadrOpa 181 n 


EnenaMiali 184 n. 8 
kntSrkika 88 

Uiflgika 147, 149, 167, 180 
lakfana 848 
LakfanSvall 89 n, 1 " 
lakfanaynkti-kathfi 16 n. 9 
LaAkSvatira-aatra 6 n. 1, 67 n 9, 86 
and n. 1, 86 n. 2, 90 n. 1, and 8 
Leibnia 86 n. 1 

like graepa like 101 nn. 1 and 9 
liAga 147, 148, 154, 166, 169, 180 

Bee hetn. (In the aense ct *aa- 
aociate’) 144, 146 

bdgaja 119 n. 2, 125 , 

lifigaliAgmob aambandbab 161, 163 
n 1 

liAgaparSmarfa 166-166, 168 n. 1, 170, 
171, 808 

liAgasAmanya 169, 187 
liAg&Biddba (variety of nidarfonkbbSsa) 
291 

liAgavySvftta (variety of nidardant- 
bbkaa) 229 
hdgm 960 n. 1 

Locke 14 n 6, 44, 69 n 8, 161 n. 1 
logic (and psychology) 162, 176 n, 1 
od fin , 811 , (and pre-logical re- 
flection) 162, (and sophistry) 180 n. 
2; (and convenience) 268 
logiCj applied (Nyfiya as) 47 n 2 
logic, Banddha-vaifefika 102, 198 n. 1 
Jogio, Buddhist 180 n. 2, 197 

see Yasnbandhu, pharma kir ti, 
Dihnfiga 

logic, formal see formal 
logic, Mimaiheaka see 8abara, Enml- 
rib Bhatta, Prabh&kara 
logic, quantitative see quantitative 
logical ordo- 199, 873 
Lokfiyata 10 n. 2, 16, 16 n. 6, 77 n. 1 
pee CSrvftka 
Locretma 89 n, 1 

Midhyamika iQ. p. 1 ; (the name , ^ > 
61 n. 9; (rebtion to advahavgdipl 
68 n. 9 



Itulex 


Jlidb^amika-Batn (or kbiU) 6, lA 
and n. 8, 17, 61 n. 2, 88 nn. 1 and 
a, 90 n. 8, SI n. 9, 864 
HahCbh8i«ta 8, 10 and n 1, 11. 19, 
n. 1, 161 n. 2 
MahSbhSfja 109 n. 1 
■laior premise 164. 177, 188. 186, 198, 
980, 981, 964, 265, 976 n 4. 978 
n 8, 980 n. 1, 808 

see nd&haraipt, nidardana 
major term 182, 136 n 1 
n.»n.u. gg n 9, 101—108 and nn. 104, 
US n 1, 142—144, 209, 864-866 
mSnasapratyakfa 60 n. 9, 94 n. 8 (cf. 
96), 96 n. 2, 101, 102, n 4, 104, 107 
n. 8, 112 n. 1, 864-866 
Maijdana Mi4ra 30 
manifestation 194, 196, 198, 190 
Blann 10 n 9 
matinajoa 370, 879, n 2 
material cause (samaTiyik^raija) 281 
n 1 

matenal tmtbs 198 
matnp 976 
ra&TS 91 n 2 

HcTs^gsrt, 3. M. E 181 n 
MedhStithi 12 n. 1 

members of srllogism 47 n. 2, 148, 163, 
990 

see avayava 

memory 68-69, 196 n. 1, 834, 886-386, 
887 n 8 

see also recollection 
Menander of Bsctria 19 
middle term see liAga, heto 
Milmdapofiha 12, 17 and n. 1 
MiU, 1. S. 941 n. 1, 966. 

MlmSdisa Bfltra 6, 8, 6, 79 n. 1, 98 n. 

1 

mmor premise 984 and n. 1, 808 
minor term 186 n J , 968 n 1. 808 
see sidbyadharmm, ekadedm, 

pakfa 

mirage 198 see mrgatmiki 


Mithili 40 n, 1 
miUiy&jil&na 47 n. 8 
modem KySya 41, 980-940 
Moore, G B. 46 and n. 1, 04 n. 9 
mrgatnoiks 91 n. 2 
mOkasvapna 119 n. 1 
Manro, H. A. J., 89 n. 1 
Ntgirjnna 6, 16 and n 4, 18 n 1, 
86 nn. 1 and 9, 90 n 8, 180 n 2, 
864 

see MSdbyamikasfltra 
nairitmya-vida 67 n 9 
NaiySyika (belonging to the NySya 
school) passim 

NaiySyika (methodologist) 14, 161 and 
n. 4 

nSma 190, 199 n. 1 
nSmajSti 199 n. 1 
Nanjio, Bunym 85 n. 9 
nantariyaka 276 n. 1 
n<ntariyakarthadaT4anB 166, 976 n 1, 

> 2e0n 9 

negation 989 n. 1 247, 948 n. 1 
negative form (of members of syllo- 
gism) 179 n. 9, 378 
negative instance, see vipak^ 
negative judgment 64 ff, 61 n. 9, 826 
nidar4ana 26, 148, 169, 189, 190 n 9, 
923, 280 

see udaharaijs 

nidartanAbhSsa 216, 290—226, 228, n. 
1 

mgamana 18, 168, 164 n. 9, 167, 174 
n. 8 

mggsba, nigraba 18 
mgrahostbina 17, 47 n 9, 199, 889, 

I 844 n., 879 S 

nihilism 61 n. 9, and see ^Onyavida 
mljsvabb&va 86 
niinittakfaa^ 981 n. 1 

“55 ‘7P« ot syUogism (hetuoakrm) 
296, 286, 266 n 1 
nirabhiUpya 86 
nirtkifa 69 n. 8, 96 
see Skin 
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tmtUmbUM 64 n. 8, 89, 9B ^ 
nirilambkiUTld* 98, S,‘80 n. 1 
ninnoyoiyUayog* 873 n.9. 
fanwtliidca 879 n. 9 
mrnpttliya 389 n.' 1 - 

mmoMlyatr* 66 

uirnkttgiiM, 119 n. 8. 190 n. 1. 131 
n. 9, 186 n. 8 od fLn 

, M* Vilulps, savilcalpa, kalpanft- 
po^h* 

NIta (?=N 7 »y*) 195 
ut^Sni^ 143 n. 3 
nityMuna 846 
niTiima 324 

vyata (s=“dutnbnted' ) 353 
niyataabbacarya 288 n. 2 
nommaluta (Mbdiki) 119, 190 
non-aziatenoe 218 n 3, 828, 887, 880 
n 1 

see abh&va, aaapalabdhi 
nybya 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 48, 160, 161 
ff, 168, 164, 166 
nyiyabbtaa 48 n. 3, 164 o 1 
Nyayabhijya 18, 34 «t patnim 
NySyabhOfava 106 1, 806 n 1 
Nyayabmdu 1, 34, 36 n 1, 123 n 8, 
181 n. 2. 188, 186, 901 n 1, 228, 136, 
367 n 1, 961 u. 4, 888 n 1 
Ny&yabinda^a 36 n 1, 128 n. 3, 160 
D 1 

Nyiyakandali 66 et pofttm 
NySyaka^iU 88, 89 n. 6, 40 n. 1 
NySyapradIpa (comment on Tarka- 
bbM) 60 n 2. 166 n. 8 
Nyjyapravefa 96, 28 n. 1, 39 n 8, 
188, 900, 901, 901, 908, 216 n 3, 
316 n 6, 318, 390, 228 n 1, 266 
n. 1 

I7yiyaratnbkara (comment on 8Ioka- 
T#rtika) 902 n 3, 208 n. 1 - 
NySyaaSra 106 n. 1; 218 n. 1, 290 n! 

1, 388 D 1, 806 n 1 
, |]gf<yt49b|i,10 n. 9 
nyiyaathiti 88 n. 3, 86 
VyftyaiOiiubaodha 93 &. 9, 88, 40, 
47 n. I 


KyOfaaOtia 5, 7 n. 1, 9, if mtt. I'andl 
2, «t<pMa«m 

NyiyasStroddblra 40 n. 1 
Kybyavtrtika 19 «t paamn 
NybyaTbtikatStparyi^parifcddbt 36 n 2 
88 

IfySyaT$Ttikatitparya(lki 88, 89^ 76 
n. 4 et poeetm 
NyiyiTatbra 941 n. 1 
nyOna 879 n 9 

object (of cognition) 67 n. 9, 98-94, 

96 n 3 

aee blambana 

obicnnty (aa a nigrahaatfatM) 879 
order of premiaee 199, 878 
paccanlka 18 (=pratyamka, q v.) 
pad6rtha 47 and n. 9 
pak^a 166, 188, 240, 341 and n 2^ 346, 
249, 361 n. 4 
pakfbbhlM 219 

aee pratijfiSbbbsa 
pak^harma 226 n. 8 
pakfadbaniatb 166, 166, 171 n. 1, 172, 
184, 186 n. 1, ad ftn, 187, 188, 190 
n. 3, 226 n. 8, 988, 261 n. 1, 808 
pak^adhamim 268, 269 
pakfahini 866 
pakfaikadedatb 801 n. 1 
pakfaikadedaTytti 148 n 2 ( = 8idh- 
yaikadefavjrtti, q t ) 
ipakfavySpaka 286 u. 1 (=sidhyayy6- 
pakka, q. V.) 

Pakfilaavamm 18 
!paflcabbata 101 n 1 
paficarflpopapanna 176 n 1, 219 m. 2, 
IpEficbvayaTavikya 10, 17, 34, 96, 160, 

I 161 n., 175 D. 1, ad fin 
I Pandit, the 40 n. 1 
Pbqim 69 n 2, 274 n. 2 
Iparbnarfe 168 n. 1, 276 n 4, 288 n I, 

; 987 

aee tidgaparimarda 
;Para*«iPtt>a-9^^81, 89 n 1' 
jparamSrthaaat 191 n 8 
ipafamo nyiy^ 161, 164 n 2 ; , 
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parCrthtomniiM 90, 160 n. 1, 160, 
161, 167, 171 a. 1, 199 n. 1 
pbfiTtlijw 909 
parasimSiiTa 184 

paratolf prihiiiQya 48 n. 9, 00 .n. 9, 66 
n. 1, 810, 311 

tee prftmii^ya, areta^ {H^numje 
pulkfS 843 

parUe^nm&na 169 and n 3 
PSrthasfirathi Mi4ra 909 n. 9, 906, 307, 
300, 967, 969 n 1, 960, 370, 
373 n 1, 374 nn., 976 n. 1, 980, 990, 
991, 998 n. 9, 394 , 996, 801. 
r0rtbavi]aya 106 n. 1 
particnlar propoaitiont 384 n. 1, 987 
n. 1 

poryannyoiyopekma 879 n 3 
(1) Patafijali, author of Mah6bhS;ya 
86 n 1, 109 n. 1 
(3) Patafijali, author of TogaaOtra 
aee Yogaafitra, 6 n, 8 
Pathak E B 1, 84 h 8, 87 nn 3 and 
8 

paunamktya 964 n 1 
aee punamkta 
Paurftqika 806 and n 1 
perception (validity of) 77 and n 1, 
(de^tiona of) 78 n. 1 ; (of anb- 
atance) 107 and 3, 909 n 1, (of 
quahtiea) 110 fl, (cf inner t’ra ) 
see minaaapratyakfa , (of Bound) 111 
D 1 , (of nniveraala) 119 ff, 119 
n 9, (of movement) 113 ff, (anp-r- 
normal) 116 n. 1, (of abaence) 887 
perception, erroneoua 79, 80 ff, 89, 88, 
84 

percept, pure 89, 07 n. 1, 190 n. 3 

aee ilooonamitra, kalpautpcdba, 
etc. 

Pdn, No«l 81 

petitio prinoipii 196, 196, 197 
phala 116, 117, 169 
Plato 68 n. 9 

Quality of eanaee 880 n. 1, 869 


pomta (ff defeat (i^nigrabaathina) 2 
podtive inatanoe aee aapakfa 


poaitive-negative reaaona (manvayavya- 
tirekin, v.) 386 n. 1 , 


Poupam, I/: dp la ValUe 81- n. 1, 61 
n 3, -n; M6 n. 8. 

139 n. 1 

Prabhfikara lCi4ra 87 n. ' 1, 70 a. 1, 
104 p, ,1,118 n. 8t 183, 141« 149, 
805 n 1 

PrSbhKkara- (pidioo) of MlmUial) ,86, 
810 

pracohanna-banddha 68 n 3 
pradhvaihtfbhSva 880 n. 3 
prIdhSnya 840 

pradTpa (light, aimile of) 64, 93 n. 1, 
OS, 133, n 1 

prSgabhBva 880 n 1, 886 n. 8 od /In. 
(1) prakarapa (aection of a book) 47 
n. 1 

(9) prakarapa (queabon at itanfi) 195i. 
106, and n. 1, 864 

prakaraqasama 196, 106 and n. 1, 8681, 
864 

prakyti (Stihkhya teidi. term) 903, 
n. 2 

pramfi 60 n. 1, 814, 818 
pramlkarapa (cpramfiQa) 310, 811 
pramSpa 21 n. 1, 34, 36 , 47 n. 9, 
48 n 3, and n 6 (cf 164, 166), 68 
n, 1, 76 n 1, 90, 100 n 1, 116, 118, 
806, 806, 810, 811, 886 n 9-, 887 
pramfipibbiaa 76 n. 1 
Prambuaaamncoaya 94, 103 n 4, 119 
n. 9, 181, 187, 301, 336,. 961 n. 1, 
966 n 1, 809, 816 
I’ramfiqavirtikakfirikk 184 n. 9 
pramipavirodha 316 n. 6 
pr&mfipya 49, 68, 604 m 9^63 n 1, 807 
pramitr 116 

prameya 47 n 3, 64, 116, 118 and n. 3, 
899 

pranuti (=pranxi) 
prapiinfna 146 
prapafica 66 

prfipai^a 131 n. 8 (iff. 138), 134 n. 1 
priptiaama 84) 
praaafira 241 n. 9, 341 
^fiaafigaaama 846, 860, 861. 
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le, 34— blf' 88, 49 n. 1, 
106, 186 n. 1, 196, 197, 384 n 1, 
868 n. 3; and trusted patttm in 
Ob^ittr HI 

lyndJhaglahya^ot 158 and n. 3 
prariddhaaaitiaya 164, 166 
ptaqrta Candutribatad*) 358 
pratibhita 191 n 1, 133 and n. 1 
ptabdntintagama 845 
pratijfii ("propoeition" aa flnt mem- 
ber of eyllogum) 18, 35, 48 n 3, 
168, 164 and nn. 3 and 8, 166, 167, 
168 

prati]&6bh6ia (fallaouma problem) 36, 
38 n, 1, 76 n. 4, 313 n 3, 316— 
230, 390 n 1 
prati]Ub6ni 873 n 3 
{iratijlUntara 873 n 3 
pratijfla8aihny6aa 873 n 3 
-pratiifliTirodha 873 n 3 
intipddikdrtha (function of nomina- 
tiTe-mdtetion) 974 n. 3 
pratipakfaathipan^bTna (oharactenatio 
of vitaQ46) 888 
inatiitbipanC 178 n. 8 
pratiyogin 836 n. 2 
pratyakfa see perception 
pratTakfdbbSaa IbO n. 1 
pratyakfatodntaaambandba (=d)rf(a- 
libga, q. V.) 149 and n. 1 

|iraty6k*avirodhin (yanety of pratijfid- 
bbiaa) 316-317 

pratydmnlya (c=nigamana, q y) 168, 
178 n. 1 

pralyanlka IS, 831, and n. 8, 323, 
843 

pratyaya (•^idea) 68, 84, 99, 96 
pravrtti 138, 196 

prsyrttiyifaya 121 n. 8, 134 n. 1 
prayoga (-logical form) 363 n. 9 
prayoktr 970 

prayi^ana (one of the Nayiyika cate- 
gonea-motiye) 47 n. 3 (a member 
ol the ten-inemb«red eyllcgism), 161 
and n. 4 : 


predicables, the ftye, lee yidefaijs 
kalpani 

premisea, tee ayayava 
premiaes, order of 199, 878 
prenuaea, fall statement of 878 
preanmption (— artbSpattl, q. y.) 31b 
n. 3 

probandmn 168, 173 n. 1, 186, 197, 368, 
369 

eee annmeya, aSdhya 
probana-probandum 198, 194 
probahyeneea 148, 164, 169, 172 n 3. 
179-180, 808 

(1) proposition (yerbal expression of 
a ind^ent) 371 n. 1 

(2) proposition (Orst member of syllo- 
gism - pratijfiS, q. y ) 173-174 

psychological (distingniabed from logi- 
cal) 162, 175 n 1, 811-812 
pnnamkta 872 n 2 
pnnaryacaua 872 n 2 
purely negatiye reason (-kevalayya- 
tirekm, q y.) 286 n 1, 941 ff , 348 
and n 1 

purely positive reason (=keyal5ryayin- 
q. y) 285 n 1, 287 ff, 248 and 

purofa (tecbn term of Sgihkbya) 202 
n. 3, 208 

pOrvayat (type of inference) 152 and 
n. 1, 163, 268, 376 and n 8 
cnantitatiye formalism 198 and n 1 
quantitatiye relations, inference from 
827-828 

qaanbtatiye yiew of inference 88, 280— 
382, 828 and n. 1 
inatemio termmorom 26U n 1, 835 
cmbble (-chala, q. t.) 880 
racafiS (arrangement of terms in major 
premise) 281 
BBjayirtika 89 n. 1 
Bajafekhara 106 n. 1 
rUi 16 

Batnaklrti 106 n. I,' 198 u 8 
realist, realism (epistomological) It-- 
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<1) reMoa (dmddle term) aee beta, 
lidga 

<3) teeson (^-heMiid Ai^ber of eyllo- 
gism) see hetn, bpedete 
leomrocal non-emtenoe (=anyonyS- 
bUrs) 880 jl. 1 
recollection 143—146 
see elso memory 

relstednesa (ihydTee an mflmte aenee) 
181 n 

relation 116 n. 1, 181, 148, 156; (real 
relatione aa grotmd of inference) 
147—149 

lelational inference 365, 833-833 , 835 
relatmty 118 

ribbon, as a canae of recollection, 
144, 146 

reaidnea, inference by 163 and n 3 
Boas, W. D. 398 n. 1 
rfi 19, 33 n. 1, 39 (paramarpa) 
rflpabfini (one of the ]&tibSdhaka) 189 
n. 1 

dSbdabodba 371 n 1, 813 
4abda]a4abda 111 n 1 
dSbdika (nominalist) 119 n. 3, 130 
dabara'a bhS^a on the MImSmsS 
86-87, 69 n. S, 78 nn. 1 and 3, 79 
n 1, 79 ff, 93 and 98 n. 1, 149, 160, 
156, 367, 377 n. 1, 814, 836, 838 
dabda (sound) 80, 196, 198, (etermty 
of) 69, (factors m perception of) 
107, n. 8, (bow apprehended) 111 
n 1; (mode of propagation of) 111 

dabda (words) 119 and n. 8 
dabda (testimony or anthority) 36, 48 
n. 3, 160 n. 1, 161, 164, l66, 216 
n 6, 806 n. 1, 807, 811 
eadaiiatoh sSrapyam (as condition of 
error) 66-66 
sUhakavUcya 160 
efidhana 171 

eSdhanabhflta-dharma 198 n. 1, 860 
sSdhanaUvaeana 808, 861 n 1 
efidbSrapa 196, 308, 309 
sidbiraqadharma 310 
<sidharmya 148, 198 n. 1, 276 n. 4 
aSdhannyamttra 180, 860 


sMhaimyasama 848 d 
sUhannyawdharmya 186 n. 8, 188. 
841 

Bidharmyoktabetn 173 n. 3 
sidhya 173 n. 3,. 186 n. 1, 186 n 1, 
197, 368, 369 n. 1 

aee probandnm, annmeya. 
sUbyadbanna 170, 172 n. 2, 186 n 1 
sSdbyadharmin 168 n. 9 and 4, 186 
n. 1, 8, 967, 969 n. 1 

sSdbyaikadedaTTtti (-illicit minor) 384 
n. 1, 348 n. 3, 361 
Bidbyaa&dhana 148, 161, 179 
sSdbyaaXdhanabbiya 194 
sidhyasAdbarmya 186 n. 1 
sCdbyasama 16 n 8, (jKti) 861, 862, 
868, (beySbhSsa) 197, 868 
sCdbyirrth 283 

sSdbyavyftpaka 383, 286, 386, 344 

n. 2, 261 

sBdfdya (similarity, q v.) 134 n 2 
sahacanta 187 

stbacarya 388 and n 3, 383 n. 3, 

384 n. 1 

sabakSrin 127, 128 n. 2 
Sake (era) 88 

dakyaprSpti 161 nn 4 and 5 
sSmagiT 288 and n 2, 886 (tnlyaeima- 
grikatra) 

samftnSdbikataija 270 
samfinfidhikaraqa-tatpuinfi^ (-karma- 
db&raya) 09 n 9 

sdmSnadhikaraqya 69 n. 2, 262 n 1, 
270 and n 

saminatantra (siater-dSatra) 191 n. 8, 
210 n. 1 

Bbntnya 88, 106 n, 1, cf. 133, 168, 
160, 170, 204-206, 284 n 38, 848 
see muyersal, )tti 

BgmSnyachala 840 

sftminyalakfaqa 100 n. 1, 191 a 8, 126 
n. 8 

sSminyato dprta (form of inference) 3t 
n. 4. 147, 149—168, 168, 169 



Index 


99 a. 8, Oft n. ii, 106 
a. 9, 116 ui n. 1, 168. l87 n. 1, 
183, 8<9 n 1 
sunift^ 74 

waartha^yk kfepSyogfit ISH n. 8 
ribnwthya 67, 171, 178 a. 3 (ef. 174), 
175 n. 1 . 

■iinartliyiti4a7a 63 

••nmT#y* 86 h. 3, 110 n 1, 116 n 1, 
141-143 (inharence), 149, 906-306 
«*HHv6yjk*Ta^>a 86 n. 8, 141, 381 n 1 
MmaTetasumsTiya, 113 n 3 
«amaTy&ptika (eqnipollent terms) 983 
(1) Mmbhava (co-operation of members 
in syllogimn) 164 n. 8, 166 
(3) sambiuiTa (possibility) 961 
(8) sambbava (a supposed pramapas 
■incinsion’) 806 n. 1. 836-898 
laifidehaianaka 307, 308 
saihdigha 181, 189, 100, 191, 193, 196, 
307—909, 997 

see savyabIncSra, anaiklntika. 
aaideita 

8aifadigdbanidar4sDibhisa 398 n 1 
saifadigdhaeldhyaTSt 900 n 1 
saibdigdbksiddha 300 
aaihghSta 903, 308 n. 1 
Saibjaya Velaftiput^ 18 n 1 
sadijflk-saibjfii-sainbaDdba 814 
samkara (one of the jStib&dhaka) 189 
n. 1 

Oadikara (Oaibkargcarya) 87, 40, 78 
n 9, 88 n. 1 
Oathkara .^vgmin 37 
saihketa 808 

Slibkbya 8, 303 n. 3, 308 
B&mkbyaktrik& 160, 163 n. 1, 303 n 3 
SSiiikhyapravacanabfaifya 08 n. 3 
SSdikhyasQtra 6 

StihkbyatattvskauinudI 89, 40 n 1 
aaifaiukarfa 78 n 1, 81 n. 8, 101 
sampradina (datiye case-fnnction) 374 
n. 9 

aampradiya 86 a. 1 
aamprayoga 78 a. 1, od )tn., 80, 81 
n 1 

see sadmikarfa 


sadiakra 47 n, 3 ■ 
laibsugibhCTa 880 n. 1 
saibSaya 47 n. 3, lOQ, 161 n 4, 162 
n. 1, 106, 310 

saihdayahetn 196, 300, 311, 318 

(=aaihdigha, q. r ) 
samSayasama 106 
saihSayavyndksa 161 n. 4 
saifasktra 68, 148, 146, 836 
saibtgna 68 n. 1, 131 n. 8 
samucdyain6n6vadh6rai)a 964 n 3, 
367—963 

saifayedya, saiiiTedanlya, 04, 104 aiut 
n. 1, 133 n 1, 868—866 
•aihyit 66, 104, n 1, 863-866 
saibyoga 110 n 1, 116 n 1, 191 n 1, 
149 

saihyukt8samav6ya 110 n. 1, 112 n. 1 
saiiiynktasamaTetasamaySya 112 n 2 
sapak^ 181, 183, 188, 188 192, 193, 
and n 1, 194, 907, 308, 336 and n. 4,. 
280, 340, 241, 341 n 2 
sapaksaikadefevrtti 160 u 1, (cf. 187- 
188), 986 (saj&tTyaiksde4aTrtti), 364. 
860 

sapaksaikadeSayTtti-vipak^Trtti 228 
sapaksaikadeSavrtt -vipakiaTyapaka 220 
sapakfayipakfiivrtt) 236 
sapakfavipakfaikadeSavTtti 339 
sspakfavipakfSTygpaka 236 
sapakfgyytti 288, 286 (tajjStlyBvrtti) 
sapakfBvytti-TipakfafkadeSavrtti 237 
BSpaksivTtti-yipaksayyipaka 396 
sapakfavyipaka 169 n. 1 (cf. 187-188),. 

286 (tajiitlyavyBpaka), 860 
sapak(avyipaka-Tipak?«Trtti 336 
sapaksayyipaka-Tipaks&Trtti 996 
saptiki ^ n 8, 987 n. 1 
Sblrakabhifya 87 n. 3, 89, 40 
SarvadardanaMifagraba 60 n. 2, 61 a. 9 
80 n. 1, 86 n. 2, 90 n 8, 119 n. 2,. 
193 n. 1, 138 n. 8 (translated), 182,. 
143, 168 n. 1, 184 un. 1 and 8, 810 
n 1, 868. 

SarrbtiTida, 0^ n 1 
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$»tattstai at 
fiittttatntlkc 89 and n. 1 
Mtklryavtda 8iB 

fa^wkfl (the fa moves m dialeotic 
argument) 808 — 871 
satpratipakfa 76 n. 4, 174 n 8, 178 
n. 1, 197, 390, 868 n. 3 
satU 149, 180, 906 

see sattistmCnya, svarOpasattS 
BattSs&mSnya, 68 n 8, (distinct from 
dravya, gn^a and karma) 188-184, 
(does not reside in universale) 183 
n 8, (is one) 184, 186; (is tutnmum 
genus) 186 n. 1, 186 n 3, ad fin 
SantrSntika 307 

savikalpaka and m'rvikalpaka 40, 97 
n 1, 106 n. 1, 117 n 8, 118 n. 2, 
119—128 patitm 

savyabhicSra 191, 102, 198, 196, 869 
see sadidigdha, anaikfintika, 
anidcita 

scepticism 17, 86, 90 n. 8 
see nihilism, dOnyavSda 
self (identiOed with ideas by the 
Bauddha) 69 

Belf-consciousnesB 868—866 
see'saihvit, saihvedya 
sensationalism 119 n. 1 
sense-organs 101 n 1, 103, 110 
de^avat (form of inference) 182 and n 
1, 168 

seven types of syllogism 
see saptiU 
siddhinta 47, n. 2 
eiddhasadbyatva 296 
similarity 818 

see sSdfdya, sftdharmya, npa- 

mtna 

simple enumeration 940 n, 2 
sifidhayifS 218 

sixteen types sydogitti 988, . 986 ; 


a) aiokavirblca (of Knmkriia Bhattat 
87, 88 n, 1, 79 n 1. 80 a, 1, 190 

n. 2, 900, 902 n. 1, ^ ir, 908 and 
n. 9, 900 n. 1, 316 ind &. 8, 918 
n. 1, 380—982, 808 n. 1, 817 n. 1, 

; 898 m 8 , 880 n, 1, 267—976, 987— 

802 

(3) Alokavlrtika (a Jama woric) 84' 


Smith, Vmcent A 8l 
Socmock 934 

Socratic questioning 860-861 ' 

sophism 880 

sophistici elenohi 889, 844 and n. 2, 
868, 871 

sophistry 170, 180 and n 3, 880 
sound see dabda 

soul, inference to 161-162 n. 2, 168 
n 1 

space 116 n 1, 188 n, 1 
flridham Midra (author of the Nyiya- 
kandall) 118—116, 186 , 883-887, 

etc 

Srughna (city) 88 

drn»rthSpatti 819-320, 828 and n. 1 
Stcherbatsky, Tb 4 n. 3, 6 n. 1, 96, 
37 n. 8, 29, 81, 47 n. 68, 164 andi 
n. 1, 314 n. 3, 260 n. 1, etc. 
sthipani 178 n. 8 
Strauss, O. 4 n. 1 
Snail, U 37 n. 1, 168 n 3 
(1) Snbandhn 82 

(9) 'Subandhn’=yBsdbandhu, q. v 

Bubconsoinns process 148 

subject (m inference, ominor term) 

see sidhyadharmin, dhsrmia* 
pakfs, ekadedin 

Buheequent ’ non-existence' (=pradha- 
vadiBabhSva, q. 'v ) 880 and n. 1 
, anbstahce 107 and n 2, 116 n. 1 (per* 
oeptibility of) ; 388 and n. 2, (Band* 
dha denial of), 140; 101 n. 1 (the. 
nine substances) 
subsumptive argument 896 
inddhavastuja (descnptiaii of the *p(ire- 
pmepd!) 190 n, 3, d. kalpanf^ba,. 
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An^tex 


i4ad<ilMfcm>Bily>nd>n» U -lu S 
«iiUu<di^acb* 78 n. 1, 109 n. 4 
.AlkiiinakUviUI 108 n. 1 
Ji^mtnnm. Batiptn 47 f nM^irayag) 
<niiiimnm ganlilt 68 n. 8 
-•im, moTSaent of the ISO 
■UnTOTids 6, 17, 61 n. 9, 78 n. 9, 89, 
03, 9»-80, 180 n. 9 
BomStus 87 n. 8 
«n4nite U, 168 n. 8, 8S6 
flOtr* 9, 6. 19, 94 I 

BStT«p<tha 994, n. 1, 98 
SOtrilubkin 17 j 

«vsbhSVa 88, 1S8, n. 1, 184 
wibhiTika-sambandha 808 

araUcfaQa (Banddba tecfan., term) 108 
n. 9, 100 n. 1, 199, 191 n. 8, 198, 
196 and nn. 9 and 8 

•araniSoitirtliSnamSna 160 and n, 11 
see srSrthSniunSna 
avaprakdSa 104 n. 1 

STSrthinnmina 160 n 1, 160-161, 171 
n. 1, 900 n 1 

avarOpa 108 and n. 9, 109 n. 1. 906. 
907, 968 

avartpSlocanamStra 99 n. 1, 106 and 

avartpaaatti, or svStmasattS, 186 n 8, 
ad fin., 189 
avarfipisiddha 900 

sraMstravirodlun 917 and n. 1 (vaneW 
of pratijmUi&sa) 

evMrayasarvagata (characteristic of 
uniTwsals) 188 

sra-STbni-bh&Ta (meaning of the geni- 
tive case) 974 n. 2 

evatah primSijya 46, 46, 66, 63 
n. 8. M n. 1, 8U 

svttmdsatis see svart^iasattS | 

(vavacanaviro^un (vaiuty of pratiiOl* 
bhXsa) 217 

ircktaih ytvpvoti 170 n 8, 174 ta. I, 
cf. 978 n, 1 


^llogism (tttUnber of members) 162 
and^D 4, 168, 167 n. !> (bnnnla- 
tion of) 176, 177, 178; (original form 
of) 178 and n. 4 ; (an affair cf eaam- 
PIm) 182; (valid ai^ invalid ‘moods ) 
996 if, 988 ff, 988 n. 1; (hfill on) 
941 n. 1; (and induction) ^ n. 9, 
(Uddyotalcara's view) 808, (and le- 
lational mference) 826 
syllogistic 296, 281, 288 ff, 808, 368 
tadanvita 181, 186 and n. 1 
tSdStmya (identity) 167 and n 1, 184, 
971 and n. 1 

tSditmyapratiyogikBbhSva ( = anyony) 
bhSva) 880 n. 1 
tadbhCvSsiddha 166, 900 n. 8 
tadn(patti (casnality) 167 n. 1, 184 
‘tags' 86 nn. 1 and 9 
Taittir!yabbfi;ya 87 n. 8 
^FaittirlyavSrtika 87 n. 8 
tajjitlya (^sapakfa) 296 n. 4, 966 n 9, 
d. tattniya, tatsamSnajatiyB 
Takaknsn 81 

tamas 197, 900, n. 4 (darkness not a 
substance), of. 991, 292 
Tantravirtika 87 n 9 
tantrayukti U, 27, 168 n 8, 820 n 3, 
821 n. 1 

TarkabhBefi 66 n. 9, 166 n 1, 167 
n. 1, 826 n. 1, 380 n. 1 
tarkapSda (section of Babarabh&eya) 
86, 37, 79 n. 1 
tarkattstra 10 n 9 
tarkavidyS 10 n 2 
tarkm 10 n. 2 
tbkika 8 

TtrkikarakfS 110 n. 8, 190 n. 9, 184 
B. 1, 806 and n. 1 

tat (as correlative of yat, marks the 
predicate of a proposition) 981 
tatbl oSyam (formula for fourth mem 
her of the syllogism) 178 and n. 1, 
178 and n. 4 
totpOrvaka 78 n. 1, 166 
tatsamtnajBtlya 187 

tattniya ('r::Bapak 9 ) 181, 186 and n 1, 
960 cf. tatsajttTya, tatsamlnajaOya 
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tattra 56 

Tattvahindu 89, 40 and n. 1 
Tattvaemtfmaqi 930 n. 1 
TattTaiamIkf& 89, 40 and n 
TattvavaidOradl 88, 40 n. 1 
tantology 878 
teleological argnment 80S 
term (m mferenoe) 187, 267 and 263 
and n. 1 


r (city) 88 
theories of error 49, 69-76 
Thibaut, G. 60 n. 9, 88 n. 1 
Thomai, F W. 13 n. ] 
tune 116 n 1, 188, n 
Topics, the 344 n. 1 
traik&likibhSyS (=styant&bh&va] 880 
n 1 

traikSIya 21 n 1, 864 
trairSpys (three canons of e^logum) 
26, 26, 48 n 2, 178 n. 2, 174 nn. 2 
and 8, 176 n. 1, 177, 179 n. 2, 180 
ff., 181, 182, 188, 184,' 166 n. 1, ad 
fin , 187, 189, 190 n. 2, 191, 319, 326, 
"lO, 267 and n. I, 367- — 


trayassihiiikar^ 111 and n. 1 
tnlakfsnahetn 284 
see trairSpya 
Tnlooana 86 n. 2, 40-41, 97 n. 1, 
99 n 1, 106 n 1 

tnrapalihga, tnrflpahetn 189 (^tnlak- 


tnsfltn 47 n. 1 


trayalingajfiSna 166 n. 1, 170, 171 

n l.odfin 

see Mgaparfimarda 


tnlyatya (one of the jStibidhaka) 189, 


tnlyajsaya (^sapakfa^ Hi, The same 
as tattnlya, tatsajStlya 


(2) nbhayisiddha (yanefy of mdariani- 
bhSsa) 321 

nbhayayySrttta (vane^ of judariani- 
bhSsa) 222 

nbhayath* dardanam 210, 211 of, 218 
ndiharana (third member of syllogism) 
36, 154, 164 and n. 2, 166, 167, 
172 n 2, 179, 184 and n 4, 186 
n 1, 280 

see mdardana, exempliOcstion 
ndSharanibhisa 228 n. 1 


Udayana (UdayanSoarya) 86 n, 1, 88„ 
89 n. 8, 41, 106 n. 1, 140 n 1, lOd- 
n. 8, 184, 288 n. 1 
ndbhatarOpa 107 n. 2 
nddeda 848 

Oddyotakam 19, 28 n. 1, 28 nn, 2 and 

8, 82 — 86, 86 and n. 1 316 a, 3 
225 n. 4, 388—266, 268 n. 1, 263— 
365 , 276—387, 801—308, 486— 4a. 
869 n 1 

Ui, H 3 n, 1, 16 n. 4, 17 n. 2, 3B> 
n. 2, 39 n 8, 84 n. 3, 186 n 8 
nndistnbuted (sprasrta) 268 
undietnbuted middle 176, 198, 808 
universals 130-142; (perceptible) 181, 
(real) 183 ff; (et^l) 188 n. 1, 
187 and n. 8, (unirersal ’Being' not 
mherent m— ) 188 n. 8, (^posed 
teaching of tiieir subiectiTity m 
V8) 134, > 140 n, 1 , (primary f"»i 
subordinate) 186,186; (ubiqnifODB in 
their sphere) 184 ; (one in many) 
184, (one) 186, 188; (a separate 
category) 185—187; (different from 
each other) 187-188, (have np looui, 
yet are determinate m their resi- 
dence) 188 , (not resident in the void) 
188; (not called 'things') 189; (tlie 
impediments to uniTersality) 189' 
n. 1; (proved by the umversalising 
fonotion of thought) 180, 140 and 
ru^ia (not effects) 141; (not chases) 

bhedffbhedavida 142 n 1 
sgmtnya 

nniveiisal oMiqection ese inseparable- 
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wUMl ntMoa (xMkUDw 9 . t.) 18S 

oqptaSiM S70. m 
JugiOtitm 48 ti. a 
«y)Cdhi 380 

npiadlra 136, 138 n. 8 
800 


15 n« 2 

4ipuBiti 813, 814 

4iiiut»7a (fourtib monber of lyllogism) 
IS, 35, 166, 168, 168 n. 1, 164 n. 2 
166, 167, 348 n. 8, 813 n. 1 
UpMUftd 47 n, 3 
ap«{»ttiMiiia 860 

hfMubUn 166, 173 n. 3, 348 &. 8, 
813 n. 1, 819 
apdtfifanddhi 116 n. 3 
'udwfswmA 846 
ntpidB-athiti-bbtbga 91 b, 3 
«trttmn 33 n. 1 
vao«i«4odb»na 15 n 2 
4 I) V4c8«pati Hi4n 88—41 «t poMtm; 

(tnnsbktod) 367—363 
4^) Vica^ti Mi4t«, the later 40 

vIda 47 n. 3 
<f«dakau4alya 872 n. 1 
^ridamirga 873 n. 1 
VidaTidhi 88^, 368 n. 1, 872 n. 1 
V6daTidh6nattU88 
'vaidhinaya 198 n. 1 
yaidbaimyahetu 343 
vaidbaimyaoittra 180, 860 
Taidhtamyaifa vyabhioarati 108 n. 1, 
937 n. 1, 387, 343, 348 and n. 3, 


VaUefika, the dengnation 186 n, ft 
VaUefika-Baiiddba, 193, lOB a. 1 
Vaidegikaentea' 7, 6-9, 17, 103 p. ,3i 
189, 147-148, 189, 190 a. 1 
vaiyadhikaravya 370 

Me alu aSmltnidhikaranyA 
vtkcbala 840 
Tikya 49 n. 1, 160 
vlkyabbeda 269 n. 8 
Vikyapadlya 08 n. 1, 119 n, 8 
▼alidily see pr&mtpya 
Varadar^^ {author of Tirkikarak^i, 

vtraka 16 

Vardharngna 106 n. 1 
Ybiika ms Uddj^tikara 
Tarpyaaama 846 
TOaanI 138 
VisavadattS 82 

Vaeubandhu 4, 34, 36, 80, 81, 82. 84, 
76 n. 8, 117 n. 8, 106 and n. 3, 
268 n. 1, 866, 873 n 1 
vati (snfBz) 276 n 8 
V»t»7»yana 18—34, 160—168, 176, 

170-180, 199—100. 210 n 1, d03 

eto 

I vft7u909 

Veda 63 o. 2, 807 (Has the V. an 
author?) 

Vedas, the three 47 n 3 
vedant 68 n. 1 

Vedintasfltia 6, 9, 79 n 1, 98 n 1 
Vems A see preface and bibliography 
vibhigajatebda 111 n. 1 
Tibhakti (case-inflection) 374 n. 3 
vibhaktimattra 907 


^aidbarm}«iama 848 B 
sraidbarmyoktabata 173 n. 3 

• see alae aidhemsyoktaUita > 


Tidhi , (techn. term of ezegetice) 3^ 
n. 3; (formula for major prWkel'Sft, 
164, 177, 184, 228, 380, 361' n. 1 
' 364 a.%407 A. r , , - 



Indax 


TidbiriTak* 89, 40 n. 1 
'VidjkbhtlfU)* S. C. 6, 13 n. 1, 37, 
n. 8, 84 nn. 3 and 8, 40 n 1, 86 
n. 1, «t patttm 

■vijfifinaTtda 6. 39, 80, 86, 60 (vaij- 
fiSnikapakfa^ta), 78 n 2, 98 and 
n. 1, 180 n. 3 

'Vijflinabhikfu 68 n. 3 

^ikalpa 119 n. 2, 131 and n. 3, 138. 

134, 136 
Tikalpaaama 846 
vikalpftnnpapatti 381, 384 n, 3 
■nkSia 194 

Yikrama (era) 89 and n. 1 
-vik|q;>a 873 n. 3 
-Timaida 106, 210 

Vindhye4varl Praead BObe (or Dvive- 
din) 30 n. 1 

wipaksB 168 n. 7, 181, 183, 183, 193, 
108 and n 1, 194, 307, 308, 336, 380, 
240, 361 n 4, 368 
'vipakfid Tiiefa^i (a Bauddba deflutwn 
of a yalid middle term) 867 
Tipakfaikadedayrtb 301 n 1, 336 n 1, 
387 

TipakfSTTtti 288, 386 n. 1, 286, 337 
vipak^vySpaka 286 n. 1, 287 
viparitftnngata (yariety of nidar4an»- 
bbSsa) 222 

yipailtayyiyrtta (yanety of nidanfanit- 
bbaea) 223 
yiprati^edha 869 

yiTodbi (bc. annm&nam, inference 
tbrongh oppoaition) 824 , 881 and 
n 8. 882 n 1 

<1) yimddba (yanety of fallacioue mid- 
dle) 181, 190 n. 2, 194 , 200—307 
(2) yimddba (yanety of pratijfiSbhisa) 
106, 312 and n. 3 

ynmddbSyyabbicdnn (antinomic reaeon) 
106, 197, 300, 212, 868 n. 2 
yifayadyaitad a n tona 310, 211 

<1) yi4efa (ultimate difference, ae a 
category) 188, 188 n. 8, 288 n. 1 
f2) yiiefa (epeciee or specific difference) 
186 n. 8 


yiiefaheta 842 q, 1, 860, 866, 869, 871 


371 n. 1, 


(2) yidefa^a (the fiya predioables) 106 
n. 1, 108 d 3, 109 n. 1, 120, 131 
n. 1, 123, 371 n. 1 


ndefaqaiABambandha 118 n 1 
yi4e»ya 120 n. 1, 371 n. 1, 801 
yi44taifi«iia 117 n 8, 181 and n. 3 
182, 272 

see sayikalpakajfiSna 
yifcjtanisedha (or yidi^tSbhSya) 61 n 

yienal ray, the (nayanaratoi) 66, o) 
n. 8, 82 n 3, 114 n. 2 
yita (-hetn) 241 n. 3 
yitsQ^S 880 

yiyakft (speaker’s intention) 270 
yiynktayogin 116 
yrddhScfirya Vasnbandhu 33 
vytti (functioning of sense-organ) IIS 
n. 2 

Vrtti^(Ny6yasfitrsyrtti) 197 n. 1, 870 

'yittikKra' (cited by fiabara) 6, 36. 79 
n 1. (translated) 70 ff., 80 n. 1, 814, 
830 

vyabhicba 198, 194 
yyabhicinn 288 n. 8 
yyadhikaiaija 270 cf eamtoadhikarai;* 
yyftgbAta 184, 288 n. 1 
vyakti 188, 849 n. 1 

yyakter abhedab (case of the ilbbfi- 
dhaka) 189 n 1 

yyfipti 96, 166, 228, 380, 383, 261 n. 1, 
263 ; 368 (opp. atiyyipti, m mmsual 
sense), 276 n. 4; (Uddyotakara’s re 
ection of) 286, 811 
yytpya and yyipaka 88, 280—283 
yytpyaikaniyata 383 (tadekaniyata) 
yyastasamaata 101, cf. 373 and n. 1 

vyatirekm 286 and n. 1, 241 n. 2 
see ayltabs^, keyalayyatirekin 
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. Index 


lOO »nd n. 1, 104 
VTATMiySteiikk* (rf *. 1, 90 ' 
iTlntti 106 

mat* <»lT*r»i)Sbhlv*, •cMrdmg 
' 'SUnMnUIr^ 007 


Wmrd, Jamee 137 a. 1 
WmtMO, 8. B 06 n, 8 
Woitem logio 198 *ad 1 
wheel of reaeoiu 390, 280, 3» n. 
384, 286 

whole and iwrt 88, 86 n. 9, 370 n. 
WmdMdh, B. 27. 49 a. 1 
Woods, J, Han^ton 6, 89 n. 3,- 
n. 1 ^ 



joint dhllmaa tatitgui^ 184 n 6, 
a. 1 

see Tidhi 
Yogo 8 and n. 1 
Yo(j*1>h6f7a 6 

Yogdodra 80 n. 1, 123 n. 1 
see also vijfidnavdda 
YogaaOtra 6 
Yogin 116 
yogya 888 n. 1 
yogydnapalabdhi 884 
yukta-yogm 116 and 0 1 
of. Tiyoktayogm 






